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‘Pes characterizing periods of time are plentiful just now— 
“The Angry Decade,” “The Age of Confidence,” many others. 
So far as this editor has seen, however, no writer has yet chosen to 
name his opus for the emotional attitude most frequent in the minds 
of ordinary citizens—the Decade of Puzzlement. 

The year 1954 opens with puzzlements unnumbered. A few zeal- 
ots, fortunate perhaps but unhelpful, may see one all-useful panacea 
and give to that their full allegiance. Most of us stand uncertain 
among more necessities for action, more demands for understand- 
ing, than our minds can compass. And yet choose we must. Other- 
wise we “ride off hastily in all directions,” accomplishing nothing, 
not even the quiet mind. 

A publication here is in the same dilemma as a person. Facing 
that dilemma, The Pacific Spectator made as one of its choices a 
year or two ago the attempt to increase, by however little, under- 
standing between American minds and Asian ones. One section of 
the quarterly, a small one, devotes itself with each issue to Asian 
writing; all of each issue (unless an author objects, and none has) 
is open on request to translation and publication in Asian countries. 

Thus far, this opportunity to reproduce has been widely taken. 
Especially from Japan and from India—focal points—requests 
have covered a considerable part of The Pacific Spectator’s contents. 
And these requests do not concern themselves with the Asian section. 
Instead they are for articles dealing with the U nited States, its litera- 
ture, its political action, its interpretations of world happenings. 
They are, of course, no more than straws in the wind. Evenas straws, 
however, they are cheering in the midst o f the world’s tempest. At 
the opening of a new year, The Pacific Spectator so offers them to 


its readers. 
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ARGENTINA AND URUGUAY: 


by Russell H. Fitzgibbon 


A FOREIGN correspondent in Buenos Aires was discussing 

not long ago the problem of sending out news stories from 
the Argentine capital. He explained, appropriately accompanied 
by sighs as sound effects, how the cable companies had primary 
responsibility for rejecting anything that might conceivably be ob- 
jectionable to the government. How the government could inter- 
vene, quite capriciously, with its own censorship. How the fantas- 
tic law of desacato (disrespect) could be and arbitrarily was applied 
to penalize a writer, legislator, or anyone else whom the government 
chose to persecute. 

His visitor had just come from Uruguay. “It certainly isn’t 
like that in Montevideo,” he exclaimed. “Correspondents can send 
out any sort of story they darned please.” 

“You’re telling me!” the B.A. man answered. “On the map 
Montevideo and Buenos Aires are 125 miles from each other. 
Actually, they are as far apart as the North and South poles.” 

In reality, too, he could have added, Argentina and Uruguay, 
the countries that provide the hinterlands for those two great cities, 
might almost as well be on opposite sides of the earth. 

It is two rivers, the Rio de la Plata and the Rio Uruguay, that 
separate the two countries. The Plata, a great bay, inlet, or estuary 
(geographers can’t agree on their terminology), is from eight to 
150 or more miles wide. The Uruguay River, where it is a national 
boundary, varies from a maximum of about eight miles to a mini- 
mum width of less than a mile. Yet either river might be as wide 
as the Atlantic Ocean which receives their waters. They are in 
combination a gulf, a wide gulf that separates the two countries. 

To a degree, the attitudes of the two nations are reflected, typi- 
fied, pointed up in those of their respective capital cities. In some 
measure Argentina and Uruguay are just two cities: Buenos Aires 
and Montevideo. Hence, the title of this article might well have 
borrowed flatly that of Dickens’ novel of revolutionary France. 


THER AC LLG 


A TALE OF TWO ATTITUDES 


If you transplant a norteamericano to the region of the Plata 
for a few months, or perhaps just a few weeks, and give him a little 
experience on each side of the river one of the first questions he 
starts asking is, “How do they get that way?” 

By which he means, when he amplifies his question, how do 
two adjoining nations which have so much in common—ethnically, 
economically, and culturally—vary as much as these two do? How 
do two near-by cities, one the parent of the other, and only 125 
miles apart if you are naive enough to believe the map, become 
poles apart in attitude? Why do a common use of the Spanish 
language, a common adherence to the Catholic religion, and a com- 
mon concern with stock raising mean so little in welding a common 
denominator for the two countries? 

On the answer to such questions hangs a real comprehension 
of one of the most important political and social situations in all 
Latin America. It is probably not too much to conclude that a 
proper assessment and interpretation of this picture will definitely 
affect the course of inter-American relations, which will become 
of vast and insistent importance if, as some people think may be, 
a new Pearl Harbor finds its locale in Latin America. 

What makes them tick? Why is Argentina, in that figure, a 
strident and somewhat tinny alarm clock and Uruguay a sturdy, 
honestly built Swiss watch? 


I 


First of all, what is the picture? What are Exhibits A and B 
and C and so on? 

In a word, Uruguay presents a reasonable facsimile of being 
the most democratic state in the hemisphere. (And the hemisphere, 
be it noted, includes both the United States and Canada.) Just 
short months ago the Uruguayans amended their constitution to 
substitute a nine-man executive council for the president, the theory 
being that the multipersonal executive was a surer guaranty against 
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dictatorship or even presidential dominance. It was the incumbent 
president, incidentally, who took the lead in trying to abolish his 
own job. 

Argentina? At the same time these extraordinary things were 
going on across the river, Argentina was consolidating what is per- 
haps the harshest, certainly the most grandiose, dictatorship the 
hemisphere has ever known. 

Montevideans make a play on words. “Argentina has the good 
airs (Buenos Aires),” they will tell you, “but here we have the 
free airs.” 

That free air—and how the Uruguayans prize it!—is one of the 
great, solid assets, impalpable though it literally is, of this little 
country. 

Item: The Argentines, qua Argentines, often generate the re- 
action among other Latin Americans, including the Uruguayans, of 
a knowing smile, a shrug of the shoulders, or open resentment. They 
are frequently referred to—and it is not meant as a compliment— 
as the Yankees of Latin America. Many of them used to go to 
Montevideo for the summer season to enjoy Uruguay’s incom- 
parable beaches. Uruguayans welcomed their pesos but not the 
Argentines themselves: too many of them were regarded simply 
as the nouveaux riches throwing their financial weight around— 
and Uruguayans don’t like parvenus. The Uruguayans, on the 
other hand, have friends all over Latin America. They almost in- 
variably have an open and democratic demeanor, a lively but not a 
prying interest in their neighbors’ concerns, and a genuine sim- 
plicity and modesty. All this has won friends and influenced people 
from one end of the continent to the other. 

Item: Uruguayans like the United States. Collectively and in- 
dividually they react in a friendly and sympathetic way to what 
most latinos regard simply as the Colossus of the North—and who 
wants a colossus in the family? many of the other Latins seem to 
ask. A North American family rented an apartment in Pocitos, 
a Montevideo suburb, for several months’ stay and one day their 
next-door neighbor, a retired police officer, volunteered to do any- 
ining possible for them—allow the use of his telephone (a much- 
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in-demand device in Montevideo), guide them over the city, ward 
off vendors when they had to be away. The reason, he explained a 
little shyly, was that years before, when he was an active police 
officer, the American embassy had done him a favor. He had always 
felt the obligation to repay it in some way and the chance acquaint- 
ance with a temporary, even though strictly nongovernmental, next- 
door neighbor offered the opportunity. 

Across the river? The average Argentine does not like the 
United States—period and exclamation point. Ask any of the vari- 
ous North American businessmen who have moved from Buenos 
Aires to Montevideo to find a more congenial if less convenient 
location from which to carry on operations in the Plata region. Ask 
the newspaper correspondent quoted at the beginning of this discus- 
sion. Ask a lot of tourists who have seen both sides of the river. 

A young Buenos Aires professional man, who had degrees both 
from his own University of Buenos Aires and also an Eastern uni- 
versity in the United States, was talking about this point. “Most 
Argentines think pretty logically about most matters,” he said, “but 
once the conversation gets around to the United States they begin to 
see red. We can’t seem to take an objective view of that country.” 

Many more exhibits and items could be brought into court to 
make a case. The evidence is there aplenty for him who runs to 
read, or to be bowled over by. 

Now, let a necessary and very important qualification be entered 
on the record. When one is discussing almost twenty million peo- 
ple—the combined population of Argentina and Uruguay—and a 
highly complex social and governmental situation, the broadest 
sorts of generalizations have to be employed, with the consequent 
likelihood of oversimplification and the omission of exceptions 
which would somewhat tip the scales the other way. There are two 
young lawyers employed by a shipping firm in Buenos Aires, for 
example, than whom the United States has no better friends the 
world over. The young professional man who says his compatriots 
see red is a profound admirer of the northern republic. There are 
many individual others. But they are scores or a few hundreds or 
even thousands, and the population of Argentina is 17,000,000. 
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How do they get that way? The first answer is historical. Buenos 
Aires was neither the earliest nor the most important center of 
Spanish authority in South America. Lima, “the City of Kings,” 
held that distinction. But Buenos Aires became the most important 
business and commercial center for southern South America. Cul- 
ture, progress, and the creature comforts were late in coming to 
Buenos Aires but the foundations of fortunes were being built by 
the estancieros in the hinterland. The businessmen of the metropo- 
lis were sufficiently aggressive and ambitious that by a subtle al- 
chemy such attitudes became those of the colony itself, especially 
after Buenos Aires became the capital of a new viceroyalty in 1776. 
When the Old Families were established (and to a certain extent 
self-designated ), the attitude of being born to the purple in succes- 
sive generations began. It was a social purple that was of far 
greater meaning than the floral color which gave a name to the 
Purple Land of Uruguay across the river. 

What happened across that river? Uruguay was for long genera- 
tions simply the Banda Oriental, the East Bank, the range of wild 
cattle and equally wild gauchos or cowboys. The gauchos had as 
little interest in social pretensions as they did in quantum mechan- 
ics. One Montevidean claims that Uruguay during those early 
generations got “the garbage” as settlers. That is stating it unneces- 
sarily harshly (and probably facetiously), but those who settled 
the Banda were certainly not the ones out of whom an aristocratic 
and class-conscious society is made. 

Montevideo was founded only in 1726—it is hence one of the 
youngest capitals in the hemisphere—and was designed primarily 
as a defense post against Portuguese encroachments from Brazil. 
The Banda was for many generations a pawn in the game of high 
politics between Spain and Portugal. Hence, where the gaucho did 
not leave his stamp on colonial Uruguay the soldier often did. 
“Society” was equally disadvantaged by both. 

Colonial authority and prestige in all their many forms—civil, 
military, ecclesiastical, social, cultural — radiated from Buenos 
Aires. Montevideo was a “poor relation,” a frontier settlement. 
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Then came the wars for independence. Once the Spanish were 
ousted the porterios—the people of the port (of Buenos Aires) — 
tried to assert their leadership over the whole area and centralize 
it all under the control of Buenos Aires. Uruguay finally became 
independent but only after a last chapter involving three years of 
warfare between Argentina and Brazil for the prize of the Banda; 
it was a revival of the colonial Spanish-Portuguese tug of war. The 
wild gaucho spirit of freedom, almost of anarchy, pervaded all of 
Uruguay even though the gaucho was on his way out as a type. In 
Buenos Aires the settled and aristocratic society, although based on 
a cattle economy in the hinterland, was strong enough to resist a 
gaucho coloring and democratizing influence. 

Thus, the two states were born with important, even if subtle, dis- 
tinctions. In the one case a frontier or individualistic, almost an 
anarchic, psychology prevailed. To the extent that the Uruguayans 
reasoned about such matters an egalitarian philosophy dominated 
their thinking. In the older, larger, and richer country the domestic 
and external imperialism of the capital city was already manifest- 
ing itself. 


Il 


Economic and social explanations reinforce the purely histori- 
cal. A feudal economic and social organization has been character- 
istic, of course, of many countries of Latin America and especially 
in their rural areas. Its features included the enormous landholding 
units, an effective vassal-lord relationship, a large degree of pri- 
vate usurpation of normally governmental processes and functions. 
A feudal economy is almost necessarily parallel to a static and a 
colonial economy, i.e., to one which shows little or no change for 
long periods and one in which the raison d’étre is to provide large 
surpluses of raw materials, usually agricultural, for the foreign 
or metropolitan market. A feudal society involves a large degree 
of patriarchal relationship, benevolent or not, between the patron 
and the peén, embellished with the proper sort of humility or sub- 
servience on the part of the latter, and an effective attachment of the 
man to the master’s land. With open serfdom legally abolished 
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in Latin America practical substitutes were often found in the form 
of debt servitude and social pressures. 

Uruguay has been no stranger to some of these manifestations 
of feudalism. But the country where they have been exhibited per- 
haps more extensively and clearly than in any other in all Latin 
America is Argentina. This seems anomalous in view of the general 
reputation Argentina enjoys for progress and modernity. That repu- 
tation is largely built, however, upon the sophistication of Buenos 
Aires, the swank shops on its Avenida Florida, the billiard-table 
smoothness of much of its street paving, the loveliness of its parks. 
The contrasts between urban Buenos Aires and rural Argentina are 
almost incredibly great. 

One hears the allegation from reliable persons in Argentina that 
within the lifetime of people now living the practice still prevailed 
on some Argentine estancias of allowing the owner to deflower the 
bride of the pedn on her wedding night. Whether the rack, the 
chastity belt, and other relics of a thousand years ago still prevail 
is to be doubted; but, at any rate, the general atmosphere in many 
parts of Argentina has been, even until recently, unbelievably medi- 
eval. 

That medievalism has even been carried over into Buenos Aires. 
The oligarquia—that tightly knit, class-conscious group of great 
estanciero families with a social consciousness and prestige based 
on landowning fully as much as was true in nineteenth-century Eng- 
land—found its counterpart and its representatives in Buenos Aires. 
For one thing, the estancieros, even with their great manor houses, 
the hosts of retainers, and their blooded horses, often found life in 
the country rather dull. They themselves, then, moved to Buenos 
Aires, if not to Paris or the French Riviera, for at least a part of 
the year. (The absentee landlordism that resulted simply intensi- 
fied, of course, the social and economic problems of the country. ) 
In Buenos Aires the estancieros found natural social allies: they 
made common cause with those whom Hamilton called the rich and 
the well-born. 

Until the advent of the revolutionary Perén—and “‘revolution- 
ary’ ina far profounder and subtler sense than we usually assume— 
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these transplanted members of the oligarchy wielded a remarkable 
social and cultural influence in Buenos Aires. 

A Latin-American artist from another country tells how, as a 
young man, he went to Buenos Aires to exhibit his work and become 
professionally established. He was advised that he would get no- 
where unless he could obtain the patronage of a certain great 
lady from one of the Old Families. He called on the dowager in 
her many-roomed mansion facing the Plaza San Martin. Since he 
lacked an appointment, the white-silk-stockinged butler very doubt- 
fully accepted his letter of introduction as a credential. He was 
ushered into the Presence. The grande dame was almost literally 
holding court: a servile and sycophantic adulation was expected 
and usually received. No, the dama would not sit for her portrait 
but she would have the young artist as a guest of honor at a luncheon. 
She did. He was then “made.” Invitations—to teas, receptions, 
cocktail parties, dances—from Those Who Counted became so 
numerous that the artist had very little time left for art. 

Much of the domestic bitterness in recent Argentina comes 
simply from the challenge that Perén has given the established so- 
cial order, a tight and tenacious social structure that neither the 
decade and a half of Radical-party control nor the increasing in- 
dustrialization had broken down. To counteract that internal schism 
Perén has recurrently sounded a trumpet blast against “foreign 
aggression.” Tweaking Uncle Sam’s beard has been the favorite 
specific expression of it. It is an old, old technique. Gain internal 
unity (if possible) by being externally chauvinistic. 

What is the corresponding picture in Uruguay and in Monte- 
video? Uruguay, too, has had its sheep barons and its cattle kings. 
Uruguay has estates—a few—of more than a hundred thousand 
acres. Do these elements produce a similar situation? They do not. 

The chief difference lies in the absence of social tradition in 
Uruguay. The big estancias were neither as numerous, as physically 
large, nor as socially or economically weighty as their counterparts 
in Argentina. (A legal prohibition on entailed estates and primo- 
geniture makes for smaller average landholdings in Uruguay.) 
The sheep barons were less baronial, the cattle kings less regal. 
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Estancieros were as likely to be former gauchos who, by dint of 
shrewdness, perseverance, and individual ruthlessness, had lifted 
themselves by their bootstraps to positions of stockowning affluence 
as to be the scions and heirs of an old feudal lineage. The latter did 
not really exist in Uruguay. Montevideo—a small town, really, 
until the twentieth century—had not the glamour of Buenos Aires 
to attract those estancieros who felt an urbanward urge. There was 
very little city-bred aristocracy with which they might affiliate if _ 
they did move to Montevideo. 

Hence, the picture in Uruguay was largely negative. Cattle and 
sheep were as important to the economy of Uruguay at to that of 
Argentina, perhaps more so, but the resultant social products of that 
environment differed greatly. An aristocratic tradition was en- 
throned in the one country, a democratic and equalitarian spirit in 
the other. 


IV 


The ecclesiastical situation also offers a clue to national dif- 
ferences. The Church was early and firmly established in Buenos 
Aires. The organization in the Banda Oriental was but an append- 
age, an offshoot, a poor country cousin of that in the metropolis 
across the river. The hierarchy in Buenos Aires quickly gained a 
prestige that the religious in Montevideo never enjoyed. The early 
constitutions of both independent countries established the Catholic 
Church as official, but there the legal similarity ended. The Church 
in Argentina occupied, until the conservative-military revolution 
of 1930, an unspectacular position but one of security and prestige. 
After 1930, with new forces calling the political turns, the Argen- 
tine Church gained greatly in influence. 

When Perén came to power in the middle 1940’s he found it 
expedient to cultivate the Church assiduously and almost blatantly. 
Despite the skepticism of some of its members the general reaction 
of the hierarchy was favorable and positive. Perén’s cultivation 
was erratic: he, and particularly Evita, at times did things seemingly 
deliberately calculated to antagonize the Catholic Church. It still 
remains, however, a powerful social force in Argentina. 
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In Uruguay? The advent on the political stage of José Batlle y 
Ordoiez, than whom probably no single individual in modern times 
has ever left a greater relative impress on his own country, greatly 
changed the ecclesiastical pattern of the country. The Church there 
had never been really powerful. The drive and magnetism of Batlle, 
twice president of his country, succeeded in getting incorporated in 
a new constitution in 1917 a formal disestablishment of the Church. 
More than that, the anticlericalism of the times, while it never even 
began to approach the persecution carried out in Mexico, succeeded 
over a period of years in weaning away large numbers of Uru- 
guayans from the Catholic Church, not to Protestantism but rather 
to a religious indifference or absence of church affiliation. 

Hence, in contrast to the general and relatively high degree of 
Catholic loyalty in Argentina, Uruguay presents the picture of a 
country in which even devout Catholics estimate that less than 50 
percent of the people are adherents of that Church. 


V 


The catalogue of differences also has a military entry. Uruguay 
has had its military dictators—the late nineteenth century had a 
dreary succession of several of them. During the twentieth cen- 
tury, however, the coloration of the government has been almost 
belligerently civilian (if the figure does not sound paradoxical). 
It is true that a dictator was in power from 1933 to 1938 and that 
his regime was harsh, though moderate compared to many other 
Latin-American dictatorships. It is true that he was followed in 
the presidency by a general—the only one in more than half a 
century—but it was that general who returned the country to a demo- 
cratic government. Uruguay is fiercely and tenaciously democratic 
and that almost automatically presupposes devotion to civilian rule. 
Its military establishment is so small as to be almost negligible. 

Argentina? That country had a long and impressive record of 
democratic civilian government. But in 1930 the combination of 
forces that overthrew the government in power was spearheaded by 
the military, and two generals followed in the presidency, the first 
as provisional and the second as elected president. A civilian (but 
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an archconservative) was in the presidency from 1940 to 1943 and 
in the latter year the military again took over. This time it was 
an imperialistic and roughshod military clique of which the then 
Colonel Peron was the spark plug. 

This neonationalistic army group had circulated a secret mani- 
festo among army officers three months before the coup in which it 
said, in part: “The first step to be taken . . . is to get the reins of 
government into our hands. A civilian will never understand the 
greatness of our ideal; we shall therefore have to eliminate them 
from the Government, and give them the only mission which belongs 
to them: Work and Obedience. . . . We shall have to arm, and 
continue to arm, fighting and overcoming difficulties, both internal 
and external. . . . Our guardianship will be . . . realized by 
the political genius and the heroism of the ARGENTINE ARMY.” 

There was more, much more, to this appallingly frank document 
but the quoted parts indicate the tone. It became the Argentine gov- 
ernmental road map for the next several years. In later years Peron 
felt it politically expedient to place a large reliance on labor groups, 
but the tank, the military plane, and the machine gun became in 
large measure the symbols of the new Argentina. Large numbers 
of Argentines did not like this—but, significantly, they did not ef- 
fectively oppose it. The military of Argentina has thrived and 
fattened in the years of Perén. 


VI 


A further key to the picture is found in the diplomatic and inter- 
national aspects. Economic growth late in the nineteenth century, 
thanks chiefly to that wonderful beef, made Argentina relatively a 
powerful state in the continent. In terms of both area and population 
it is the largest Spanish-speaking country in South America. Ar- 
gentina’s intellectual and cultural progress, its economic growth, its 
political achievements all persuaded it, quite understandably, that 
it was intended as a natural leader of the continent. 

Then, in the 1930's, the energetic, even if perhaps partially mis- 
guided, efforts of Vargas in Brazil began lifting that country by its 
bootstraps, as it were, to a position of greater continental promi- 
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nence and prestige. Argentines were vaguely disturbed. Then the 
disturbance became less vague: it crystallized in the form of a 
gnawing fear that Argentine leadership was seriously threatened. 
And so the colonels wrote in their manifesto of March 1943: 
** . . in the south there is no nation sufficiently strong to accept 
this guardianship [of the continent] without discussion. There are 
only two nations that could do so: Argentina and Brazil. ouR AIM 
IS TO MAKE POSSIBLE AND UNQUESTIONABLE OUR POSITION AS GUARD- 
IANS.” 

During World War II many millions of dollars in United States 
lend-lease aid poured into Brazil. Not one cent or centavo went to 
Argentina. The leaders in the Casa Rosada smarted under such dis- 
crimination. Diplomatic relations between Argentina and the United 
States, often reflecting a considerable rivalry, became strained to 
an abnormal extent during the war. The Argentine government 
nominally maintained a pro-Allied nonbelligerency but actually 
leaned Naziward so largely that the United States government in 
its “Blue Book” of February 1946 engaged in calling spades by just 
that name to a greater degree than ever before toward sister states 
in the hemisphere. Argentina’s diplomatic relations with most of 
the other states of the New World had been on a distorted basis from 
1944 to 1945 and the country (both government and people) did 
not relish being what was referred to as “the Argentine problem.” 

Montevideo during those same years was a secondary unofficial 
capital of the hemisphere. The Uruguayan vice-president served as 
chairman of a hemispheric Advisory Committee on Political De- 
fense and did yeoman work in combating wartime subversive 


activities. 


Vil 


Intellectual differences also characterize the two countries. The 
academic and, in general, the intellectual atmosphere of Montevideo 
is friendly and democratic. With regard to that in Buenos Aires 
one could not do better than quote briefly from an unpublished 
report made two or three years ago by a highly reputable United 
States professor to a national professional organization of country- 
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wide acceptance and prestige. The report was based on an extensive 
field survey of almost all countries of South America. Regarding 
Argentine intellectual attitudes the author said in part: 

“The atmosphere tended to be uncooperative and gave an im- 
pression of considerable jealousy and even fear. . . . [A] great 
obstacle to a frank appraisal of the Argentine situation lies in the 
general distrust of the United States on the part of many Argen- 
tinians, both in and out of the Universities, and in the view of many 
Argentinians that the United States and particularly its intellectual 
and university life is very inferior to their own. To a great many 
Argentinians North Americans are proud, arrogant, self-confident, 
[and] bad-mannered. . . . (It is perhaps of interest here to note 
that in virtually every country of South America, but particularly 
in those with most contacts with Argentina, university people de- 
scribe the Argentinians in identical terms). . . . Not uncommon is 
indifference to outside ideas and a conviction that anything Argen- 
tinian is the best. . . .” 

In terms of literary eminence José Enrique Rod6, the Uruguayan 
essayist, is perhaps as distinguished as anyone the larger population 
of Argentina has produced. In the matter of social and economic 
reform and influence José Batlle y Ordéfiez is probably more out- 
standing than any single Argentine. 


VIII 


Here, then, are several elements which help to explain national 
differences that, superficially in terms of ethnic and economic like- 
nesses, appear inexplicable. The net result of this complex of fac- 
tors has been to foster a high degree of nationalism in Argentina. 
Even the language responds and yields up the word argentinidad— 
“argentinity” or “argentineness,” if you will. A few other coun- 
tries offer corresponding coinages: Franco has talked much about 
hispanidad and Batista about cubanidad. There seems to be no dis- 
position to manufacture an analogous term for Uruguay. Not only 
would the word be a barbarism, even the thought of it would be an 
incongruity. 


One of the reflections of Argentine nationalism which seems 
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almost pathological is the megalomania which is so characteristic of 
reactions in Buenos Aires. The cult of bigness has many devotees in 
Argentina’s capital. (Even Californians and Texans would be some- 
what overwhelmed by it.) This street is “the widest in the world.” 
That building is “the tallest in South America.” The Buenos Aires 
airport is “the world’s largest.” The Jockey Club race-track grounds 
are “the biggest in the hemisphere.” That some of these claims 
are no longer literally true is beside the point. The significant thing 
is that an almost desperate sense of inferiority finds a typically 
compensative expression in boasting. 

Uruguayans are much more content to let the foreigner tell them 
of the good points of their country. They beam when complimented 
on their beaches, their recreation facilities, their world’s champion- 
ship soccer teams, and also on their social consciousness, their work- 
ing democracy, and their national and individual friendliness. It 
works out much more pleasantly for the compliments to pass in that 
direction rather than in the reverse. 

If a man or a nation feels inferior it must, of course, be on a 
relative basis. He or it must be inferior to some other person or 
nation. In Argentina’s case it is largely a matter of longing to play 
in the Big Leagues but not making the grade. Uruguay is content 
with a role in the minors—and the national blood pressure is corres- 
pondingly lower. In terms of a sense of mission, or lack of it, and an 
ability or inability to live the good life easily Uruguay is to Argen- 
tina much as the Austria of many years ago was to Prussia. 

Nor is this distinction one of just the last few years. J. A. Ham- 
merton in his book The Real Argentine, published in 1915, wrote 
that “The whole atmosphere of the town [Montevideo ] in its social 
life was to me infinitely more pleasing than that of Buenos Ayres” 
(p. 392). And more than forty years ago the Englishman W. H. 
Koebel wrote that “Life in Uruguay is perhaps best described by 
the German word gemiitlich, an untranslatable adjective that savours 
in its birthplace just a little of light beer, easy-chairs, cigar smoke, 
steaming coffee, and an atmosphere of camaraderie,” and that “The 
absence of sycophancy . . « is especially marked in Uruguay” 


(W. H. Koebel, Uruguay, 1911, pp. 128, 130). 
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Are these pervasive differences more significant than simply as 
interesting social and psychological phenomena? It seems reason- 
able to conclude that they are and that we would do well in the United 
States to try to read between the lines. Juan Domingo Perén made 
much political capital a few years ago out of a synthesized feud 
between himself and the former United States ambassador, Spruille 
Braden. The differences are more profound than mere personality 
conflicts, however. They approach the proportions of a deep-seated 
rivalry, at least on Argentina’s part, between the two countries; 
Peron and Braden were but the personification of it. 

In the event of World War III the strongly organized Communist 
movements in many Latin-American countries will immediately step 
up their anti-United States activity, attempt to influence the attitudes 
of the several governments, and try to stop or retard the flow of 
strategic materials to the United States. 

It will, in that case, more than ever behoove the United States to 
look to its Latin-American fences. The time to repair them is not 
after they have been blown down when the storm is upon us but 
rather when they show signs of sagging even before the storm arrives. 
Argentina will almost inevitably be a center of still greater doubts, 
apathy, and even hostility than it has ever been before. Whether 
or not the Perén regime survives, and it seems increasingly doubt- 
ful that it will, the skillfully led Argentine Communists will take 
full and quick advantage of that country’s long-standing rivalry 
with the United States. 

And so, if the United States realizes that in the Latin-American 
family it already has a friend in court in the form of one of the most 
highly respected countries of the whole score of them, if it realizes 
that Uruguay is not simply a minor part of a uniformly reacting 
Platine region, that it is not at all a satellite of Argentina, this coun- 
try will—or should—do more than ever to see that it keeps the 


good will of the sturdy little state on the east bank of the Uruguay 
River. 
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by Bernard Taper 


RAULEIN Inge Griinow was as pretty as a doll. She was 

about twenty-four years old when we met her but looked as 
if she had been freshly created that age rather than having devel- 
oped to it through the disorderly processes of time. She had 
golden ringlets of hair which were always in place; bright blue 
eyes which sparkled when she laughed like cut glass or gems which 
have been turned to catch the light; and a spot of color on each 
cheek, so red that people accused her of using too much make-up, 
though actually she used none. Though buxom, she was graceful 
in all her movements, bearing herself in a stately manner which 
made an impression on everyone. .I used to wonder how she had 
achieved this serene demeanor. Was it an expression of inner 
repose, the soul at peace with itself, or was it perhaps the result 
of the fiercest self-discipline? 

We met her a few months after the end of the war, shortly after 
we—my wife and I—had arrived in Germany to join the Military 
Government. We had brought her family a small package from 
relatives of theirs in the United States, and one evening Inge called 
on us at our apartment in Stuttgart to thank us. 

We were charmed by her. We found it hard to take our eyes 
off her as she sat there, her hands clasped in her lap, her head high, 
her straight back defying the easiness of the easy chair. In America 
the only people I had ever seen sitting like that were job appli- 
cants, but for Inge it seemed a perfectly suitable, as well as most 
attractive, posture. 

We had some tea and chatted, in German. We told her a little 
about ourselves and in return, like the formal exchange of calling 
cards, were proffered a little information about her and her fam- 
ily. She was a secretary, employed by a construction firm. All 
of her life had been spent in Stuttgart, except for a couple of years 
during the war when, drafted by the government, she had worked 
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in Munich. She lived with her mother and sister in an apartment 
which, thanks to good fortune, had come through the war undam- 
aged. She was engaged to be married to a man named Herr Weg- 
scheider, a Rhinelander living in Diisseldorf. 

“When will the wedding be?” I asked. 

“Just as soon as Papa comes back.” 

““Oh—” I stopped. Inge’s relatives had told me her father had 
been killed on the Eastern Front. 

“Papa was in the war, you know,” she explained, interpreting 
my confusion her own way. “The Russians have him prisoner.” 

““You’ve heard from him, then?” 

“No, not from him directly but we’ve had reports from others. 
We expect to hear from him any day.” 

Her manner was so confident that we felt completely reassured. 
“T’m so glad he’s all right,” I said. 

A few minutes later she stood up and took her leave, saying 
she did not want to miss the last streetcar, which in those days ran 
at nine o'clock. 

“We hope you'll come again soon.” 

“T shall,” she answered warmly. She started across the room. 
As she did, her foot caught the edge of the rug, rumpling it 
slightly. Inge did not lift her foot and continue on. Nor was she 
content to push the rug back to approximately its former condi- 
tion. She knelt down and proceeded to work on it, despite my wife’s 
protests. 

“It was my fault,” Inge asserted. “I shall do it.”” She made a 
few passes with her hands, and the rug seemed to stiffen as if 
magnetized and press itself flat against the floor. The tassels of 
fringe stuck straight out, exactly even; like a column of soldiers at 
attention. Inge smiled, gratified. “Ordnung muss herrschen,” she 
commented, in her sweet, delicate voice, “Order must reign.” We 
were so fascinated and amazed by the sight of the rug that for the 
rest of that evening, after she had left, we walked carefully around 
it as if it might explode or curl up in a ball if we touched it. Inge’s 
words seemed emblazoned on it like a motto. 
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We saw her fairly frequently after that. Sometimes we took 
a hike through the Wiirttemberg countryside with her, sometimes 
we went to a movie or a concert. She liked to plan these pleasures 
several weeks in advance. At a concert she devoted herself to the 
music, listening attentively and with understanding. On a hike 
she walked energetically, laughed, sang folk songs, radiated good 
health, and would rather have died than be the first to suggest 
stopping for a rest. 

She talked freely about the way life had been under the Nazis— 
the rations, schooling, the things people had been required to do, 
and so on—but seldom directly mentioning the Nazi party or 
commenting on the rightness or wrongness of anything it had done. 
When I asked her opinion on such matters, she replied, with a toss 
of her curls, “Oh, I’m no political expert. Papa always described 
politics as just another form of war, and he never permitted such 
discussion in our home.” 

Her most precious hours, it was plain, were those she had spent 
with her father. She used to meet him at the streetcar stop after 
work every day, take his brief case as he stepped off the streetcar, 
and walk home with him. Carrying his brief case gave her the sense 
of being able, for those few moments, to relieve him of his cares and 
worries. Once every three months he traveled to Berlin on busi- 
ness. It was his practice to take the earliest morning train; on those 
days Inge got up long before dawn to cook his breakfast. Her 
mother was contented to be able to stay in bed; Inge was scornful 
of her mother for feeling that way but grateful for the opportunity 
it gave her. Because it was too early for streetcar service, her 
father would walk the four miles to the station and she, of course, 
walked with him. 

“Jt was always an adventure,” she told us, her face flushed 
with enthusiasm. “Nobody else on the streets but us, the morning 
mist all around, and Papa telling me all about his business plans 
just as if I understood.” 

In the evenings, shortly before bedtime, Inge’s father would 
retire to his study to bring his accounts up to date. He did not 
object to Inge’s presence during this occupation. She was not to 
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talk but she might read or, better yet, plait her golden braids. 
These innocent adornments he admired immensely. After he had 
finished reckoning his accounts, it amused him to watch her 
pirouette in the middle of the room, with her braids swinging 
straight out behind her in a wide circle. “Watch out,” he would 
laugh. “Don’t knock the lamps over.” 

She wore her hair in braids until she was sixteen, several years 
after her friends had ceased to do so. They were remarkably long, 
reaching down to her hips, and were very heavy, she said. 

“Then I fell ill and was a long time recovering. The doctor 
told me what the matter was. My braids were sapping my strength. 
He said I would never get well until I cut them off. So there was 
really nothing else for me to do. Papa was away in Berlin then. 
I was out of bed and already back to school by the time he returned. 
He threw his arms about my mother and sister, but when I came 
forward to embrace him, he gave me a look I'll never forget—as if 
he had never seen me before in his life. When I was sitting down to 
dinner, he leaned forward and said, ‘I’m sorry, Miss, but that place 
belongs to Inge, my daughter, the one with the golden braids.’ 

“There was nothing for me to do but go to my room. I stayed 
in it for two days, looking at myself in the mirror and crying.” 

“Why, how awful!” I said. 

“Yes,” agreed Inge. “It was awful that I had let Papa down.” 
Then she smiled. “But he relented at last and suggested we make 
the best of it. Papa’s never been able to stay angry with me very 
long.” 

I was distressed by this story and baffled by the way she had 
told it. A few days later I related it to another German friend, a 
man named Wolfgang Troost, a gray-faced, elderly looking, young 
man who had once planned a career as a historian but was now a 
librarian in Stuttgart’s Amerika Haus, and asked him if it did not 
perhaps reveal traces of a Nazi mentality. “Worse than that,” he 
answered dryly. “It reveals traces of a German mentality.” I 
could not tell whether his irony was aimed at Inge, at me, or at 


himself. 


More puzzled than ever, I decided to go to the denazification 
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ministry and examine the dossier on Inge which I would certainly 
find there, for the democracies in just a few months had accom- 
plished something the Nazis had never quite been able to achieve— 
set up a filing system covering every adult in the country, based 
upon his attitude toward National Socialism. My Military Govern- 
ment assignment permitted me access to these files. I had the job 
of writing a weekly intelligence report intended to keep our gov- 
erning officials posted on the amount of unrest, the progress of our 
denazification programs, and other matters of importance to those 
who were in charge. 

I took the job very seriously. At that time I was, like many 
Americans in the Military Government, hopeful for the future of 
the world and filled with a sense of high purpose in regard to what 
might be accomplished in Germany. 

The denazification ministry was a large stone building on the 
edge of the Altstadt, a part of the city which had once been a note- 
worthy example of seventeenth-century architecture but was now 
a prime example of what an acquaintance of mine called the typical 
architecture of the twentieth century—devastation and ruins. I was 
rather ashamed of what I was about to do, for it seemed unfair 
and underhanded; and I found myself lingering as I walked through 
the Altstadt, stopping to peer into the windows of shops which had 
sprouted, mosslike, in clefts of the ruins, and standing before 
mounds of rubble to read the names on the wooden crosses and the 
handwritten signs that announced where former occupants could 
now be found. At last I went into the building, saying to myself, 
“After all, isn’t it essential that Military Government officials make 
no mistakes in their choice of friends?” 

What I saw, after I had called for Inge’s record, amazed me. It 
was the last thing I would have expected. With the exception of 
the Bund Deutscher Midel, in which all girls were automatically 
enrolled, she had never belonged to any Nazi party organization. 
More than that, the record revealed that in 1942 she had suffered 
imprisonment for “disobedience and willful disrespect to the Nazi 
Party.” I was elated at my discovery; but I felt humble, too. If 
Inge were indeed one of the few Germans courageous enough to 
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stand up to the party, then she was worthy of greater respect than 
we had shown her. 

On the way back to my office, I could not resist stopping at 
the Amerika Haus to tell Herr Troost what I had found. 

“You mean it’s down in black and white that she was an anti- 
Nazi, a victim of fascism? It’s official, is it?” 

Yes @lesdide 

His pale eyebrows went up and his gray face exploded with 
laughter. “That’s wonderful! Wonderful! Absolutely marvel- 
lous!” he roared. 

I stamped out, leaving him at his desk under the “Quiet, Please” 
sign, choking with laughter. 

The next time Inge called on us I asked her if it were true she 
had been imprisoned by the Nazis. 

‘“‘Who told you that?” she demanded. 

“Ts it true?”’ 

She answered evasively, “It doesn’t matter.” 

“Did they put you in prison?”’ I pursued. 

As if cornered, she replied weakly, “Yes.” 

“Why? What did you do?” 

“Nothing.” 

““You’re very modest, Inge.” 

She looked at me as if I were mad, then said, “Oh, I'll tell you 
about it, if you want me to, but it won’t mean anything to you.” 

It had happened, she said, during the year’s compulsory serv- 
ice required of all youth. The barracks to which Inge had been 
assigned were in the country about fifty miles from Stuttgart. The 
girls worked in the fields by day. In their spare time they marched 
and drilled and were given instruction in the history and principles 
of National Socialism. 

One frosty day, during morning drill, Inge was ordered to step 
out front by the older woman who was group commander. The 
commander told the group she had an announcement to make. At 
the start of the year, when the girls first arrived, she had informed 
them that the party was watching them, weighing them, assessing 
them. They had been told that from the ranks of each company 
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one girl would be selected for a signal honor, the honor of enroll- 
ment in the NS Fiihrer Schule, the school for future leaders of 
National Socialism. In this company, she went on, there was no 
doubt who deserved that honor—a girl who had cheerfully and 
intelligently carried out every order she had been given, who had 
never been heard to grumble or complain, who had worked ardu- 
ously in the fields helping to produce the food the Fatherland 
needed, who had taken the drill seriously unlike some other girls 
the commander might name, a girl, it may be added, of handsome 
and wholesome appearance—Fraulein Inge Griinow. 

A cheer went up from the company. 

As a demonstration of her leadership abilities, Fraulein Gri- 
now would now take over the company and put it through a session 
of drill. “Company, attention!” She stepped back and nodded 
to Inge. 

At the commander’s order, Inge also snapped to attention, 
hands pressed to her sides, eyes fixed over the heads of the company 
before her. No command issued from her lips. 

The commander whispered to Inge to go ahead, not to be fright- 
ened. But Inge could not. All she could do was stand rigidly at 
attention, ready to obey any other order than the one she had been 
given. 

The commander importuned her, shouted at her, commanded 
her to command. It was a strange, vivid picture I got—Inge at 
attention, the girls in rows, everything frozen and still, except for 
the angry commander, isolated and impotent, like someone shout- 
ing into a telephone when the line was down. Commanding Inge 
to lead was useless. For all the success the commander had, she 
might just as well have been ordering a “ma-ma”’ doll to say 
“‘Humperdink.” 

This was the incident which sent Inge to prison. The party 
termed her behavior a willful insult and accused her of insubordi- 
nation, despite her defense that all she had wanted to do was remain 
subordinate. She was informed that she would stay in jail until 
her stubborn spirit broke and she consented to become a leader. 
Wretched weeks followed. Her friends abandoned her. Her mother, 
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overcome by shame, charged her with bringing the whole family 
into danger. But there was one consolation: Papa did not let her 
down. He visited her as often as he could, told her she had done 
the right thing, and openly called the commander a “blockhead.” 
She seemed destined to spend the rest of her life in prison, but after 
a couple of months she contracted pneumonia and when she got 
out of the hospital the authorities decided to drop the matter and 
permit her to go home. 

Inge’s main expression, as she related this experience, was one 
of aggrieved perplexity. One thing she made apparent: she had 
certainly intended no insult to National Socialism or the party. 


A year had gone by since we had first met her. There was still 
no news of her father. Every few weeks a trainload of freed pris- 
oners arrived at the Stuttgart station. Inge met every one of those 
trains. At her request ! checked the official list of prisoners fur- 
nished to the Military Government by the Soviet Union but could 
not find her father’s name on it. 

Inge was undaunted. ‘Everybody knows those lists are incom- 
plete. It’s a fact that the Russians are holding four million of our 
men, yet they announce they have only 700,000. The Americans 
should not let them get away with that. 

“It happens often that men come back who have been given 
up for dead. Only last week Herr Breitenbach down the block from 
us, whose wife was so sure he was dead she had sold his clothes and 
his desk, came back. All the way from the Urals he walked. Yet a 
comrade in his platoon had told his wife he had seen him burned up 
ina tank. Somehow he got out. He was taken prisoner but one of 
the Russian guards let him escape. The guard even gave him the 
names of people who would help. They have a regular underground 
all the way across Russia. 

The radiant confidence of her manner no longer persuaded me. 
For some time now I had been convinced that her father must be 
dead. I tried not to reveal this conviction to her, but at the same 
Aine I could not help wondering whether Inge would ever face that 
fact or whether she would go on all her life waiting for his return. 
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A few weeks elapsed before I saw her again. I was hurrying 
down the street to the Military Government headquarters one wet, 
dismal day when I spotted her in a line of people before a large, 
brick building across the street. She wore a coat but had only a 
kerchief over her hair. She looked drawn and hollow-eyed. “What 
brings you out in the rain?” I asked. 

“Love,” she replied, letting the word hop like a toad from her 
mouth. “We’ve decided to go ahead with the wedding.” 

I was so conditioned to her way of thinking that I responded 
excitedly, “Inge! You mean your father has come home?” 

“No,” she said mournfully. “We talked it over last week—Herr 
Wegscheider and I—and decided we simply did not have the right 
to wait any longer. He persuaded me that Papa would wish us to 
go ahead.” 

“What do you wish?” 

“What do I wish?—that’s not of much importance.” Her voice, 
as she said this, could not be called cheerful, but it seemed to me 
there was discernible in it, nevertheless, a note of satisfaction, the 
tone of someone making a substantial payment toward redeeming 
her debt to society. 

“Are all these people waiting for wedding licenses?” I asked. 

She laughed at my naiveté. “Not so quick, please! This is just 
the housing bureau. First, I must get permission to move to Diis- 
seldorf, and Herr Wegscheider must put in an application for a 
two-room apartment. It will take a while yet—I know these bureau- 
crats!” 

A chill trickle ran off my hatbrim down the back of my neck. 
I wondered why the people did not wait inside the building, but 
then I perceived that it was not a building but little more than a 
three-story fagade. Through one window frame automobiles and 
trucks were to be seen, passing along a distant street. Through an- 
other I saw the side of a small shack, of new, unfinished wood. It 
was into this shack, I deduced, that housing applicants passed when 
they stepped through the imposing brick portals. Across the street, 
in front of the Military Government building a tall M.P. stood, 
splendid in yellow scarf, white leggings, and red-stripped, white 
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helmet liner. He gazed with a distant, detached air at the ruins 
and at the Germans hurrying, eyes down, along the sidewalk past 
him, like a deep-sea diver surveying the ocean floor through the thick 
glass of his facepiece, untroubled by the fish that swarm across his 
vision. He struck me, unpleasantly, as the perfect personification 
of the occupation forces, myself included. 

Eyes had been fixed on me while mine roamed. “I seem to be 
an object of curiosity,” I commented to Inge. 

“They think you are applying for something and they wonder 
why you don’t go to the head of the line.” 

I flushed. “Look,” I said, feeling myself put to some test or 
expiation. “I’ll wait with you till you go in, if you’d like.” 

“That’s silly. There’s no reason why an American should wait 
in line. You’re not used to it. With us it’s a different matter. We 
have to be patient—and so we are.” She smiled. “Besides, you 
undoubtedly have many important things to do.” 

I conceded that I was supposed to take part in a committee meet- 
ing that afternoon, adding, “Well, I’ll wait till you move up one, 
anyway.” But after a half-hour, soaked, feeling wretched about 
my failure but telling myself that the gesture was meaningless as a 
test and not called for as an expiation, I excused myself, murmur- 
ing, “If I weren’t required at the meeting—” 

“But of course,” she interposed. 

I could have strangled her at that moment for her tone of gentle 
triumph. Instead I reminded her of a party to which I had already 
invited her and, as I broke away, heard myself brightly uttering 
one of those social asininities: ““Your news turns the occasion into 
a celebration, not just a party.” I splashed across the road, con- 
scious in addition of having used the wrong gender on “celebration,” 
a mistake which followed flapping behind me like a torn trouser seat. 
I walked into the Military Government building past the deep-sea 
diver at the door. We glanced into each other’s facepieces and 
exchanged salutes. 

Efforts to make a celebration out of the party received no en- 
couragement from Inge. For one thing, she did not drink. 
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“Oh, come on, just one sip,” coaxed Frau Hechinger, a young, 
quite talented painter we had met recently. 

Inge shook her head, lips compressed, as if she were prepared 
to resist force. 

“You can’t expect to go through life sober,” somebody declared. 

Herr Troost joined in. “On your wedding day,” he said to Inge, 
“everybody will be drinking. What will you do then?” 

She lifted her head, eyes flashing defiantly. “Then I’ll drink 
too,” she exclaimed with distaste. “But I’ll hate it.” 

Later that evening, after Inge had gone home, I reproved Herr 
Troost for baiting her that way and asked why it was that my 
German friends did not seem to care for Inge although my Ameri- 
can friends were all charmed by her. 

“Do you really want to know?” 

“Of course.” 

“Because she makes us feel guilty of high treason every time we 
eat one of your cookies or smoke one of your cigarettes. She’s too 
German—l’ve told you this before. She makes us uncomfortable 
because she gives us all away.” He bit into a cookie, morbidly. “I 
think the only reason she comes to these parties is to remind us all 
we had no business coming.” 

He was so long-faced about it that I could not help laughing. 
“Have another drink,” I suggested. 

“Well, all right,” he replied, with gloomy mockery. “But I'll 
hate it.” 


We did not see Inge much after that. As often happens when a 
relationship deteriorates, on the occasions we saw each other we 
continued to be intimate without being friendly. My wife and I had 
decided to return to the United States and were busy trying to get 
the Military Government to process our shipping orders. Inge 
meanwhile was contending with the bureaucracy of German city 
government, a bureaucracy which, I knew, could be formidable and 
exasperating. Her account of her difficulties made up the main 
burden of her conversation when we saw her now. It made no differ- 
ence to the housing bureau of Diisseldorf that the motive behind 
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her residence application was thoroughly respectable: marriage. 
The officials treated her as if her request to be permitted to move 
to Diisseldorf were an unthinkable piece of effrontery. What was 
she trying to do (I could imagine them demanding )—sabotage the 
city’s economy? Overstrain the electrical equipment? Cause the 
sewers to overflow? Make the already impossible streetcars even 
more crowded? Come now, what really was behind this marriage? 
Could it be because the Diisseldorf ration included a half-pound 
more of fats per month than the Stuttgart ration? No, application 
denied. Rules were rules—no new residents could be admitted. In 
a few years, perhaps, after conditions had improved. But first order 
had to be restored, order must reign . . . 

Against this refusal Inge struggled with all her might, though 
not rebelliously, of course. Eventually, she succeeded, through the 
classified ads, in finding a Diisseldorf woman who was trying just 
as desperately to be allowed to live in Stuttgart. They arranged 
what was called a Kopftausch (literally, head-swapping), a legal 
though roundabout maneuver, and the forms stamped “Approved” 
finally arrived. 

Early in January we received orders to report to Bremerhaven 
within five days for the ship that was to take us home or, as the 
Military Government’s orders put it, “for processing and transpor- 
tation to the Zone of the Interior.” On the last day, after all our 
things were in boxes and the apartment bare, we made the rounds 
of a number of friends, saying good-bye. Inge we had expected 
to find at her office, but we learned that the construction firm for 
which she worked had cut down its staff—for lack of materials, not 
for lack of jobs, certainly—and she was employed only half-days 
now. The bookkeeper gave us her address. 

I had never before been to Inge’s house, for when we went any- 
where together she always insisted on meeting us downtown at the 
Koenigsplatz, and it was useless to argue with her; but I had no 
difheulty finding it. It was in a solid neighborhood of chestnut- 
lined streets and four-story brick houses. The hallway was dark 
except for the uncarpeted wooden stairs, bleached from repeated 
scrubbings. They were still faintly damp from the last. Inge’s 
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apartment was on the third floor. She looked at us silently for an 
embarrassing moment after she opened the door, then effusively 
showed us through an unheated hall and into a small sitting room, 
crowded with heavy, dark furniture. We spent half an hour saying 
the sort of things one says on a final visit, but with more than the 
usual constraint. Inge was plainly uneasy at our presence. 

“Did you have difficulty finding the house? Did you have to 
park your car . . . far away?” she asked. 

She laughed nervously as she said this, and I guessed then why 
she had never invited us to her home—the fear of being thought a 
collaborationist by her neighbors. 

It was an understandable fear, but it annoyed me. “No, I drove 
right up to the house,” I replied with unnecessary malice. 

Still we lingered, though every remark had now become forced. 
For some reason I began describing the Munich Central Collecting 
Point, which I had visited a few weeks before—lighting on that 
subject partly for nothing better to talk about, but mostly, I’m sure, 
to goad Inge. The Munich Central Collecting Point was an enor- 
mous stone building which had once been the national headquarters 
of the Nazi party but had now been converted by the Military 
Government into a storehouse for the art collections and personal 
loot of the top Nazis. I dwelt at length on the possessions which 
Goring had gathered—paintings, antlers, jewelry, gothic sculpture, 
monogrammed silk underwear, filling room after room in that 
gloomy building. My intention in relating this, I guess, was to rub 
in the fact that the Germans had only a short time ago been in the 
position of occupiers and had stripped the countries they occupied. 
But my account failed to produce this effect. Instead of being dis- 
tressed, Inge seemed to listen in fascination. 

“T know. I know,” she interrupted, as I began describing 
Géring’s fur-lined, green doeskin hunting coat. 

“You know what?” 

“What Géring’s hunting coat looked like. I’ve seen it hanging 
on the wall.” 

I was taken aback. “What wall?” 

“At the Obersalzberg.” 
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To my surprise—for she had never mentioned anything about it 
before, not even when I had shown her photographs of the ruins 
of it—she said that she had been to Hitler’s headquarters above 
Berchtesgaden many times during the war. She had been secretary 
to the chief of a testing airfield near Munich and had accompanied 
him whenever he went up the mountain for conferences. 

It was we who now became interested. “Did you ever see Hitler 
when you were up there?” my wife asked. 

Inge drew back, then answered stiffly. “I don’t think one should 
talk about these things, especially not with foreigners.” 

“For God’s sake,” I said, angrily, “the war’s over! And any- 
way, whether you saw Hitler or not can hardly be considered a 
secret of state importance!” 

She did not say anything for several moments. She seemed far 
away, not as if turned against us, but as if led away by her thoughts. 
At last she spoke. Yes, she said in a low voice, she had seen him, 
she had seen him many times. Often when she went out for a walk 
about the grounds at night, she came upon him. Sometimes he was 
alone and deep in thought, the cares of the whole world upon him. 

She began to warm to her subject, a warmth which had the result 
of making her not more animated but less so—less animated yet 
more alive. She was leaned back against the chair, instead of in 
her usual stiff posture. Her eyelids, half-lowered, seemed to subdue 
and soften the bright stare of her midday blue eyes. Perhaps she 
forgot she was talking to foreigners. Perhaps she forgot that she 
was talking to anyone. “There was one night that I remember,” 
she said. “I was startled because I almost stumbled upon him. I 
was afraid that I might have disturbed him . . . but he did not 
see me. He was sitting on a bench, caressing his dog.” She paused 
for a long time. “He was caressing his dog,” she repeated. “He 
seemed to be giving it all of his attention as if it were the most 
important thing in the world. He was talking to it. I couldn’t hear 
what he was saying—the same low sounds over and over—but the 
dog understood every murmur.” A ringlet of her hair had slipped 
down over her forehead. She did not push it back in place. “I have 
never in all my life seen a man caress a beastso . . . so knowingly. 
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Every touch of his fingers was significant. The beast seemed to feel 
it in every part of him, every hair of his body seemed to be re- 
sponding to that touch . . .” She spoke as if she were putting 
herself in the beast’s place, as if she were feeling the touch of those 
fingers upon her. It was clear that she could have wished for no 
higher fulfillment than to have been one of those hairs, one of the 
millions of swooning, sentient hairs upon its body. It was terrible. 
Yet she had never looked so lovely. She looked, at that moment, 
not like a pretty doll but like a lovely human being. “I was afraid 
that he would see me . . . but he did not see me,” she trailed off. 
“T went back to my room. . .” 

We were silent for a long stretch of time. I could think of 
nothing to say. 

We stood up to go, and Inge accompanied us to the hall door 
and, still seeming far away in her thoughts, murmured good-bye. 

“Good-bye,” I said. “Be sure to write us.” 

“T will,” she answered. “And when he comes back, I’ll let you 
know.” 

“Who?” I gasped. 

“My father,” she replied evenly. “Who else?” She measured 
us for a moment with a level stare. “You'll hear from me then, 
don’t worry.” 

Her words dogged me down the stairs as I left. I haven’t heard 
from her yet, but I am waiting. 
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Hope Not Being Hope 
SAMUEL YELLEN 


hope not being hope 
until all ground for hope has 
vanished 

—MariannE Moore, The Hero 


Hope not being a thing of feathers, 
Peacock sapphire, bronze, and green, 
Toucan yellow, flamingo scarlet, 

All flutter, swoop, and color clang: 
The thing of feathers is the dream, 
Takes wing for Never-Never Land, 
Comes to roost in a blasted tree, 

A gray bedraggled effigy. 


And hope not being jeweled scales, 
Iridescent dolphin sparkle, 
Chinese dragon flash and flame, 
Bright expectation in the hand: 
The thing of scales is the wish, 
Slips away to the Seven Seas, 
Comes to rest on sunless mud, 
Light snuffed out, a leaden gaud. 
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And hope not being a thing of flesh, 
Panther velvet, tiger tissue, 

Stallion metal, reindeer grace, 
Supple sleek seductive woman: 

The thing of flesh is self-deception, 
Flesh falls in, turns to fat, 

And even as we name the shape 
Becomes a lewd contorted jape. 


Hope not being, not being hope 


Until all ground for hope has vanished: 


Pluck the feather, scrape the scale, 
Strip the flesh down to the frame. 
Color, light, and grace extinguished, 
No flattering unction on the soul, 
Hope is hope when all is gone 

But naked sinew, nerve, and bone. 
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ADDING THE STONE AGE 


by Wallace Stegner 


(=: of the most obvious facts of history to the white Ameri- 
cans who by discovery, exploration, trade, bullets, rum, 
treaties, and the Word of God took over the continent from its 
aboriginal inhabitants was that the aboriginals were doomed to 
extinction, and soon. The Kansas editor in the 1860’s who prayed 
that Lo and all his tribe should be obliterated could feel that though 
the day was unwarrantably delayed, yet he could rest in hope. As 
early as 1823 James Fenimore Cooper, following Thomas Camp- 
bell, following Chateaubriand, had stamped the portrait of the 
vanishing Noble Savage indelibly upon our literature, and elegiac 
Indian oratory of the Chief Logan kind was a staple of the salons 
even before the Revolution. Like a racing whippet after a me- 
chanical rabbit, literary sentiment would pursue frontier ferocity 
across the westering nation. The same people who collaborated 
in the Indian’s destruction might—quite honestly and even simul- 
taneously—denounce the juggernaut that was destroying him. 

Quite honestly. For however sympathetically or sentimentally 
a white man viewed the Indian, the industrial culture to which as 
an American he gave his allegiance and owed his character was 
certain to eat away at the tribal cultures like lye. Attitudes might 
vary, but the fact went on regardless. 


I 


What destroyed the Indian was not primarily political greed, 
land hunger, or military power, not the white man’s germs or the 
white man’s rum, though all of these helped. What really destroyed 
him was the manufactured products of white industry, iron and 
steel, guns, needles, woolen cloth. Once possessed, they were for- 
ever indispensable. Moreover, the destruction visited upon the 
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Indian was not precisely or always what the public assumed it 
would be. There was no literal extermination of the race. Though 
systems of counting differ, there are by some systems at least half 
as many Indians within the continental United States now as there 
probably were when Columbus touched the Indies—and this in 
spite of the obliteration of dozens of whole tribes by war, disease, 
and cultural disintegration. 

It was not the continuity of the Indian race that failed; what 
failed was the continuity of the diverse tribal cultures. These exist 
now only in scattered, degenerated reservation fragments or among 
such notably resistant peoples as the Pueblo and Navajo. And here 
what has protected them is only partly the remarkable stability 
of their own institutions; partly they have been saved by aridity, 
isolation, the difficulties in the way of dense white settlement. Even 
here a Hopi dancer with tortoise shells on his calves and turquoise 
on neck and wrists, and a kirtle of fine traditional weave around his 
loins may wear down his back as an amulet a nickel-plated Inger- 
soll watch, or a Purple Heart medal won in a white man’s war. Even 
in Monument Valley where not one Navajo in ten speaks English, 
squaws may herd their sheep through the shadscale and rabbitbrush 
in brown and white saddle shoes, or gather under a juniper for 
gossip and bubblegum. The lye still corrodes even the resistant 
peoples. Some of the Pueblo villages are all but dissolved; some 
others are held together as much by white sentiment and assistance 
as by their own cohesiveness. 

But though extermination was not quite of the sort or the com- 
pleteness expected by friend and enemy alike of the Indian, the 
cultural exterminations were as sad as what was visited on the 
buffalo and the carrier pigeon. What is more, many tribal cultures 
died out before the white man had made more than the most ran- 
dom and unco-ordinated efforts to record them. Invaluable his- 
tories were lost for lack of historians. It was not until the second 
quarter of the nineteenth century that the study of Indian cultures 
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began to be put on any sort of scientific basis, and not until 1879, 
when the Bureau of Ethnology was formed under the directorship 
of Major John Wesley Powell, that cultural anthropology as it 
related to the American Indians became a study pursued by many 
men with similar aims and similar methods. By that time, a lot of 
the opportunities were gone. 

By then the cultures of the eastern Indians were either extinct 
or so altered, debased, interpenetrated, and diluted and mixed one 
with another, and all with white civilization, that much of the eth- 
nologist’s work could hardly be told from the archaeologist’s. The 
eastern tribes from the Abenaki of Maine to the transplanted rem- 
nants of Creeks and Choctaws in Indian Territory beyond the 
Mississippi were already difficult to study. For some tribes not 
even vocabularies had been preserved, few records of the legendry 
and lore, only random collections of artifacts. The Middle West 
was almost as bare; the Far West was in 1879 still the home of 
tribes with some of their traditional culture left. Yet so interesting 
a tribe as the Mandans had been practically wiped out by smallpox 
before more than a handful of students reached them. The bellicose 
Arikaras were almost gone, their relatives the Pawnees were going, 
and so on. 

Also, the disruption and the consequent speed-up of cultural 
exchange that had begun with the first white traders had not only 
moved tribes from their ancestral homes but had moved them clear 
out of one cultural complex and into another. The Mohicans and 
Iroquois of Pennsylvania and New York were not quite as extinct 
as James Fenimore Cooper had implied; the chances were that 
their remnants were off beyond the Missouri acting as scouts and 
mercenaries for white cavalry. In the same way the Sioux, once 
woods Indians in Minnesota and Iowa, had become horse Indians 
of the Dakotas; the horse revolution which was strictly a white con- 
tribution to Indian polity had transformed tribes from Texas to 
the North Saskatchewan. 

All of this—what had been before white intrusion and what 
remained after four centuries of war and exchange, was a subject 
to excite a scholarly mind, especially a mind galvanized as Powell’s 
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was by evolutionary science and tempted by the nineteenth-century 
exercise of synthesizing and codifying human knowledge. The 
leaven that worked in Herbert Spencer, Lester Ward, Lewis Mor- 
gan, Karl Marx, Henry and Brooks Adams, worked just as power- 
fully in Powell, who had begun his public career as the heroic 
explorer of the Colorado River and would end it as one of the most 
influential organizers of science in the world. Pre-eminently 
Powell was a synthesizer, and the steps that preceded synthesis in 
any science were organization, classification, system. It was in- 
evitable that when the part-time ethnological studies of his old 
Geographical and Geological Survey of the Rocky Mountain Region 
were expanded to become the preoccupation of a separate bureau, 
he would try to systematize the study of the Indian. There lay the 
widest and most tempting of problems, long neglected, cluttered 
with the guesses of amateurs and the mythology and wishful think- 
ing of Welshmen, Mormons, and popular romancers; conducted 
out of ignorance into fabrication; clouded with blood and old 
feuds; burdened with the missionary zeal that wanted to put all 
Indians into overalls with hoes or Bibles in their hands; compli- 
cated by governmental misunderstanding and bad faith and by 
Indian hatred and instability—and almost too late. 

Powell made his first studies of Indians among the White River 
Utes of Antero and Douglas in the wilderness of western Colorado 
in the winter of 1868-69. From then until his death in 1902 he 
worked, not with utter single-mindedness but with an unremitting 
purpose, to bring order out of chaos and to substitute knowledge 
for the hatred, fear, sentiment, hearsay, rumor, and legendry by 
which we knew the tribes of America. There is no especial drama 
in such a slaying of the dragons of error and confusion, but the 
achievement of his Bureau was enormous, and Powell was the heart 
and brain of his Bureau. As part of the extraordinary outburst of 
governmentally supported science that after 1870 made Wash- 
ington one of the major scientific centers of the world, the Bureau 
of Ethnology has deserved a historian before this. Of the profes- 
sional historians, only Henry Adams saw the significance of Wash- 
ington’s scientific bureaus. And yet the eulogy of Powell by his 
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successor, William Henry Holmes, was not too far from sober 
statement of fact. 

The Bureau of Ethnology is peculiarly his, the lines of research initi- 
ated by him being in the main those that must be followed as long as the 
Bureau lasts—in fact as long as the human race remains a subject of study 
_ . . It was a fortunate circumstance that his energies were directed to a 
field little encumbered by the forms, methods, and determinations of earlier 
students, since it enabled him to conduct his investigations on new lines, 
and thus to raise the science to a higher plane. 

The series of volumes published by the Bureau, which are more com- 
pletely Powell’s own than the world can ever know, are a splendid monu- 
ment to his memory, and . . . will stand, not only for himself but for the 
nation, among the most important contributions to human history ever 
made by an individual, an institution, or a state. 


II 


Disregarding the accounts of travelers, which sometimes, as in 
the case of the Travels in North America of Maximilian of Neu- 
wied, were of great ethnological importance, there was only a 
handful of major studies of the Indian before 1879. It is a demon- 
stration of our long, almost unbelievable neglect that none of these 
came until well into the second quarter of the nineteenth century. 
Albert Gallatin’s Synopsis of the Indian Tribes . . . of North 
America, with which American ethnology properly begins, was not 
published until 1836, though preliminary studies appeared earlier. 
The Indian Tribes of North America, by Thomas McKenney and 
James Hall, was published in three volumes between 1836 and 
1844, George Catlin’s two-volume J/lustrations of the Manners and 
Customs and Condition of the North American Indians in 1844. 
Henry R. Schoolcraft’s government-subsidized Historical and 
Statistical Information Respecting the History, Conditions, and 
Prospects of the Indian Tribes of the United States appeared as six 
serial volumes between 1851 and 1857. Lewis Morgan’s League 
of the Iroquois came in 1851, his Ancient Society not until 1877. 

Pictorial recorders were hardly more alert. Though dozens of 
people, beginning with Jacques Lemoyne de Morgues in 1564 in 
Florida, had sketched Indians and characteristic tribal ceremonies 
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and customs, there was no concerted or official effort in that direc- 
tion until John C. Calhoun, then Secretary of the Interior, col- 
laborated with Governor Cass of Michigan Territory and Thomas 
McKenney, Indian Commissioner, in sponsoring an Indian gallery. 
The gallery was begun in 1824 by James Otto Lewis, who painted 
Indians for five dollars a head, and was continued by others— 
Charles Bird King, A. Ford, S. M. Charles, G. Cooke—some of 
them nameless or mere initials. McKenney and Hall’s The Indian 
Tribes of North America assured itself a permanent usefulness, 
quite apart from its textual matter, by reproducing one hundred 
twenty portraits in color copied from the Indian Gallery by Henry 
Inman. Inman’s copies are still preserved in Harvard’s Peabody 
Museum, but almost the entire gallery of originals, which found 
its way to the Smithsonian under Joseph Henry’s sheltering wing 
in 1858, was destroyed in the Smithsonian fire seven years later. 

By that time there were two other galleries of Indian paintings: 
that of George Catlin, painted in the years following 1831 and 
widely exhibited from 1837 on; and that of John Mix Stanley, 
probably superior as art and at least as valuable for its preservation 
of vanishing cultural details. The fate of Stanley’s paintings was 
more lamentable even than that of the Indian Gallery. They came 
into the national collection on loan in 1852, but Stanley’s sponsors 
were unable to induce Congress to appropriate money to buy the 
more than two hundred paintings made among forty-three tribes. 
As another Congress would later do with the Civil War photographs 
of Matthew Brady, this one ignored a collection of inestimable 
national value. Before the end, Professor Henry was paying 
Stanley an annual pittance to keep the collection together. Even- 
tually it too, except for a few canvases hung in another wing, went 
up in the 1865 Smithsonian fire. Not even copies or reproductions 
were saved. Of the three early collections of Indian paintings, 
only Catlin’s survives in the original. 

The worth of all these paintings and drawings, even if they miss 
as art, is obviously great. The value of the early ethnological 
summaries is variable. Gallatin is of first importance because his 
classification of the tribes by language provided the key to much 
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future study; Morgan gave later students some of the bases of tribal 
social organization. Catlin’s gallery, composed of equal parts art 
exhibit, waxworks, museum diorama, and Wild West Show, is de- 
batable as art but unquestionably important as scientific illustra- 
tion. Catlin showed as commendable a desire for authenticity as 
if he feared he would have to establish it in court. There is hardly 
a painting without its affidavit. McKenney and Hall, with their ten 
dozen portraits in color, are an invaluable source for the fleeting 
details of disappearing tribal conventions—styles of face and body 
painting, costumes, modes of headdress and hairdress, ornament. 
As for Schoolcraft, though his six volumes comprise a virtual en- 
cyclopedia of the Indian and inevitably contain much valuable 
material, they are wretchedly organized, somewhat pompous, and 
weakened by jealousy of rival authorities, notably Catlin. 

All these books contributed to the sum of our knowledge near 
mid-century, but only Gallatin and Morgan were seminal. When 
Powell began, he had hardly any real guides to research except 
Morgan’s work on tribal organization and Gallatin’s classification 
by language, and even Gallatin was in serious need of moderniza- 
tion and revision. Gallatin had divided the American Indians into 
twenty-eight linguistic families, admitting that his division was pre- 
liminary only: the vocabularies collected by Lewis and Clark had 
been lost and not replaced, and “with the exception of Salish, and 
a few words of the Shoshonee and of the Chinook, we have as yet 
no knowledge of the Indian languages west of the Stony Moun- 
Laisa, 

Powell was better off. He himself knew three Shoshonean dia- 
lects—Ute, Paiute, and Hopi—and he had nearly seven hundred 
vocabularies and many linguistic studies that he and Professor 
Henry had collected from many sources. He could at least go ahead 
and revise Gallatin. Yet there were almost unbelievable lacks, and 
where there was not lack there was chaos. So fundamental a matter 
as nomenclature, for instance: 

When white men met a tribe of Indians for the first time, they 
generally called it either by the name it used for itself, by some 
nickname freakishly applied, or by a translation or mistranslation 
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from the oral or sign-language name. But when they heard about 
a tribe from its neighbors they might call it, not as it called itself, 
but as the neighbors called it. 

Thus the French, working westward along the canoe track from 
the St. Lawrence, heard the Ojibways (whom the Americans would 
later call the Chippewas) refer to their western enemies as Nadowe- 
is-iw, meaning “‘snake,”’ and by metaphor, “enemy.” The French 
corrupted this to Vadowessioux and then to Sioux. But these same 
Indians were universally referred to in sign language by a throat- 
cutting gesture, and in places and at times white men called them 
Coup Gorge or Cutthroats. They called themselves the Dakota. 
But within the Dakota “nation” there were Yanktons, Sissetons, 
Ogallalas, Santees, Tetons—several subtribes speaking three dis- 
tinct dialects. And all around them—scattered, in fact, from the 
lower Mississippi to the North Saskatchewan and from the Caro- 
linas to the Yellowstone country—were tribes who despite wide 
cultural and physical variations spoke some form of that same 
Siouan tongue: Biloxis, Quapaws, Osages, Poncas, Kansas, Oma- 
has, Iowas, Otoes, Missouris, Crows, Minnetarees, Mandans, As- 
siniboins, Tutelos. The language relationship was clearly the one 
meaningful clue to classification among these widely scattered 
people of at least three distinct culture patterns. But what did you 
call each of them for scientific purposes, so that ethnological ter- 
minology would be as precise as the language of botany, and stock 
and tribe and clan be as clearly labeled as order, genus, species, 
and variety? It was Powell’s premise that human taxonomy should 
be as precise as zoological or botanical taxonomy. But, quite apart 
from difficulties of translating Indian sounds into English spell- 
ings, here were these tribes with multiple names and a fantastic 
range of spellings (even Gallatin, on his ethnographic map of 1836, 
had spelled the Pend d’Oreilles ““Ponderays”). Many tribes had 
been named and renamed at different times by people speaking 
different languages. Sometimes subtribes and mere clans or fam- 
ily groups had been mistaken for separate tribes and given separate 


names. 
The fact was that no one had ever sat down seriously to try to 
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clarify the muddle of the tribal names. No one knew for sure how 
many tribes there were or had been. No one had ever established 
a principle of naming, whether priority, accepted usage, euphony, 
or something else. Before the tribes could be reclassified accord- 
ing to Gallatin’s pattern with the addition of all the new knowledge 
now available, someone had to do this pre-chore of what Powell 
called a “synonymy.” That meant reading through and collating 
the enormous literature that in four hundred years had accumulated 
about the Indian—and there was no adequate bibliography. 

Start from near scratch, then, with first steps: a bibliography, 
a synonymy, and a more accurate classification of the tribes by lin- 
guistic affinity. Before starting to write the science of American 
ethnology, create its alphabet. 


Ill 


For the bibliography there was a man at hand, James Constan- 
tine Pilling, trained as a court reporter but diverted to geology 
and ethnology by his devotion to Major Powell. Dependable, tedi- 
ous, somewhat stuffy, he was anathema to Clarence King, the first 
director of the United States Geological Survey. He reminded 
King of George Hearst, who (King said) in Tucson was bitten on 
the privates by a scorpion, which fell dead. Yet Pilling proved 
himself indispensable a hundred times. He was made to order 
for the job of bibliographical research, and had in fact already 
begun it under the old Powell Survey before the Western surveys 
were consolidated into the United States Geological Survey in 1879 
and Powell was temporarily diverted to the Bureau of Ethnology. 
The work casually begun occupied him the rest of his life. He 
labored over it until he accumulated a vast tome, which in 1885 
was printed as one hundred sets of proof sheets. These were sent to 
collaborators and correspondents for additions and corrections. As 
these came in, Pilling went on patiently adding, digging out, hunt- 
ing down. In the course of his work, which he carried on in addi- 
tion to his duties as chief clerk of the Geological Survey, he accumu- 
lated for the Bureau of Ethnology one of the great ethnological 
libraries of the world. He toured American libraries over and over, 
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and when he went to England to receive an inheritance he scoured 
Europe’s libraries and bookshops as well. His sight weakened as 
the bibliography grew far beyond any possible single set of covers. 
He began to issue it piecemeal in fat bulletins: A Bibliography 
of the Siowan Languages, A Bibliography of the Iroquoian Lan- 
guages, A Bibliography of the Muskhogean Languages, Notes on 
Eliot’s Indian Bible . . . One by one he plowed through, com- 
pleted, and published his guides to the great linguistic stocks— 
Algonquian, Athapascan, Chinookan, Salishan, Wakashan. The aim 
was utter definitiveness. When Pilling died in 1895 after twenty 
years as Major Powell’s amanuensis, he had cleared away the brush 
for future scholars, collected a major anthropological library, and 
was well into two new bibliographical bulletins on the Shahaptian 
languages and the languages of Mexico. 

Fuss-budget, meechy foster uncle, a filing-system man with 
painstakingness where his imagination might have been and devo- 
tion in the place of his ambition, he rendered an enormous service. 
As soon as a man with a dynamic imagination gave him a course 
to run on, he did a more than respectable lifework. “Do you want 
to do Powell a favor? Poison Pilling,” Clarence King wrote to his 
engineer Becker. But if Becker had acted on his chief’s advice 
there would have been a cornerstone unlaid, a pre-chore undone. 

A pre-chore, at least, as it was first conceived. It was charac- 
teristic of Powell’s labors that a preliminary job designed to pre- 
pare the way for future important research should itself become 
a major area of research, should consume twenty years of a man’s 
diligent labor and remain unfinished at the end. Considering the 
state he found his favorite sciences in, Major Powell’s ambition 
to organize and then master them was Promethean. Almost every 
one of his great projects ended the same way—his master atlas 
of the United States, his survey of reclamation sites in the West, 
his inclusive study of the public domain in all its aspects, his syn- 
thesis of the science of man. The only thing clearer than the fail- 
ure of his grandiose schemes is the compelling weight of their 
partial accomplishment. 

Everything needed doing at once, everything depended on every- 
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thing else before it could even be begun. Yet what needed doing got 
done. A pamphlet that Powell had printed in 1877 for the use of 
his fieldworkers was reprinted and revised in 1880 as An Intro- 
duction to the Study of the Indian Languages, and in quick suc- 
cession it was followed by manuals on the study of mortuary cus- 
toms, sign language, medical practices, tribal governments, my- 
thology. “It is the purpose of the Bureau of Ethnology to organize 
anthropological research in America,” Powell said blandly in his 
first annual report, and he meant exactly what he said. The man- 
uals were the beginning, useful to the Bureau’s full-time workers 
but even more useful to the missionaries, army officers, local 
savants, enthusiasts, and pothunters whom Powell now enlisted as 
collaborators. By providing a center, an organization, and a sys- 
tem of study he channeled enthusiasms that had formerly frittered 
themselves away, and steered them until their results could be made 
useful. Sometimes a local amateur was put on salary for a special 
job; once in a while one proved so able that he was brought in as 
a permanent member of the staff. And even while the alphabet 
and syllabary of the science were being prepared, specialized 
studies were continued or begun, and the results published in the 
Annual Reports and Bulletins. 

Among the things that a decade and more in Washington had 
taught the Major was that both Congress and collaborators were 
impressed by publications. He had also learned how to delegate 
sections of his extensive plans, and he retained to the end of his 
life an extraordinary generosity with ideas: he gave them freely 
to all his assistants, and many of the assistants made distinguished 
careers out of them. One result of that generosity was that he could 
stir his assistants and colleagues to a lasting and fruitful en- 
thusiasm. 

It would be too painstaking a job for anyone but a historian 
of science to trace strand by strand the lines of research that Powell 
and his Bureau put out in the eighties and "nineties, while Powell 
was also organizing geology, topography, and irrigation. But for 
that sort of historian the study would be indispensable. The con- 
tinued, orderly, planned effort that Pilling put into the bibliog- 
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raphies was put in by others on different problems. Colonel Gar- 
rick Mallery, for instance, detailed from the army for special 
duty with Powell, devoted ten years and more to the study of 
Indian sign language and picture writing—the prespeech and pre- 
writing of the continent. He related the sign language to the sign 
language of the deaf, the picture writing to all the known forms 
of calligraphy as well as to tattooing and body painting the world 
over. Humorous, somewhat ribald, quaintly and curiously learned, 
Mallery could turn a lecture on tattooing into a hilarious smoker 
talk, or attack a whole unmapped region of anthropological re- 
search with Pilling’s thoroughness. His monograph on picture 
writing, called a preliminary report, ran to 807 pages, with 1,295 
figures and 54 full-page plates, one of the most exhaustive and one 
of the most lavishly illustrated of all the Bureau’s publications. 


IV 


As soon as Pilling had attained some degree of completeness in 
his preliminary bibliography, and Henry Henshaw and his assist- 
ants had made some headway against the intricate problem of the 
synonymy, Powell assigned himself the linguistic classification of 
the tribes. This too, issued in the delayed Seventh Annual Report, 
1885-6 (not published until 1891), was called a preliminary 
study. Powell never got back to it—he never got back to any of his 
half-completed projects—but there was little cause to. Like Mal- 
lery on sign language and picture writing, Yarrow on mortuary 
customs, Cyrus Thomas on the mounds, Royce on Indian land 
cessions, and Pilling on bibliography, it is a cornerstone, a basic 
text. 

The Hon. William Gilpin, celebrating the unifying effects of 
American geography in his Mission of the North American People 
in 1873, had contended that the Indians “from Darien to the Esqui- 
maux and from Florida to Vancouver’s Island” exhibited “a per- 
fect identity in hair, complexion, features, religion, stature, and 
language.” He could hardly have been more spectacularly in error. 
Gallatin had found so much linguistic variety that he could trace 
no relationship whatever among twenty-eight different stocks, made 
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up of hundreds of distinct languages and dialects. Now Powell, 
adding to Gallatin what had come in since 1836, found not twenty- 
eight distinct stocks but fifty-eight, composed of over five hundred 
languages as different from one another as the languages of Europe. 
Most of the new ones came from the linguistically diverse West. 
Some stocks represented single small tribes, some many tribes 
much scattered. Like Gallatin, Powell accompanied his report 
with an ethnographic map, and from Henshaw’s synonymy studies 
he extracted names which, on the usual scientific principle of pri- 
ority of use, seemed most logical for stock and tribe. To distin- 
guish tribe name from stock name he added a suffix, -an, to the 
latter. 

Behind the standardized nomenclature and classification he 
threw the Bureau of Ethnology’s already great prestige and the 
persuasion of its own publications. The system remains, altered 
only in details. Though he was not himself a distinguished field 
ethnologist, as some of his men were, he fixed in the 142 pages of 
a preliminary report not only the fundamental language of a 
science, but its divisions and its basic classifications. 

As the years enriched the Bureau’s collections and findings, 
Powell gradually evolved another and more abstruse system of 
classification, the fivefold or “pentalogic” categories into which 
he divided all human activity and into which he compartmentalized 
all the activity of his Bureau. In his later years his pentalogy 
became something of an obsession, yet through all the years when 
he was developing it it was a most effective framework for research. 

What he called “aesthetology” covered all the arts, games, 
pleasures, of a tribe. “Technology” included all crafts and indus- 
iries. “Sociology” took care of the institutions of trade, of prop- 
erty, of the clan or gens, of government. “Philology” included all 
possible studies of language, from Pilling’s bibliographies to analy- 
ses of primitive grammar. And “sophiology” dealt with every 
manifestation of religion, philosophy, and education, including 
the medicine which among all savage tribes was pure magic. The 
framework could be applied as well to dead tribes as to living 
ones; it worked as well with archaeological studies as with eth- 
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nology. Because of the structure of the research plan, the publica- 
tions of the Bureau during its first twenty years comprise a re- 
markably cohesive whole. 

Modern anthropology has changed some things in Powell’s 
system, but examination seems to demonstrate that the changes 
are more a matter of terminology than of anything more profound. 
The prestige of the Bureau could establish and standardize tribal 
and language-stock names, but it could not, in spite of the half- 
embarrassed loyalty of Powell’s colleagues, enforce acceptance of 
some of his bizarre neologisms. Much of his terminology is ex- 
tinct—the word “‘sophiology,” for instance. And yet if a student 
were curious enough he could dip into Powell’s speculations on 
language and find there in his discussion of “sematology,” one of 
the branches of philology, the curiously prophetic spore of modern 
semantics. 

And the synonymy, begun right at the beginning and continued 
with changing personnel through many years, the study that was 
properly preliminary to most others—what of that? Like the other 
basic studies, it could not be kept basic; it outgrew its preliminary 
purposes. Otis Mason, Garrick Mallery, Henry Henshaw, had all 
had a crack at it. Powell based his nomenclature for The Lin- 
guistic Families of North America on it, but having served that 
purpose it refused to die. By the time Powell’s linguistic classifi- 
cation was published, the synonymy had developed into a project 
for a dictionary of the Indian tribes north of Mexico. To com- 
plete it, the ethnologists of the Bureau divided up the several lin- 
guistic stocks and began filling and filing note cards. In 1893 
Henshaw had to resign because of ill health, and the partially com- 
pleted sections of the dictionary were passed on to Frederick Webb 
Hodge, who like Henshaw enlisted the part-time help of almost 
everyone in the office. In 1902, when Major Powell died, the dic- 
tionary was still uncompleted, but its fragments promised such 
usefulness that Secretary Langley of the Smithsonian urged Hodge 
to concentrate on it and finish it up. 

It took four more years. Finally, in 1907, five years after the 
death of the man who had initiated it and twenty-eight years after 
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it was first proposed as a job preliminary to everything else the 
Bureau might do, the synonymy was published as the Handbook 
of American Indians. It is what Schoolcraft’s six volumes pre- 
tended to be—what they could not have been made in the 1850’s. 
In the two fat volumes of the Handbook are summarized most of 
what was known about the Indians when Powell began to organize 
the study of American ethnology, plus all that he and his many 
brilliant assistants added. For the study of the tribes north of 
Mexico it is as essential as a dictionary is to a language student. 
And it is another demonstration of the system and order, admit- 
tedly improvable but still astonishingly sound and astonishingly 
definitive, that Powell and his helpers imposed upon a science they 
found almost unformed. They not only rescued priceless cultural 
records, but evolved a procedure for studying them. In doing so, 
they widened the legitimate boundaries of the historian and even 
enforced upon him, as Henry Adams and Lewis Morgan were both 
sure a study of the American tribes would do, a new concept of the 
historian’s function. In effect, Powell’s Bureau of Ethnology gave 
the historian for his use the whole region of prehistory, a firsthand 
record of the living, but rapidly vanishing, Stone Age. 
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After my daughter’s fifth birthday party 

A friend said in a child-free interval, 

“For your sake I learned where Kevin’s grave is.” 
Then I walked down the sun-beaten road 

With Kevin to the green fields of fourteen. 


Thad last seen my boyhood friend two years 
Before on that very way I wandered. 

“Hi!” from his car his fine deep voice had called. 
“Hop in. I’ll give youa lift. Inthenews 

I read you’d be off to war, and I thought, 

‘I wonder if Christy’s the next in line?’ 

Four of us died in war. And now you go. 

We’re not so old. But there’s not many left.” 

He had meant members of our Boy Scout Troop, 
Recalling the fourteen-mile hike only two could take 
In a test to pass from Tenderfoot to Second Class. 


I reached the oak trees by the well-known road, 
Thinking of Kevin, killed while I had lain 

Ona distant cot. The cemetery 

Drew me, ina kind of fourteen-mile hike, 
Mourning that he had been the “next in line”; 
Knowing I sought a carven marble stone; 

And, standing, when I found it, thinking strange 
And final the crisp 1952. 

Then in the full sunlight I started back. 


Where last I had seen Kevin by the road 

Bankside black raspberries were shimmering. 

I picked a handful since the child’s party 

Had left her in a gift-expecting mood . . . 

And she would find these large, first berries sweet. 
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[he summer was at an end, 
and the fall was starting, with 
the dry leaves. The trees were bare 
except for a few leaves of yellow, 
brown, and red. It was early morn- 
ing in the beginning of autumn in 
Teheran. The prayer and the ser- 
mon had been ended in the Mosque 
of Shah, and the people, some with 
beads in their hands and others 
murmuring prayers, were leaving. 
The holy words could be heard 
around the mosque, and in the ave- 
nue where it was located. 

The dome and the head of the two 
minarets of the mosque shone in the 
sun. The blue, a special Iranian 
blue that was the basic color of both 
dome and minarets, was more in- 
tense than the blue sky and mixed 
with it as if it belonged to it, as if 
it were a part of it, as if some wan- 
dering painter, following the cara- 
van from Caravansary to the wilder- 
ness, had painted them with steam 
on the blue horizon. They seemed 
mysterious and part of heaven. The 
tall, decorated minarets with designs 
in pink, leaf green, and pale yellow, 
were taller than the cypresses which 
stood erectly around them. They 
seemed even more mysterious among 
those cypresses. 

The sun rose, exhibiting the de- 
signs of the mosque as if an invisible 
hand fixed a strong spotlight on it 
to show its beauty clearer. The mo- 
saics in blue, pink, green, and yel- 
low were bathing in the sun, show- 
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ing all their details. It was obvious 
that they were designed on purpose 
for it because it was under the light 
that they looked their best. 

The entrance of the mosque, an 
archway that joined two rectangles, 
had the same designs with the same 
colors. In addition, prayers in Ara- 
bic handwriting decorated the edge 
of the arched entrance and the rec- 
tangles. There was neither door nor 
guard to keep people from entering 
the house of God—the house that 
held the deepest ideals man could 
ever have invented. 

The guard had swept the entrance 
and the courtyard of the mosque 
early in the morning and had 
watered the clay pavement. A per- 
fume of clay and water was in the 
air. One could think of saints and 
imams smelling that perfume. A 
big pool was in the center of the 
courtyard, where the worshipers of 
God washed before prayer. Passers- 
by felt chilly, noticing that pool so 
early in the morning. At the right 
hand of the courtyard was a hall, 
higher than the floor, that was cov- 
ered with a mat. The hall had stony 
columns joined with decorated 
It was toward the north 
that leads to Mecca, the holy center 
of pilgrimage for the Moslems of 
the world. 

The hall that was used for prayers 
during the summers was now oc- 
cupied by the letter writers. They 
were coming a few at a time, spread- 
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ing the tools of their profession 
each on a space between two col- 
umns. 

When Goli stepped into the court- 
yard, the hall was already lighted 
by the sun and some of the writers 
were busy writing letters for their 
customers. A man was washing his 
feet in the pool, and a woman with 
a child in her arms was leaving the 
mosque. Goli, like a lost child in 
a strange place, passed the woman. 

“Where could I write my letter?” 
she asked. 

“Over there. Don’t you see the 
writers?” and she pointed to the hall. 

Goli, a pale girl of fifteen, went 
directly toward the hall. 

On the first platform a young 
woman was sitting. She had on a 
veil and sat very close to the writer. 
She bent toward him so that she 
could whisper in his ear. There was 
a broad smile on the writer’s face 
and a movement in the woman’s 
shoulder under the veil. “And please 
do tell him to come back as soon as 
possible.” She uttered this sentence 
aloud. It seemed that the letter was 
at an end, because the woman 
opened her veil to fix it. She had 
bleached her face with powder in 
that early morning and her cheeks 
were painted so red that they 
tempted secret loves and hidden 
joys! Goli passed the first platform. 

Next to her on the second plat- 
form a young soldier was sitting, 
cross-legged, his hands bolted to- 
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gether over his knees. His uniform 
was faded, and he was busy explain- 
ing to the letter writer what he 
wanted to be written. “. . . And I 
never will forget the day they came 
to collect soldiers, when you read 
my name in the paper you turned 
pale .. . I don’t know what the 
idea is of bringing the children of 
the people to the city and making 
them soldiers.” The letter writer 
stopped him while he took another 
sheet of paper from his wooden box. 

Goli halted in front of the second 
platform, watching the soldier. He 
was following the hand of the writer 
moving on the sheet of paper, so he 
could not pay attention to the young 
girl, who, looking at the soldier, 
was remembering something. Even 
more, she was wishing something. 

She had a military shirt on, but 
without military slacks. Her shirt 
was colorless and old. It was 
mended with patches that did not go 
well with it. But the buttons were 
still shining and the red insignia 
were still on the shoulders. She had 
knotted two soles of different col- 
ored stockings together and had used 
them as a belt over her military 
shirt. 

She had on a black skirt under 
her shirt. Her black cotton stock- 
ings had holes in both heels and 
showed her red skin. Her shoes 
were worn out. It was not easy to 
walk in them. A red scarf covered 
her face, and it showed her face 
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even thinner and paler, her eyes 
blacker, and the expression of her 
face downcast and sad, in that fall 
morning. 

She passed the second platform, 
while she looked back once more at 
the soldier. The third platform was 
occupied by a young writer who 
happened to have no customer. He 
sat on a little carpet, and a small 
table was in front of him. He was 
handsome enough to be distrusted, 
and Goli passed him, going to the 
fourth writer. 

He was an old man of fifty. A 
smile formed in his brown, sun- 
burned face when he raised his head 
and saw young Goli in front of him- 
self. His hat was dirty and so was 
his shirt. Both suggested dry years 
and lack of water, the pool being in 
the center of the mosque! It seemed 
that he had not taken a bath for 
years and had not changed his 
clothes for ages. Maybe he had no- 
body to wash his clothes for him and 
mend them. Maybe he was far from 
his home. A stranger, a lonely man 
in the whole world. 

Goli watched him a while and 
then sat down in front of his be- 
longings. A blue inkpot, a few pens, 
a notebook, and a pack of yellow 
sheets of paper were all he had, all 
put together on the mat that covered 
the hall. Could they do anything, 
help any? 

The man was busy trying a pen on 
a piece of paper. He was drawing 
lines as crooked as his wrinkles. The 
pen scratched on the yellow paper, 
like a serpent creeping over dry, 
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fall leaves. Goli made an impatient 
gesture. 

“Couldsl aves 

The man put the pen down and 
took another pen to try, and as his 
head was bent toward the paper, he 
asked, “What do you want?” 

“I want to write a letter—a letter 
home.” 

“Where is home?” 

“Our village . . . our house that 
is near the fountain.” 

The man put the pen down and 
looked at her. First a smile ran in 
all the lines of his features. Then it 
stopped. The expression of his face 
first showed, “I have seen the fun- 
niest thing in the whole world, and 
I will tell you all about it so that it 
kills you from laughter.” But then 
a cloud of seriousness veiled his 
forehead, and it shouted, “No fun!” 

““Won’t you write my letter? You 
know I am in a hurry. Mistress will 
quarrel with me if I am late. I put 
the meat on the fire and came along 
to write my letter ... Please .. .” 


Her head was bent toward the 
floor . . . she was speaking fluently 
and hurriedly and the writer missed 
most of the sentences. She couldn’t 
control herself, as if the words had 
been kept prisoned in her memory 
for a long time. So they rushed, 
pushed each other, held each other 
back, and then made very poor sen- 
tences. The man tried his best to 
arrange the rush of her words and 
write a good letter for her. 

“Please, Sir, write it as you know. 
I don’t know what to say. I am 
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stupid, I mix everything together. 
First write salutations and best re- 
gards then (I hope your hand will 
reach the shrine of Eighth Imam). 
Please write it very carefully (Oh, 
what am I saying—lI know you will 
write it very carefully )—no, I mean 
write it in a way that my mother 


will come to me instantly. Yes, 
write: 
“Mother, Dear Mother, Cruel 


Mother (Oh, no! Don’t write it, 
wipe it out), write only Dearest 
Mother. I have not had a good time 
since I have come to Teheran. Come 
to me as soon as possible or else I 
will die or turn mad in this foreign 
city. I send my best regards to my 
aunt . . . Kiss my little sister and 
my goat. How is my goat? Who 
takes it to the wilderness every day? 
Don’t please don’t cut her hair with 
that blunt scissor; it hurts her, I 
am sure. Buy her some fresh grass. 
I have no money to send you to buy 
fresh grass for her. They haven't 
paid me yet. As soon as I get paid, 
I will buy her a bell. I have seen a 
very nice bell in the shop next door, 
and the shopkeeper said that this bell 
is ordered by the schoolmasters, but 
he promised that it will do for my 
goat as well. 

“Send my best salaams to Mrs. 
Mowvarid. Tell her: ‘May God curse 
you. May fire come out from your 
grave. Say, “Woman, what had I 
done to you that you made me a 
wanderer of foreign lands?’ Say, 
‘What was wrong with our village 
that you made my poor mother send 
me with foreigners to Teheran to 
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serve them, to work for them from 
early in the morning till late at 
night? Couldn’t I eat a morsel 
of bread in our house in the vil- 
Meee Ths 

“Dear Mother, I swear you to the 
God, if you have a glass of water 
in your hand to drink, don’t drink 
it and come to me. Come and take 
me home. I will die here. Some- 
times I feel so sad that I want to kill 
myself. In the evenings when it 
grows dark, the kitchen seems a 
prison; no, a grave to me and I 
become so nervous that I cry. The 
mistress comes to me and asks: 
‘What is wrong?’ and I say: ‘Noth- 
ing, I just weep on my fate.’ Dear 
Mother, save me from here or else I 
will turn mad . . . Today, that I 
have come here to write this letter, 
is a holiday. The mistress has gone 
to Shemiran.* She will be back at 
noon. I put the meat on the fire, 
added as much water as I could, 
and hurried here to ask this sir (Sir, 
may God reward you for your help- 
fulness) to write my letter. 

“I do all the housework, sweep- 
ing the rooms, cooking, washing; 
all work is done by me. The mis- 
tress is always in front of the mir- 
ror making herself pretty, or going 
out shopping. I have one of my feet 
in the kitchen and the other in the 
store. The bell of the door and the 
telephone ring at the same time. The 


* A village near Teheran. 
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house is so unorganized that nobody 
knows who is who. The master 
promised to buy three balls of knit- 
ting wool for me to knit a sweater for 
winter. He wanted to buy a pair of 
shoes for me, too. But the mistress 
didn’t permit him to do so. She 
called me bad names. She called me 
‘stupid country woman whose job is 
looking after sheep and goats.’ And 
I cried, cried and said: ‘Let me go. 
Send me back home .. .” And all 
day long I cried in the corner of the 
kitchens oe. 

“In the summer, Hushang Khan 
was here and I had a better time. 
He sometimes gave me two or three 
rials* and I used to spend that 
money buying something for you 
and my sister. But now he has gone. 
He is serving his military service. 
Poor Hushang Khan! I feel so sorry 
for him. The night he left he gave 
me a note of two tomans,} but the 
mistress took it from me. She said a 
young girl ought not to have so 
much money. That night I could not 
sleep at all. My heart was beating 
so hard that I thought it would come 
out from my breast. I cried so much 
that my pillow became wet... 
Dear mother, come to me or else I 
will die here and you will be sorry 
for me and will say: ‘If only I had 
gone to my poor child and brought 
her back home.’ 

“Dear Mother, they have bought 
many beautiful things in the shops 
near our house. Lots of red cloths 
that I wish I had a scarf and skirt 


* Dimes. 
+ Quarter. 
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out of. I don’t need a shirt. Hu- 
shang Khan has given his shirt to 
me. It is very pretty. When I have 
it on, I don’t know what happens 
to me. First I feel warm, and my 
cheeks start burning. Then some- 
thing goes on inside my body, and 
warms me all over. My knees trem- 
ble and my heart throbs so that I 
can hear its sound. 

“Dear Mother, I felt the same 
thing one day when the mistress 
took me to Shah Abdul Azim. That 
day when I pressed my lips against 
the silver network of the shrine that 
fenced the long grave of the imam, 
I felt warm, too. I was kissing the 
silver bolts and repeating the pray- 
ers that the mistress uttered quite 
aloud for me to repeat. But I was 
not there. I was somewhere else. I 
was thinking about something that I 
cannot describe, and I was happy 
although the mistress said that it 
was better if I repeat the holy words 
with tears, and I did what she said. 
The imam must have been very tall 
and manly, dear mother, having 
such a long gravestone. And some- 
times I think that it is a sin to feel 
like that. Maybe God has punished 
me for what I have felt these days. 
If it is true I will repent . . . but I 
wish I were in the village to put my 
shirt on once and show it to the chil- 
dren and then repent. The shoes 
that you bought for me are torn into 
pieces. I have no underwear, noth- 
ing. My shoulders and my back 
ache so painfully that I have to rub 
them every now and then. Yester- 
day I went to the priest who 
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preaches in the Mosque of Shah and 
asked him to count his beads and 
find out: ‘Is it good if I go back 
to our village on foot?’ The beads 
showed that it was awful to do so. 
Then I begged him to consult the 
Koran. It came bad, too. I heard 
the word ‘Hell’ mentioned in God’s 
words twice. I thought maybe it 
meant if I come back home on foot, 
I will go directly to hell . . . from 
the village.” 

The old man held the young girl’s 
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hand in his hand, wet her forefinger 
with ink, and pressed it at the end 
of the letter he had written—the 
short letter that he had written, 
omitting half of what she had told 
him to write. Then he raised his 
head and looked at her. He halted 
a second, then still holding her 
young hand in his old hand, asked 
her: “Sister, will you marry me?” 


Men are reasoning rather than reasonable animals. 


—ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
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REPORT ON A 


POETRY MAGAZINE 


k AVITA is the first poetry 
magazine to be published 


in India. For many years it was 
the only one. There was a Gujerati 
Kavita some years ago, but I do not 
know if there is now a poetry maga- 
zine in existence in any Indian lan- 
guage except Bengali. 

Kavita was started in 1935. Sudh- 
indranath Datta’s quarterly review, 
Parichay, was then in full bloom. 
That was the best literary review 
we have had in Bengali, after Pra- 
matha Chaudhuri’s Sabujpatra. In 
it the Sabujpatra group published 
the works of their maturer or declin- 
ing years, but its atmosphere was 
different. Sabujpatra, and after 
that Kallol, stood for the spirit of 
release; Parichay was critical in its 
approach, as befitted the times. 
Looking back now, I can see its task 
was to set the house in order after 
two decades of turmoil, out of which 
had emerged the later and remade 
Rabindranath, and the second gen- 
eration of the successors who strove 
to break through him. 

It was at one of Sudhindranath’s 
famous Fridays that I first saw a 
poetry magazine. Annadasankar 
Ray, the novelist, sat nursing on his 
lap a magazine of frail proportions; 
I picked it up and looked. It was an 
American publication, with a brick- 
red cover showing a portrait of 
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Shelley—I do not remember its 
name. The contents were not im- 
pressive, but I was excited by the 
fact that it existed. And a daring 
thought occurred to me: why not 
have one like this in Bengali? 

We in Bengal had grown up in 
a climate where verse was frankly 
despised by popular journals. Not 
that they eschewed verse—that 
would have been better—but they 
relegated it to a position of utmost 
dishonor. Verse appeared, often in 
smaller type, at the foot of a page 
where an article had concluded; it 
was used as a stopgap, a space filler. 
The standard of selection was of- 
tener the length or brevity of the 
piece than its poetic merit; exci- 
sions were freely made to suit the 
space. Even the better-known poets 
fared no better, though an exception 
was made in the case of Rabindra- 
nath Tagore, when his greatness be- 
came indisputable. Editors did not 
undertake to return verse manu- 
scripts; some printed notices to the 
effect that they destroyed all re- 
jected verse. From boyhood up- 
ward I had never ceased to feel the 
shame of this treatment; however 
bad the mass of printed or unprinted 
verse may be, this editorial man- 
handling was an outrage on the art 
of poetry. It was true that Sabuj- 
patra flouted all conventions of the 
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trade, and Kallol and the later liter- 
ary magazines distinguished between 
verse and prose by printing the 
former in larger type and with wider 
margins—as often as not on the 
front page. This was some solid 
gain, but I sometimes dreamed of a 
magazine which would contain noth- 
ing but poetry and its concomitants. 
It was one of my private dreams, 
unmentionable even to friends. Now 
the sight of that English—or Ameri- 
can—magazine turned the dream to 
an idea. 

I could not believe there was the 
smallest chance of realizing the idea. 
I looked upon it as fantastic, impos- 
sible. But I could not get rid of it 
either. It refused to be knocked out 
of my brain. I often found myself 
playing with the thought, and when 
I did bring out Kavita, there was 
more of play in it than determined 
action. It began timidly, though in 
good cheer, as an experiment which 
would fail but would be fun to have 
failed in. I had no money, but I 
had friends. Many of them col- 
laborated, though of different 
literary affiliations. Bishnu Dey, the 
poet, put down five rupees toward 
initial costs; so did one or two 
others who were not writers at all. 
To this I added what I could and 
bought some quantities of high- 
grade paper of British make. As 
for contributions, I was in no lack 
of good things; the poets who had 
made their mark in Kallol and 
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Parichay were then in full action, 
and I had a surprise up my sleeve— 
the very young Samar Sen. 

The first issue appeared, a slim 
enough thing in yellow cover bear- 
ing a cubist design of the name. It 
looked pretty, but we scarcely knew 
to whom the copies were to go. On 
a Sunday I drew up a list of some 
twenty of Calcutta’s cultural elite, 
persons whom I knew by face or 
name, and sent out copies to them 
with a request to enter their sub- 
scriptions. I was not very optimistic 
about results, but the messenger re- 
turned with quite a pocketful of 
large and small silver coins—we 
still had silver coins in those days. 
Samar Sen, at that time better known 
as a brilliant undergraduate student 
than as a writer of beautiful prose 
poems, carried ten copies to the big- 
gest newsstand in town. “Six annas 
for this! Not worth more than an 
anna, I’m sure!” was the verdict of 
the owner of the newsstand, a man 
who had his finger on the public 
pulse in an almost literal sense. But 
he had to take ten more copies on 
the day after the next. He must have 
been surprised, but I was much 
more so. 

My next venture was to send a 
copy to Rabindranath—we had de- 
parted from the custom of starting 
with the poet’s blessings. This was 
rewarded with a longish letter and a 
poem of some importance, both in 
that matchlessly beautiful hand- 
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writing on which whole generations 
had modeled theirs. Tagore never 
dictated his letters or desisted from 
copying out his poems till his very 
last, disabled days. I had an im- 
pulse also to send a copy to Edward 
Thompson, the English biographer 
of Tagore, who wrote a leading arti- 
cle in The Times Literary Supple- 
ment, basing his remarks on Pari- 
chay, Kavita, Rabindranath’s latest 
volume of verse, and an English mag- 
azine of Madras. Perhaps Thomp- 
son’s was the longest and most au- 
thentic review of Indian literature to 
appear in that august purveyor of 
British culture. 

We were able to enlist some more 
subscribers by persuasion, but our 
first batch of unsolicited subscrip- 
tions came from the political dé- 
tenus—men confined in “camps” 
without trial for indefinite periods, 
of whom there happened to be hun- 
dreds in the ‘thirties, after the sec- 
ond outbreak of Bengal terrorism. 
They all belonged to the Bengali in- 
telligentsia; many of them were 
students. As a rather shamefaced 
recompense for the discourtesy of 
their confinement, the British Gov- 
ernment gave them a not too meager 
allowance and allowed them to buy 
books and periodicals which they 
judged to be politically “safe”—and 
these included almost everything 
from poetry to philosophy, from his- 
tory to anthropology. So the dé- 
tenus were the best of readers in 
those days; many of them have since 
confessed to having had their only 
bout of serious reading during the 
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months or years of their confine- 
ment. When they were released after 
the Gandhi-Irwin pact there was a 
big drop in our “circulation”—if 
that word is not absurdly inappro- 
priate here. I felt uneasy lest we 
flop in the middle of an act, but at 
the turn of our fourth year I realized 
we had crossed the danger line. We 
would not collapse suddenly—that 
much was clear by then. 

I started with little ambition. I 
wanted verse to be spared the “also 
ran” position assigned to it by popu- 
lar magazines; I wanted to print the 
works of poets in a worthy manner, 
no matter how old—or young—they 
might be. My fond wish was to have 
a reserved saloon for poets, where 
they would feel at home and perhaps 
meet interesting traveling compan- 
ions. My original plan amounted to 
no more than this. But like a novel 
in the making, Kavita acquired a life 
of its own and went ahead. It came 
to be identified with a whole move- 
ment in poetry; it was able, through 
its pages of poetry and prose, to 
introduce a series of new poets and 
enhance and embellish the reputa- 
tions of older ones. For some time 
it had an ancillary project, a new- 
poetry series called Ek Payshay Ekti 
or “A Pice Apiece.” Some thought 
this silly, but Amiya Chakravarty 
and a few other poets responded 
warmly to the suggestion, and soon 
we had quite a presentable collec- 
tion of not at all bad-looking book- 
lets. Each was of sixteen pages, with 
a poem on each page, and was of- 
fered to the public for four annas, 
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that being the equivalent of sixteen 
copper coins. A poem for a pice 
didn’t sound so bad; certainly the 
poets didn’t overestimate their cash 
value, though they did fall short of 
the mark once hit by T. L. Beddoes, 
who offered an epic for a penny! 

I believe all this did some good in 
a general way, no matter how small 
our coverage was. It was good to 
have a small and exclusive stage for 
poetry, to have it detached from the 
other branches of literature, so that 
it could be the focal point of atten- 
tion. The people who bought our 
tickets were not many, but the little 
show was talked about here and 
there, and those who laughed at it 
also helped us by being lured into 
an awareness of the existence of 
poetry. I must say that these labors 
have not been lost; during the two 
decades of Kavita’s lifetime the gen- 
eral awareness of poetry has con- 
siderably increased. Poets have risen 
in editorial estimation; a popular 
magazine of today would not only 
concede more grace to the visual 
presentation of verse—at any rate as 
an exception—but even make pay- 
ment for poetry in some cases, a con- 
cession which was unthinkable in 
the ’thirties. Quite recently, a band 
of young poets marched the streets 
of Calcutta, shouting slogans in 
praise of their trade, exhorting 
passers-by to read more poetry, and 
declaiming specimens to those for- 
tuitous crowds that instantly gather 
in Calcutta streets when something 
is supposed to be going on. It is 
pleasant to note that the traffic police 
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did not interfere with the activities 
of these enthusiasts for their art. 
Poetry has the same fate every- 
where; it doesn’t sell. I was amazed 
to read in an issue of Poetry that 
in the United States the works of 
new poets were sometimes issued in 
editions of two or three hundred 
copies. I was amazed not because 
I expected the American public to 
be more receptive, but because the 
figure was utterly disproportionate 
when compared with the million- 
figure sales of newspapers and slick 
magazines there. Well, two to three 
hundred copies for a volume of verse 
wouldn’t be a bad mark in Bengal, 
where the most widely read news- 
papers do not have a circulation of 
a hundred thousand. Books by the 
best of our modern poets have had 
first editions of about that size—the 
limit being set at five hundred. When 
the first edition of my first book of 
poems dribbled out its five hundred 
copies in ten years’ time, everybody 
thought it had done rather well. 
Even now, when Rabindranath has 
been enshrined in Bengal almost as 
a household god, his books of poems 
have an average run of a thousand 
copies for an edition. The excep- 
tions are his voluminous Sanchayita 
(Selected Poems)—the mainstay of 
the publishing department of Visva- 
Bharati—and such titles as have 
been exalted or degraded to the rank 
of textbooks. This is the general 
view of the situation here, but lat- 
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terly the sales of modern poetry 
have noticeably gone up, largely 
through the enterprise of the Signet 
Bookshop in Calcutta. A thousand 
is not an improbable figure today 
for even a first book of poems, nor 
are the commercial publishers totally 
allergic to poetry, though they still 
insist on the antidote of gift bind- 
ings. 

In order to complete the picture I 
must add that hitherto modern Ben- 
gali poets have had their books pub- 
lished at their own cost, or through 
the generosity of friends. I do not 
know of a single exception to this. 
This does not mean that the poets 
were well to do—few of them were 
—or that the rich befriended them, 
but that printing was exceedingly 
cheap in the prewar days, especially 
during the slump of the ’thirties. 
One could see a book through by 
scraping together a hundred rupees, 
sometimes much less. That was a 
lucky circumstance for the poets 
and for our literature, for I do not 
know how otherwise those books of 
poetry could have appeared which 
have since proved to be germinal. 
But now that the costs have trebled 
or quadrupled, without a propor- 
tionate rise in the incomes of intel- 
lectual workers, publishing has be- 
come a formidable problem for 
poets, whether new or well known. 
Although one or two among the big 
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publishers are showing some inter- 
est in serious poetry, the fact re- 
mains that the works of the best of 
our living poets are out of print at 
the moment—with a few exceptions 
here and there. Some have been so 
for years, and much of their later 
productions still remains buried in 
their lockers, or coyly hidden from 
curious eyes in the chests of their 
prospective publishers. 

A few more details may be of in- 
terest. Kavita has been a very 
homely affair all along. It has never 
had any offices, or a paid employee, 
or even any proper files or records. 
Some essential stationery and a small 
typewriter have been all the office 
equipment. Its clerical staff, pack- 
ers, and stamp pasters have all been 
composed of myself, my friends, and 
my family—a variable personnel in 
which I have remained the constant 
factor. I have always had a few 
associates willing to help; friends 
in business establishments have 
passed on advertisements; printers 
have been ideally patient with their 
bills. Actually the first two issues 
were printed free of charge by the 
Purvasa Press, owned by the poet, 
Sonjoy Bhattacharya. This is how 
Kavita has managed to appear and 
to stay. But perhaps it has stayed too 
long for its type. In the fitness of 
things, I think it is time that it 
“folded.” 
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Ge was very large, towering over the counter of the little shop 
as she looked down upon me. 

“Give me the umbrella,” she said severely. 

Because she stood behind the counter while I faced her across 
it, there was the presumption that she had control of the expert 
knowledge. When I am behind my desk in my office at the Uni- 
versity, I, too, sometimes assert the authority of my position. 

And yet the thought occurred to me that I had a working ac- 
quaintance with umbrellas, having faithfully carried one in London 
for more than six months, and enough mechanical background 
to understand the principle on which they are constructed. Why 
couldn’t this woman accept my diagnosis that two tips were missing 
from the ribs? A bold impulse—but I yielded, of course. 

She took the umbrella, opened it with a flourish, and twirled 
the handle expertly, watching the rib tips revolve. 

“Tips are missing from two of the ribs,” she declared with the 
full weight of her authority. Her gaze returned to the umbrella. 

“This is not English-made,” said she, with the air of pronounc- 
ing an adverse verdict. 

“Oh, no,” I replied. “I told you when I brought it in. . . 

“I don’t know,” she interrupted, “I really don’t know whether 
we can find the tips to replace these.” 

I pondered alternatives—to recapture this alien umbrella and 
continue using it in its disabled condition . . . to try some other 
shop where perhaps the risk of spiritual humiliation was less . . . 
to buy a new one of the right nationality. 

“Well, if it can’t be repaired—” 

“No, no,” she said brusquely, depriving me of independent 
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action, “leave it here.” She filled out a slip, “Call back in three 
days. We may be able to find something for it.” 

Hunching my head down into my coat collar, I walked out into 
the morning drizzle and humbly set off for home. As I walked, 
I realized that I had been made a victim of the English techniques 
which have been so brilliantly analyzed by Mr. Stephen Potter in 
Gamesmanship and Lifemanship. He describes these “ploys” as 
being used in the social setting of the middle classes, but it was 
evident to me that tradespeople had also achieved mastery of the 
essential secret of Lifemanship, “always to be one up.” 

The repair of an umbrella runs to a few shillings—a transaction 
of no great moment, and so, perhaps, I deserved the treatment re- 
ceived. But the purchase of a motor car, particularly by people 
in academic income brackets, is another matter. Few of us are in 
the assured position of Hildebrand’s father in Hilaire Belloc’s 
Cautionary Tales for Children, who, on the subject of motor cars, 
said to Hildebrand, “‘Come, we’ll off to town and purchase some.” 
When a professor calls at an automobile display room, prepared 
to lay cash on the line, he feels that respect and even admiration 
ought to be assured. 

Secure in this frame of mind I walked into the Oxford Street 
agency of one of the big manufacturers, fully prepared to have the 
lads gather round me. Sure enough, I was placed in a chair on 
one side of a desk, and with evident consideration a salesman bent 
his ear to my intention of placing an order for a car of a certain 
model. He congratulated me on my perception of the general 
situation: “I hope I may say it without offense, but some of your 
compatriots come in at nine in the morning and find it hard to 
understand that they can’t choose a car and drive it out of the shop 
after lunch.” I knew enough to know that supplies were short and 
immediate delivery unlikely; and I was pleased to be treated as 
a knowledgeable man who had come in to place his order promptly. 

The salesman waved his hand casually to a car which sat upon 
a dais on the other side of the large room and said, “That is the 
model you have in mind. Would you like to be shown it? I take 
it you already have some knowledge of it.”” This I found pleasant— 
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too many American salesmen have taken me over a car spark plug 
by spark plug, while I strove to muster comments which matched 
their enthusiastic sales talk. 

The purchase of a car in England at present, even when the 
purchaser pays an export price in dollars, is hedged about with a 
number of complications. The chief of these is the application for 
exemption from purchase tax. The salesman and I traversed this, 
filling out forms in triplicate in which I declared that I proposed 
to export the car to my home country at a specified approximate 
date, that I engaged not to sell it in England at or before my de- 
parture; particulars of my nationality, residence, passport number, 
and other items too numerous to mention were added. Under the 
salesman’s tactful instructions I took the blanks round the corner, 
found a commissioner of oaths in a solicitor’s office, swore to the 
truth of these statements, and brought the form back. 

“Now, Mr. Buck,” said the salesman, “we come to the rather 
difficult matter of . . . color. Er . . . have you, or your family, 
any decided preferences with regard to color? If you have, the 
company will do its utmost to buy, beg, borrow, or steal paint of 
a color which suits your fancy. It will, however, greatly accelerate 
delivery if your are willing to accept a car of whatever color is 
ready.” 

I replied that my own reaction to color was entirely neutral, so 
long as the company restrained its designers from zebra stripes, 
and that I felt sure I could speak for my family. 

I went away in a cheerful glow, feeling that I had been given 
my just dues as a customer, and ready to regard the umbrella lady 
as merely one of those unfortunate blots which may mar any social 
scene, however pleasant. I was also refreshed by the matter-of- 
factness with which the whole transaction had been handled. No 
eloquent discourses on the features of the car . . . no glib lectures 
on automotive engineering . . . no high-pressure selling. 

Lifemanship was sure to appear, however, and I discovered that 
in this range of purchases the customer is disciplined by subsequent 
events. 

The first intimation that I might eventually possess this car came 
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to me in the mails two weeks later. In it one of the staff of H. M. 
Commissioners of Customs and Excise, in print so small I used a 
pocket glass to read it, wrote that he “had been directed to inform 
me” that my application had been approved. Subject, of course, 
to very precise conditions about the time and manner of export. 
The letter then concluded with this ominous sentence, which I re- 
produce in full: 

The tax will be payable if the car is not exported within the time allowed 
even though this may be due to its destruction or loss by accident, and it is 


therefore in your own interest to see that the car is insured for its full tax- 
inclusive value. 


He then assured me that he was, Sir, my most obedient servant. 

This began to sound to me like the dragon of the umbrellas. 
It might not mean that the customer was always wrong, but there 
was a strong suggestion that the customer had to live up to a role 
for which American experience had not really prepared him. The 
customer has an easy time of it in the United States, and sometimes 
even is allowed to form the impression that he is always right. 

I discussed this forbidding communication with some of my 
English friends. I was still in a position to countermand my order; 
and it seemed to me tactless to suggest that the car, which still had 
no more actuality than as a subject of official communications, 
might be lost or destroyed. To say nothing of the unpleasant im- 
plications as to what might happen to me if I were in it in the 
circumstances of the second possibility. It seemed to me not un- 
reasonable that the motor export corporations might get some work- 
ing arrangement with H. M. Commissioners so that the form had 
a different tone. One could scarcely expect that officialese could 
be stretched to read: 

You lucky fellow, your application is granted and now you can have one 


of our beautiful English cars. We do have'o say that you should insure for 
its value plus tax, just in the unlikely event, etc. . . . 


But suppose that I were a nervous elderly lady who wanted to take 
my parrot for airings in this car? I could imagine that occasion- 
ally a sale might be lost—that after the letter came in from H. M. 
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Commissioners some customers might go down to the salesman and 
withdraw from the deathtrap they saw closing in on them. 

I stuck by my intentions. Relying on my limited acquaintance 
with English business procedures, I awaited notice that the car was 
ready for delivery. When the agreed date was just a few days away, 
and I had been awaiting notice for a few weeks with no word as 
to whether the car would be forthcoming, I finally rang up. I faith- 
fully followed my salesman’s instructions, and asked for him, re- 
ferring to the card he had given me. The office operator’s voice 
said, “Mr. Riley has left the company.” 

This was a slight shock, which was immediately intensified by 
my being disconnected while I paused to orient myself to the situ- 
ation. I rang again, was told again that Mr. Riley had left the 
company. I then set about the business of establishing the fact that 
I had a car on order, that I hoped it was soon to be delivered, and 
that I wanted to talk to someone about it. I even offered to tell the 
story to the operator herself, if no one else seemed qualified to meet 
the situation. While the phone crackled and hummed, and dis- 
jointed bits of conversation went round and round the issue, I 
seemed to hear clearly a voice in the background which kept on 
saying, “Give me the umbrella.” 

Finally another man was designated to take over Mr. Riley’s 
responsibilities toward me, and he proved to be a worthy successor. 
He was polite and friendly, and he restored my standing on the 
waiting list, so that a car finally came into my hands only a few 
weeks later than the originally promised date of delivery. On this 
happy date he opened the way for a few comments of mine by 
saying apologetically that he feared the company had “‘rather let 
me down.” I assured him that I realized this sort of problem arose 
from manpower and material shortages which I was in a position 
to understand; but I remarked that not all American customers 
would possess sufficient knowledge of the general economic picture 
to take this sort of thing agreeably. 

I mildly suggested that the company’s routine in such cases 
might be improved. In my own country someone else would be as- 
signed to this sale on the very day that Mr. Riley left. This successor 
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would then ring me up and assure me that he was straining every 
nerve to carry through the transaction that had begun with Mr. 
Riley. I admitted that he might strain my every nerve as well, for 
he would be quite capable of ringing me up daily to assure me that 
everything possible was being done—everything possible except to 
deliver a car to me. 

“In fact,” I granted handsomely, “the chance of delivery under 
adverse conditions is probably no better in the United States than 
here. But the amount of reassurance that I would receive would 
be much greater—and if you can’t have your car, the fact that the 
company seems to feel as badly as you do at least gives you a 
companion in disappointment.” My listener politely agreed that 
there might be something in what I was saying and engaged to take 
the matter upstairs with higher executives. 

I found garaging for the car near where I lived in Hampstead, 
and began the somewhat arduous business of “running it in” at 
low speeds for the first five hundred miles. My income bracket has 
already been defined, and because of it I “‘run” or “‘break in” a car 
with extreme care. I cannot afford to receive less than the maxi- 
mum life that can be delivered by the mechanism. I have been 
well trained in the operation. The first car I ever owned was kept 
in motion only by virtue of the loving care which two very capable 
mechanics and I lavished on it during its life, a life which by our 
joint efforts we prolonged beyond normal expectancy. I put this 
backlog of experience, restraint, and skill to work upon my newly 
acquired car, and enlisted the assistance of the owner-manager of 
my garage and his assisting mechanic. 

I remember the owner-manager of the garage with genuine af- 
fection. He was genial, courteous, and helpful. He coached me 
on the rules of the road—since my car was equipped with left-hand 
drive for American export, I was sitting on the wrong side of the 
car as I drove down the wrong side of the road. His assistant was 
also friendly though his face and manner were not. He was a Cock- 
ney youth, and the swarthiness of his face was accentuated by heavy 
frowning eyebrows. His dour appearance, combined with the terse- 
ness of this speech, made him seem sullen. 
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One morning I started my motor, and waited for it to warm up 
before I drove out of the garage. The mechanic raised his head 
from his work on another car, and listened. Then he walked across 
to my car, raised the bonnet, and listened intently. He looked at 
me, his face made unusually forbidding by the concern he felt. 

“Ave you been knockin’ this abaht?” 

For a few moments I was unable to take this as anything less 
than humiliating, a deadly aspersion on my competence. Here I 
was—back at the wrong end of the umbrella. Although I was again 
one down, I soon appreciated that the intention behind these harsh 
words was friendly. The owner-manager lent his experienced ear 
to the diagnosis of the ominous sounds, and I was advised to take 
the car back to the manufacturers: “It’s their pigeon.” 

This advice embarked me on complications which can be sum- 
marized quickly, though it took a long time to live through them. 
The company’s repair shops were closed for a week’s vacation— 
it was close to the August Bank Holiday—no other shops could be 
used for such an operation. The date for shipping the car to New 
York was scheduled with iron-clad firmness by the steamer com- 
pany, backed up by H. M. Commissioners—there wasn’t anything 
seriously wrong, in spite of what my mechanic said. Finally the 
car was loaded aboard ship, more than two weeks before we set 
sail on a faster ship, so that it would be ready in New York for 
our drive home to California. 

The English remain British in methods and attitudes even when 
they are doing business in America. The day we landed in New 
York I went to Buffalo to attend a meeting. I asked my wife to ring 
the company’s agency and verify that the car had arrived, had been 
checked, and would be ready for me three days later so that I could 
drive it to Washington and overtake her. When I rejoined her I 
had a full account of what had happened. 

“After a lot of fuss and delay I got a man on the wire, and the 
first thing he told me, in a tone of happy indifference, was that the 
car had not arrived.” 

I was thunderstruck. We had surrendered the car, at some in- 
convenience to ourselves, a full two weeks before. our sailing, 
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receiving the most solemn guaranties that it would be ready for us 
in New York. 

“What did you say then?” I asked, conscious of the fact that 
I had picked up the car and driven it to Washington, and wonder- 
ing what miracle had been performed. 

“I simply lost my temper,” said she, “‘and told him that he could 
jolly well have that car, or one just like it, ready for you in three 
days.” 

“Andthen 7oe¢- 

“Then he found it—but in their shop in Brooklyn.” 

“But . .. It was around the corner from my hotel in New 
York—” 

“T told him that you were returning from Buffalo in three days, 
and that you must have that car conveniently ready to drive out 
of New York early in the morning before the Labor Day week-end 
traffic began. He finally fairly groveled, so far as that is possible 
over the phone, and promised that one of the company’s officials 
would personally drive it to the garage near your hotel.” 

At this late date it dawned on me that if the timing and the 
tone are right, it is possible occasionally for the customer to be 
one up. 

All this is Lifemanship. Let us recall the definition of the expert, 
Mr. Stephen Potter: 


In one of the unpublished notebooks of Rilke there is an unpublished 
phrase which might be our text: “. . . if you’re not one up (Bitzleisch) 
you're . . . one down (Rotzleisch) .” 

How to be one up—how to make the other man feel that something has 
gone wrong, however slightly. The Lifeman is never caddish himself, but 
how simply and certainly, often, he can make the other man feel a cad, and 
over prolonged periods, (Potter on Lifemanship, London, 1950, pp. 13-14.) 


How this illuminates my experience! Besides the august lady of 
the umbrellas, and the whole corporation hierarchy of the motor 
manufacturer, there rise in my memory the butchers, the barmaids, 
the grocers, the exasperating women in stationers’ shops, the chem- 
ists, the candlestick makers. All of them always one up. 
However complex the rules of the contest between seller and 
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buyer, the procedure has one great merit. You may have a good 
deal of difficulty in getting what you want, but you rarely walk out 
of the shop carrying half the merchandise on its shelves, wondering 
what you bought all this or that for. This is low-pressure salesman- 
ship, and often very refreshing. You may have some trouble in 
qualifying as a customer, but you are spared the dangers of being 
a prospect. You came in with the intention of buying something. 
It may be necessary to instruct you as to what it is you had in mind. 
It is also justifiable to inquire whether you might not have need 
of something else, and to suggest unobtrusively that we have it in 
stock. Would you be interested in this, which has just come on the 
market, and cannot be obtained just anywhere? Just the socks, Sir? 
Thank you, Sir, good day, and call again sometime. It is pleasant 
and flattering to be credited with intelligence enough to know what 
you don’t want. But it is a little trying to be classified as a half-wit 
who doesn’t know what he came in for. 

There is a historical background for this attitude. Britain’s long 
lead in trade expansion and industrial development during the nine- 
teenth century was based on the industrial revolution which began 
in the eighteenth. For well over a century customers have been 
coming to her shores, eager to purchase goods and equipment, or 
to borrow capital, or to employ engineering and business skills. 
The British had no need to develop the bastard art of advertising— 
they had the stuff and the rest of the world knew it. Coupled with 
this there grew up a tradition of integrity of workmanship and 
honesty in dealing. The whole nineteenth century was an immense 
success, writ large over the whole map of the world with textiles, 
ironwork, capital investment, insurance, and cheap tin trays. Suc- 
cess produced an atmosphere of serene self-confidence—so serene, 
in fact, that serenity could become slightly offensive to the foreign 
customer. 

Two world wars, especially the second, produced shortages so 
intense that self-confidence readily moved on into Lifemanship. 
Since 1939 there has been a perpetual shortage of everything from 
wrapping paper to dynamos. The ration book is still the indispen- 
sable qualification for the customer before he can buy a wide range 
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of the commonest staples of everyday living. It’s no trick at all to 
be one up over the pleading look of the timid lady who wants to buy 
a quarter of a pound of boiled sweets. And who can match the 
ineffable superiority of a barmaid I once saw? A customer had come 
in for cigarettes on Sunday evening, with no tobacconist open until 
Monday morning. 

“Nothing but Turkish,” said she with complete indifference. 

He turned to me and my half-pint. The English threshold of 
reserve is lower than it used to be; and it was always lower in pubs. 
His face showed a slight flush. 

“Bags and bags of Players she’s got under the counter there. 
And she used to like me, and I’m a regular here. But now she 
won’t sell them to me.” 

“Aren’t you funny!” said she, without a trace of a smile. “I 
could laugh and laugh.” 

“Bad luck,” I said. I was careful not to say, “Bad show.” I 
wasn’t going to take sides—there would be a time when I would 
want cigarettes for the same reason. Don’t stick your neck out and 
you won’t have your head chopped off. 

The rest of the twentieth century, certainly the next decade or 
so of it, is already a very different story from the success of the 
preceding hundred years. There has been the mobilization of over- 
seas investment for the war, for which British economists devised 
a masterpiece of the national trick of understatement: “Disinvest- 
ment.” There have been the loans, and the Marshall aid, and the 
nagging “dollar gap.” It is true that the population figures are 
leveling off—but at the figure of fifty millions. It is also true that 
inventiveness is not exhausted—there are the Comets in the air, 
and the little low-powered cars (including mine) on American high- 
ways, and the charming and interesting films, produced with little 
money but with brains and taste, on the screens of the movie houses 
of the English-speaking world. There is a dogged hopefulness, and 
reform and change. All the same it looks as though the going would 
continue to be rough. 

There was an occasion in 1948 when I had to carry fifty pound 
notes away from my bank. I brought down a money belt, and when 
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the notes were paid over, the assistant manager took me to the 
gentlemen’s so that I could partially disrobe and stow the stuff away. 
We conversed, and when I said that I had been a student in England 
twenty-five years before, he remarked I must notice a lot of changes. 
So I mentioned the usual trifles, among them that coffee, to the 
American taste, was immensely improved. 

“But you haven’t mentioned the most important difference,” he 
said. “This time you find us broke.” 

The tremendous problem for Britain in the twentieth century is 
the problem of livelihood. The living must be made by selling. 
And so we come to social attitudes. Is Lifemanship reconcilable 
with Salesmanship? 

For certain kinds of snob selling of luxury goods it undoubtedly 
is. But for a great range of commodities and services—of which 
umbrellas are only a minor fraction—the drums must be beaten 
seductively. 

I suggest this with regret. I hope that some peculiarly British 
form of low-pressure selling can be devised, which will move the 
goods without blinding the customer in a neon glare. I treasure the 
hope that there will continue to be some corner of the world “that 
is forever England,” where occasionally I can be a customer, what- 
ever the risks, and never a prospect. 
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F ALL the versions of the 

stream-of-consciousness 
technique produced during the im- 
mense promotion of this technique 
as a solution to many of the liter- 
ary problems of modern times, none 
is stranger or more interesting than 
that found in the writings of Doro- 
thy M. Richardson. In a time when 
Joyce, Proust, Virginia Woolf, and 
others labored to forge the frag- 
ments of experience into a new 
whole, Miss Richardson was affirm- 
ing joyfully that the fragment was 
the whole, and that the new vision 
of life, for which these other writers 
had contrived their profound traps, 
was untrappable. Yet in this man- 
ner she serves us well. For by 
dramatizing with blunt clarity and 
in overpowering detail the literary 
problems which her contemporaries 
have had to solve—and have some- 
times only partially solved—the 
problems which ineluctably shaped 
all the writers who met them, she 
throws both the virtues and the 
weaknesses of many of these writers 
into tremendous light. 

Yet Miss Richardson is no mere 
curiosity. Her skill is so great and 
her devotion so relentless that her 
strange book is richer than many a 
more orthodox book. Like Woolf 
and Joyce, for example, she sharp- 
ens our vision for the world about 
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us, showing us many things we 
looked at but did not see. Like them, 
she guides us into the surprising- 
familiar recesses of our own minds. 
For these and other reasons she de- 
serves more attention than she gets. 

But in her devotion to the stream 
of consciousness she is spectacularly 
unique. Other novelists have tended 
to use this technique simply as one 
technique among others, or as an 
exclusive technique for only one or 
two subjects. And usually they have 
attempted by various means to im- 
pose upon the stream of conscious- 
ness a structure more meaningful 
than its own. But not Miss Richard- 
son. She came to this technique 
very early, led not by fashion or 
influence but by her own innate pref- 
erences, and for two thousand pages 
and twenty-five years—for, indeed, 
her whole life’s work—she found 
herself altogether at home in it. 
Never once, from 1914 to 1938, as 
she labored at her long novel, Pil- 
grimage, did she emerge from the 
level stream of emotional reactions 
and fragmentary reflections in the 
mind of one young English girl of 
modest adventures. And never once 
did she fear that in so strange a 
medium her message would be 
limited or distorted. She knew well 
that her particular message could 
nowhere have found better expres- 
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sion. Hers was the perfect philoso- 
phy for a narrow, unremitting use 
of the stream-of-consciousness tech- 
nique. 

And it is a philosophy which, 
though at times shocking and at 
times obscure, is almost always fa- 
miliar. Miss Richardson talks some- 
times like Virginia Woolf, some- 
times like Joyce, sometimes like D. 
H. Lawrence. She is none of them, 
but she is strikingly of their time. 

This is her creed. She believes, 
first, that experience consists of a 
series of independent, equal frag- 
ments. Life for her, and for her 
heroine, Miriam Henderson, is a 
chain of “immortal moments”—sud- 
den emotions, deep nostalgias; these 
alone are real. Therefore the stream- 
of-consciousness novel is the best 
approach to reality: “[This novel 
turns] from concentration upon the 
various aspects of the sublime and 
the beautiful to what may be called 
the immediate investigation of real- 
ity .. .” Miriam is not interested 
in the rational significance of things 
and events. Her world is full of 
meanings which cannot be reasoned 
out, which cannot be depended upon 
to be there when you methodically 
look for them, but which depend for 
their manifestation upon a sudden, 
transient concatenation of circum- 
stances — and so “every moment 
things went by that could never be 
recovered.” She does not try to 
analyze or organize her world, but 
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rather in some mystical way to 
transcend it. Her career is “a flight 
down strange vistas, a superfluity of 
wild strangeness, with a clue in one’s 
hand.” She seeks the gleam of in- 
explicable truth below the surface 
of inanimate objects, striving “to 
. . . get through, through into the 
soul of the musty little room,” or to 
watch “a little West End street, giv- 
ing out its character.” No brief 
series of such quotations can make 
clear the multitudinous flow of 
slight, fragmentary emotions in the 
two thousand pages of Pilgrimage. 
These emotions are offered, we shall 
see, as the one significant aspect of 
experience. 

Miss Richardson believes, second, 
that literature which imposes upon 
life meaningful patterns is false. 
This she believes for two reasons. 
First, there are no such patterns in 
nature herself. Life, as we have 
seen, is but a series of equal frag- 
ments. Says her heroine: 

Tragedy; curtain. But there never 
is a curtain... Everybody is the 
same really, inside, under all circum- 


stances. There’s a dead level of as- 
tounding . . . something. 


This belief, which is in part a reac- 
tion to the melodrama of romantic 
novels, leads Miss Richardson to 
flatten the hills and valleys of her 
narrative to a level as artificial as 
the exaggerated ups and downs she 
deplores. But the second and more 
important reason why one must not 
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impose meaningful patterns upon 
life is that life has no meanings, 
there are no tragic or comic values. 
It is this idea, primarily, which gov- 
erns Miss Richardson’s thought, 
which leads her, for example, to see 
all traditional novel-forms as con- 
sisting merely of “excitement and 
suspense; uncertainty as to what, in 
the pages still to be turned, might 
befall the hero . . .” She finds man 
neither noble nor despicable, and 
without the capacity for being 
either. His behavior she does not 
even find interesting. And his mind 
is important only for its access to 
the divinity of Things. A_ plot, 
therefore, which dramatizes some 
theme—a plot which in a single de- 
vised action represents some prin- 
ciple of all action—is simply untrue. 
There was never an Oedipus. 

This is the chief difference be- 
tween Miss Richardson and James 
Joyce, for example, her chief stream- 
of-consciousness contemporary. For 
though Joyce shared many of her 
convictions (compare his epiphany 
to Miss Richardson’s concept of the 
unique, fragmentary emotion), he 
by no means agreed that there were 
no patterns in life. He saw patterns 
aplenty. There were mystical cor- 
respondences, magical formulae, lit- 
erary and historical and religious 
parallels, and strange analogies 
between one art form and another. 
These, all mixed together, provided 
a mystic, symbolic novel form which 
Joyce felt could catch the larger pat- 
terns of human experience. 


But for Miss Richardson the 
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larger patterns scarcely exist. Led 
by her simpler mysticism, she gives 
her novel no structure whatsoever. 
She follows the stream-of-conscious- 
ness technique stolidly to its utter- 
most implications, and arrives at 
simple chronological sequence. But 
even this she conceals from the 
reader so that he cannot bring it 
to bear upon the separate events. 
In Pilgrimage every fragment floats 
in a void. We are rarely sure where 
we are, or who is present, or what 
has happened. The slow years move 
by in imperceptible sequence, devel- 
oping no action. (It is true, as we 
shall see, that the book does go 
somewhere—it sets out on the first 
page and arrives on the last page— 
but the pages between are mostly 
detour.) Moreover, she and her 
heroine have the odd habit of read- 
ing other books as if they were 
written in the same way. In a re- 
view of one of Aldous Huxley’s nov- 
els, Miss Richardson explains that 
she read the novel in accordance 
with “my usual habit of beginning 
the reading of a book either in the 
middle or at the end...” Her 
heroine reads Henry James in a 
similar manner, and reads Ibsen’s 
Brand as follows: 


Looking forward to portions of the 
dialogue towards the end of the book 
she found them familiar; as if she 
had read them before. She read them 
intently. They had more meaning 
read like that, without knowing to 
what they were supposed to refer. 


It is difficult to see how any novel 
could be more suited to this manner 
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of reading than Pilgrimage is. Any 
one of its volumes, and any of the 
parts therein, can be read alone 
nearly as well as in their context. 
So ineffective is the structure of the 
novel as a whole that while it was 
being written reviewers repeatedly 
thought it was finished and reviewed 
it as a complete work, only to have 
to do so again when a new install- 
ment appeared. We should read 
Pilgrimage, then, just as Miss Rich- 
ardson tells us we should read Fin- 
negans Wake — “plunge, provision- 
ally, here and there; enter the text 
and look innocently about.” 

In this narrative, moreover, there 
is not only no organization, there is 
ostensibly no selection. And this is 
to be expected, for there is no longer 
any basis for selection. The neutral, 
unevaluating, imitative artist who 
sets out to render the object pure is 
led very naturally to try to render 
it whole. For completeness is his 
test of accuracy. Any amount of 
selection is thought to reflect only 
a kind of aesthetic or moral preju- 
dice. Says Miss Richardson, “The 
only satisfactory definition of a 
man’s consciousness is his life,” 
and she then gives us that deluge of 
petty details which has drawn com- 
ment from nearly every critic. 
“There is Miss Richardson,” says 
Katherine Mansfield, “holding out 
her mind, as it were, and there is 
Life hurling objects into it as fast 
as she can throw.” 

Some of these objects, it should 
be noted, are interesting. Like 
Joyce, Miss Richardson excels in the 
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imitation of the thing—a slithering 
toboggan, a shouting phonograph 
record, the odd speech of a child. 
And it is this skill which has won 
for Miss Richardson such strong 
support among writers and critics 
who admit they find no general pur- 
pose or pattern in her narrative. 
But unfortunately a majority of the 
objects which Life hurls into Mir- 
iam’s mind are insufferably unin- 
teresting. They are included simply 
because everything must be included. 
There are no categories in Miriam’s 
world; one thing cannot represent 
another; every emotion is unique. 
And so the reader sits through les- 
sons and lectures and goes on tiring 
walks, until when Miriam begins a 
new day he braces himself uneasily, 
as if for an actual physical effort, 
and he comes to agree with Frank 
Swinnerton that “. . . somewhere 
between volume one and volume ten 
comes a moment in which one wishes 
that Miriam had died young . . .” 

Yet with all this sacrifice to in- 
clusiveness, Miriam’s character is 
strangely incomplete, not only be- 
cause the many details are not ar- 
ranged in any clear pattern, or be- 
cause their effect is diluted by so 
much irrelevance, but also because 
there are, after all, conspicuous 
omissions. For Miss Richardson, 
altogether unlike Mr. Joyce, is a 
prude. Though we plumb the depths 
of Miriam’s mind, though we ex- 
amine nearly every other trivial as- 
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pect of it, we never meet any of her 
sexual observations, nor even her 
most commonplace physical obser- 
vations. The slightest physical detail 
is concealed in an awkward gap in 
the narrative, or simply lost in the 
mist of Miriam’s astounding physi- 
cal unawareness. Though we live 
with her, we discover none of her 
secrets. Eventually she creates in 
the reader an impression not only 
of a chaste mind, but even of an 
intangible body. And when after 
some thousand-odd pages one of 
Miriam’s associates becomes so in- 
timate as to clap his hands upon 
her knees, we are shocked not only 
at his being intimate, but at her 
having knees. 

The third of Miss Richardson’s 
beliefs—stated explicitly, with thun- 
dering conviction—is that man’s 
greatest enemy is his reason. Miss 
Richardson’s heroine, Miriam, is in- 
terested in nothing but her feelings. 
They alone will lead her to the 
truth of life—if only she can dis- 
tract her attention, unfocus her 
mind, and let them run free. But 
always the rational mind is under- 
standing things, obtruding surface 
meanings into her direct perception 
of subsurface reality: 


The glow of her surroundings was 
quenched by the chill of a perpetu- 
ally active reason... Science, eth- 
ics, withering common sense playing 
over everything in life, making a 
harsh bareness everywhere, seeing 
nothing alive but the cold processes 
of the human mind. 


Like Bergson, Miriam looks coldly 
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upon the practical intellect and 
keeps it out of the way of her truth- 
perceiving intuition. She is certain 
“that the fact-facing and circum- 
stance-facing mood [has] no longer 
any power at all over the light shin- 
ing from the future . . .” 

This antirationalism is, moreover, 
strangely antimasculine. For Mir- 
iam, the difference between reason 
and intuition is largely the differ- 
ence between male and female. The 
masculine mind is direct, rational, 
systematic, and practical — and 
misses the truth. The feminine mind 
is irrational, haphazard, sensitive, 
and intuitive—and finds the truth. 
The “world as known to men” is a 
dull, cold, limited thing. “Women 
see things when they are not there. 
That’s creativeness.” “The knowl- 
edge of woman is larger, bigger, 
deeper, less wordy and clever than 
that of men.” The trouble with man 
is that he thinks about his world, 
instead of simply communing with 
it. “Views and opinions are mas- 
culine things. Women are indiffer- 
ent to them, really. Any set will do 

- women can hold all opinions 
al once, or any, or none.” A strange 
heroine for a novel, one who is 
interested not in ideas or people, but 
primarily in things, Miriam aches 
always to be alone with a room or 
a bus or a bicycle. 

This belief that the instructed 
reason is not our surest approach 
to reality leads Miss Richardson 
along a backward track. She says, 
in a discussion of her own art: 


We all date our personal existence 
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from our first conscious awareness of 
reality outside ourselves. And this 
awareness is direct and immediate, 
preceding instruction as to the nature 
of the realities by which we are sur- 
rounded. 


And her novel dramatizes this 
search for an unsophisticated, un- 
thinking clarity of vision, for the 
first, clearest view of the world. Her 
heroine, Miriam, does not mature— 
she does her level best not to ma- 
ture—and the elementary emotions 
of her girlhood come increasingly 
to dominate her adulthood: “I’m 
alive... I’m alive... It’s me, 
me; this is me being alive.” She is 
ever in a state of primal wonder. 
She sits “gazing at the miraculous 
spectacle of people and things, exist- 
ing . everything sinking into 
insignificance beside the fact of be- 
ing alive, having lived on to another 
moment of unexplainable happi- 
ness.” Hers is the “philosophy of 
astonishingness”’: 


The astonishingness of doors opening 
when you push them. But what is 
much more astonishing than things 
behaving after their manner, is that 
there should be anything anywhere to 
behave. Why does this pass unno- 
ticed? 


Methodically, therefore, Miriam 
retires from the world as measured 
by reason, from the practical con- 
cerns of life—and from the moral. 
“Things speaking silently,” she says, 
“make up for the pain of failing to 
find out what I ought to be doing.” 
She seeks “the deep, quiet sense of 
Being 5» ‘turnip-emotion’ . . .” 
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The only important decision she 
ever seriously deliberates on she 
dismisses in this fashion: 


There is no one on earth who knows 
the right and wrong of these things. 
There are only prejudices ... Peo- 
ple are prejudices. Life is a preju- 
dice. 


She considers momentarily the pos- 
sibility that the world of reason is 
after all the world of truth: 


Supposing this were true, supposing 
this cold contemplation of reality 
stripped of its glamour were all that 
remained, there was still space in 
consciousness . . . where dwelt what- 
ever it was that now came forward, not 
so much to give battle as to invite her 
to gather herself away from this im- 
movable new condition... 


And then she departs, with excuses: 


But what, even for those who were 
nearest to her, could she do? And 
why, contemplating the rich void to- 
wards which blissfully she was mov- 
ing ... should she feel a kind of 
truant? 


Miriam’s life will be a life of the 
mind, but not of thought. “ ‘I’m 
never going to think any more,’ 
said Miriam, and felt the words be- 
come true as she spoke them. . .” 
She just sits in “silent, happy ex- 
pansion.” Lunatics, after all, are the 
happiest of people; for “in drop- 
ping into nothingness they escaped 
forever into that state of amazed 
happiness that goes on all the time 
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underneath the strange forced quo- 
tations of deeds and words.” 

This is the culminating philoso- 
phy of Pilgrimage, which goes far- 
ther than any other novel in the 
strict employment of the stream-of- 
consciousness technique. This is the 
philosophy ideally suited to that 
technique, carried to its logical ex- 
treme. And that extreme is silence. 

At the end of the novel Miriam 
comes to a small Quaker sect in 
Switzerland, among whom she can 
sit in happy, uncommunicative si- 
lence. “Be still and know,” she says. 


And the last process Miss Richard- 
son describes is the process of Mir- 
iam’s concentration, which she says 
is very successful, is, indeed, getting 
better all the time, but which, so far 
as the reader is concerned, has no 
object. Whatever Miriam now has 
in mind cannot be seen. Miss Rich- 
ardson and the reader are out of 
touch. She has arrived at a void, 
rich, ineffable, incommunicable, 
where there is clearly no point in 
going on writing. And so, after two 
thousand wandering pages, her Pil- 
grimage is at an end. 


PORTRAIT OF A LADY 


Yetza Gillespie 


A delicate Aeolian harp 

That any passing wind can stir 
Into thin melody that holds 
Nothing at all of her. 
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POP THE BLUE BALLOON 


by Mary Lucile Dawkins 


| HAD been sitting in the straight chair for a long time, my back 
straight too, with this tightness clamping in all over me, espe- 
cially around my throat, and it wasn’t because of the white collar 
either. The black band was tight on my arm, but I didn’t want 
that off. 

In a bunch around the fireplace end of the room my uncles and 
my father talked, sitting on the ends of the chairs and the sofa, 
their voices down. But already most of the talk was about the plant 
where they all worked. At the other end of the room my mother 
and aunts sat together. They, at least, were talking about the fu- 
neral. But it was about the flowers, how pretty they were and who 
sent them, and about people who had come, and which ones had 
changed. They weren’t talking about him either, not really. 

This tightness had been coming on all day, taking the place of 
the hollow sort of feeling that came after I couldn’t cry any more. 
I’d been to Mr. Perkins’ funeral in the fall, and one or two before 
that, and the preacher had said about what fine men they’d all been 
and told about how they’d been so good. This morning the preacher 
had just talked about “dust to dust” and how the Lord is merciful. 
That’s when this tightness moved in. 

And at the funeral the only one who’d cried—I mean really 
cried, was Widow Hackett. And she always cries at funerals. 

All day when people dropped in they’d say what a wonderful 
humor he’d had, and what an exciting life he’d lived—things like 
that, but though I kept waiting and listening, nobody said the things 
I listened to hear, though some looked sorry they didn’t. Now it 
looked like they were through coming, but I kept on waiting. 

My grandmother’s eyes opened where she was resting on the 
sofa, and though everybody had been watching for her to wake up 
and talking low so she wouldn’t, now that she had I was the only 
one who saw. She smiled across at me and said, ““Woodrow— 
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Woodrow.” But I wouldn’t go over to her, though she stretched out 
her hand, for she hadn’t cried either. She’d looked funny and white 
and the doctor came once to see her, but she hadn’t cried. 

The doorbell rang and Father crossed the room, walking slow 
and straight, and answered it. He stepped back and Mr. Dudley, 
the school principal, came in. He shook hands around the men’s 
corner, nodded toward the women, and looked over the tops of his 
glasses down at Grandmother. She gave him her hand. I sat for- 
ward, almost off the chair, listening. I reckon I knew that, if I 
ever was to hear at all, it’d have to be now. 

“You have my sympathy, Mrs. Girard. I didn’t know him well, 
but to have been your husband and the father of so many fine 
children, he must have been a fine man—a fine man.” 

There. It was what I’d been waiting to hear. I looked about the 
room, all but wanting to say, ““Listen!”” But I saw they were already 
listening. Their eyelids fell over their eyes and they didn’t look at 
Mr. Dudley or at each other. I saw in their faces how they thought 
it was a lie. Then I looked at Mr. Dudley again, hating him for 
making them think it. I got up. The tightness wouldn’t let me run 
so I just stood there a minute while everybody turned and looked 
at me. But I couldn’t say or do anything. So I turned my back 
on them all and went through the dining room, out through the 
kitchen, and down the cellar steps, slamming the door behind me. 

I sat on the steps beside the post in the dark basement, and I 
found I could bawl again—just a little, not enough so’s it would 
help. I reached up the post and turned on the light. Then, with the 
light on and the post between me and the chair where he’d always 
sat in front of the furnace, I found I could believe almost that he 
was still there, and I could think of him. 


I called my grandfather Pawpaw, I guess because he was one 
Paw removed. Mother called him Father, and Grandmother called 
him Colonel, though I always thought of it as Kernel, believing 
that to be his first name. In a way, it was. He was an orphan in 
France, brought up by a family that took him in off their doorstep. 
They found the name Girard inked onto his arm and let that be 
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his last name. They gave him food and clothes and a place to live, 
and, not knowing what else to do with him, brought him along when 
they came to America. But they never gave him another name. He 
stayed with them for a while, until he was ten; then a circus, winter- 
ing in the town where they’d settled, took him as their band mascot 
and gave him a toy drum. They called him Colonel, and I reckon 
he liked it because he kept it as his name ever after. And I reckon 
he liked the circus too, for when spring came and they picked up 
stakes, he stowed away in the monkey wagon and went along. They 
never brought him back until it was winter again, and by then the 
family had moved farther west. Where to, nobody knew for sure. 

Pawpaw never was like the rest, family, I mean; like he’d never 
sit around after supper talking with the rest. In summertime he 
mostly lived in what he called his shop, but what was really just 
one end of the woodshed that he’d plastered with calendar pictures. 
It had tools, too, lots of tools which he was forever sharpening, but 
I never saw him make or mend anything. In the winter he’d stay 
mostly in the basement, except at meal time and bedtime. He’d sit 
in the basement with his feet propped on the furnace. And some- 
times, before he lost his teeth, he’d play the cornet that he had left 
over from the circus. He was with the circus, off and on, all of his 
life until he was old. This was the reason why the rest felt like 
they did about him—because he kept running off with the circus 
even after he was married. Off and on he’d come home. Grand- 
mother had six children, Mother being one of them, but he never 
helped to bring them up or sent any money or anything. Grand- 
mother had to do that, “by the strength of her back and the strength 
of her will,” I’d heard Mother say. And sometimes in the basement 
he’d play his violin, and after we all gave him a radio one Christ- 
mas, sometimes he’d just play that. He knew music and could make 
it out of anything—even an old saw—knew it so well that it hurt 
his ears and sent him into a rage whenever Mother played the piano 
and my aunts, visiting, would sing. 

It seemed to me that everybody took sides, either with my grand- 
mother or with Pawpaw. That is, everybody took the same side but 
me. And I was undecided about all this side-taking. 
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Grandmother was German. Came over from the Old Country 
when she was scarce six. But she could remember the big house 
they all lived in over there. And she told me good stories. One 
was about how, before they came to America, her aunts kidnapped 
her in the middle of the night and kept at her all the next day with 
how when she grew up she had to bring back her little brother, 
Philip, else there wouldn’t be anybody to carry on the arms. I 
never knew what the arms meant, but I could make them seem like 
most anything. Sometimes they were like giant arms with big hands 
on them that might reach out over the ocean and grab us all back 
to Germany. Mother said as how Grandmother’s family was some- 
thing like kings in the Old Country and how it was so shameful that 
she’d had such a hard life. But Grandmother never told me that, 
just that they’d left so’s Philip wouldn’t have to ever be a soldier, 
which I thought a pretty dirty trick to pull on Philip. 

In the winter, when Pawpaw was in the basement playing his 
cornet or violin and the music came up the furnace pipes and out 
through the floor radiators, I took to sneaking out through the 
kitchen and down the cellar stairs. At first he never noticed me, 
but then, after a while, he started talking when I’d come to sit 
behind one of the posts on the steps where he wouldn’t have to be 
bothered with seeing me. He’d talk, that is, to himself, not to me. 
If I was there to hear, why that was something else again. 

Whenever I’d get so interested as to duck my head out from 
behind the post he’d rail out at me for being there. I’d duck back 
again and, after he’d ranted on for a while about how a body 
couldn’t have any privacy once they got old and end up by saying 
he reckoned he’d just have to feed me to the fire if I showed up 
again, he’d act like I was gone. Then he’d talk to himself some 
more. 

Sometimes he’d talk this way: 

“Long Luke, he was the thin man, what a feller, Long Luke. He 
was up to making a rich fool out of me. Gonna teach me his trade. 
Dang near starved me to death before he decided I was too short 
anyhow. He was husband to Two-Ton Tessy.” Chuckle. “Ever 
night after supper she’d beat him near about to death. Made her 
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mad he could eat so much and never put on a pound. Doctor told 
her her career would be ruined if she so much as gained an ounce 
more. Yessir, that ounce’d a-killed her like the straw that breaks 
a camel’s back. I never knew which of them got hurt most every 
night at supper. She’d watch him eat T-bone steak and cabbage and 
sow’s belly until the tears would stream down her face she was 
hurting so bad. And he’d watch her like a mouse, seeing just when 
the time came and she couldn’t stand it no more. And then he’d 
run just when she was getting ready to start in hitting. The nights 
she could trip him up at the tent door she durn near killed him.” 

By this time I would have peeped around the post. He never 
wanted to stop a story to have to rail out at me, and I knew when 
he was going so strong it was safe for me to look. I’d sit with my 
chin in my hands, watching him talk, his white sailor hat perched 
on the crown of his head and his hair sticking straight up in front. 
He liked hats, any kind. Father was forever having to buy new hats 
because Pawpaw took up with the ones he had. 

And sometimes he’d talk like this, raising up his voice so that 
it would carry upstairs through the pipes and be heard: 

“Cot no teeth no more and no money to buy decent ones and 
nobody that cares noways.”” (His teeth, made for him by a dentist 
in town, stayed always in a glass of water on the ledge against the 
basement wall. When the water evaporated, he’d turn the furnace 
hose on the glass, cussing that they wouldn’t fit and were cheap 
anyhow.) “Going blind, too, but who cares if an old man can’t 
see.” Then he’d take up his cornet and blow a few feeble notes 
toward the pipes, his eyes closed and the fingers of his hands, that 
were the youngest-looking part of him, tender on the keys. Then 
he’d drop the horn on his lap. “Only thing I had left was my horn, 
now I can’t play that. Gonna die soon—soon now I’ll die, I reckon. 
Won't nobody care. Won’t nobody go to the funeral. That’s all 
right—just throw me out on the ash heap. Don’t want to put no- 
body to expense. I tried hard—worked hard all my life—but I 
don’t want to cause no trouble.” 

While he talked I could see the graveyard on a cold and drizzly 
day and a little old shoe-box-looking coffin and me waiting and wait- 
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ing and nobody there, and by then I’d be bawling against the post, 
getting cobwebs in my hair. Sometimes he’d cry too and have to 
blow his nose on one of Father’s silk handkerchiefs. “Don’t no- 
body pay you any mind when you're old. Reckon I'll just get out 
my fiddle. I can go into town and play on the streets with a tin cup 
and make enough to bury me. Thataway, I won’t burden them.” 
Then he’d walk, limping along, to the shelf and get his violin out 
of its case and tune it up. 

My nose would be running so I had to wipe it on my shirt 
sleeve. He’d fumble back to his chair, clutching at the wall for 
support, and sit and play sad tunes, quitting now and then to honk 
into Father’s handkerchief. 

The next day, I’d go to Mother and ask if we had enough money 
to bury Pawpaw. She’d lift my chin up on her hand. “Pawpaw’s 
not ready to be buried yet, Woodrow.” This picked my spirits up 
considerably. 

“Well, then, don’t you reckon we can do something to keep him 
from going blind?” 

“Woodrow, your grandfather has glasses, the best glasses money 
can buy. He sees well enough. He has a slight catarack on one eye, 
but the doctor says he’s too old for an operation. Don’t you worry 
about it. When folks get old, they’re bound to have little ailments.” 

Then I’d go outside and find Pawpaw sitting propped in the fork 
of the persimmon tree, eating fruit from hand to mouth. He’d start 
railing at me soon’s he saw me, “Get off that grass, youngun. You 
want it to die out after all the work I put in it? Get back in the 
house and leave a man be.” 

Then Id feel considerable better and I’d climb up to sit beside 
him, him ignoring me and squinting his eyes so’s I’d know he 
couldn’t see me and thought I was gone. “Durn fool younguns, 
pestering a man near about to death.” 

Every now and then Id see him turn and look about the neigh- 
borhood from his perch. At the same time every day Widow 
Hackett came out of her house up the street with her basket on her 
arm to do her marketing. When Pawpaw caught sight of her, he’d 
scramble down out of the tree and pick up the cane he’d painted 
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white. Then he’d shamble down the walk, tapping the cane over the 
stones ahead of him. When Widow Hackett came close, he’d call 
out, “I know who that is coming yonder, though my sight’s about 
gone. I’d recognize them footsteps anywhere. Widow Hackett?” 

She’d stop. “Good morning, Colonel, and how are you today?” 

““A mite worse, I think, a mite worse today. If I could just see 
a medical man—” 

“Colonel, let me take you down when my son comes tomorrow 
with his car.” And she’d glance darkly toward our house. 

He’d shake his head. “No, Widow, that wouldn’t do, wouldn’t 
do at all. I’ll be all right.” And he’d square his shoulders, losing 
his balance and catching himself on my head. “This boy here looks 
out for me. I reckon I can get along.” 

And Id stand straight, feeling very sad but important. The 
widow would smile at me before she cast another dark look toward 
the house and went her way again. 

When she was out of sight, Pawpaw would hang his cane over his 
arm, laugh, and dance a jig. Then he’d spend a while sitting on the 
porch smoking his pipe and waiting for peddlers to come by. 

Some days he’d dig into his pocket and come up with a quarter. 
He’d look at it, sighing, “Last nickel I got to my name. Well, I 
reckon it’s better spent since these old hand-me-down pants got 
holes in the pockets anyways.” I’d take the quarter and run all the 
way down the hill, three blocks, to the shack called Georgia Joe’s. 
I’d hold the quarter over the counter and Joe would fill a blue and 
white lard bucket from a tap on one of the barrels. Then, walking 
slower with the foaming bucket, I’d climb the hill home. 

He’d sit there on the porch the rest of the afternoon, talking 
to himself, me listening, while he sipped from the bucket. It left 
foam on his gray mustache and sometimes even got on his eye- 
brows that were long and looked like bristles on a worn-out brush. 

He always left just a thimbleful in the bottom of the bucket, 
and I’d wait till he’d turned away so as not to see before I drank 
it. But then Mother found out about that one day when she sniffed 
the parlor, looking to see Pawpaw, but he wasn’t there. When she 
found it was me she smelled, I thought she was going to whack 
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the daylights out of me. But she never. Instead, she went to Grand- 
mother. Grandmother got that stiff look on her face and went to 
find Pawpaw. After that Father brought Pawpaw’s Prince Albert 
tobacco home to him for a long time, and Pawpaw didn’t have any 
quarters for quite a spell. Grandmother took to making me go to 
church with her. 

And she would say to me like this: 

“Woodrow, I don’t want you to think ill of anyone, for heaven 
knows there’s too much of that in the world already. But I wouldn’t 
want you to cut yourself out a bad pattern to grow by. When a 
body’s life is lived and all he has left is memories, it’s best they 
be of a life well spent. For in such matters you generally reap what 
you sow. And if you haven’t sowed much love you’re apt to miss 
it when the reaping time comes. When you grow up there’s things 
you have to do—things everybody has to do—and one of them is to 
shoulder the responsibilities you’ve taken on yourself. If you marry 
yourself a wife, then it’s your responsibility to keep her and your 
children. When you’re a man, it’s your responsibility to be manly.” 

I’d say yes Ma’m, and how I sure would. 

But the music in the pipes would call me back again, and I’d 
go sit by the post in the cellar and listen to Pawpaw talk to himself 
some more. Once the war started he began to talk to himself about 
France. It was really as if he could remember. 

“France is the land where people play all their lives and never 
get old,” he would say. ““They sit in the sunshine in little sidewalk 
saloons and listen to fiddles playing and there’s a trapeze on every 
corner.” 

And we'd listen to Kaltenborn on the radio. When Kaltenborn 
came on at six every night, I could come out from behind the post 
and put my head to the back side of the radio, next to the tubes, 
while Pawpaw put his to the front. And afterward he would talk 
about how France was old and nobody loved her and he’d play sad 
music on his violin. Somewhere he’d got an army hat to wear 
then. And up through the pipes he would shout about the durn 


Germans until Grandmother wore the tight look every day at 
breakfast. 
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The day Kaltenborn told about how the Germans marched into 
Paris, Pawpaw left home. He went right upstairs and packed a 
shirt and some socks into a suitcase and put on his army hat and 
left. These were times, he said, when no Frenchman could live 


: peacefully under a roof that covered a German. And he talked 


some more about how France was old and nobody loved her and 
how Germany never did want anybody to have a good time. Well, 
Germany could just take over. That was all right too. 

That night I cried myself to sleep and still went on crying until 
Grandmother came from the next room and waked me up again. 
“He’s all right, Woodrow,” she said. “Your Uncle Archie called 
to say he was at their house. He'll be back directly.” But I didn’t 
believe it until I woke up the next morning and found him eating 
breakfast in the kitchen, not saying a word, and the army hat 
stuffed in his hip pocket. 

The week after that we took to painting a picture of France on 
the cellar wall. Pawpaw got the atlas from the library and looked 
at the map of Europe. Then he said the durn book wasn’t no 
good, for the picture didn’t look like France. Probably some Ger- 
man atlas. So we burned it in the furnace. Pawpaw’s picture was a 
whole lot better. It got to where it near about covered one cement 
wall of the basement. It had lots of green trees with red flowers 
on them and little bridges over streams with boats, and big pink 
and blue balloons, large as the trees, floating like clouds in the 
sky. Pop the pink ones, Pawpaw said, and candy showered down. 
Pop the blue ones—nothing. But all Frenchmen knew to pop the 
pink ones. The blue ones were just a joke on the Germans, who 
didn’t know any better. And the people—all the people all over 
France—walked about in spangled trapeze tights or clown cos- 
tumes, and elephants pulled the streetcars, and monkeys dressed 
like little old men talked on the boulevards. 

Took us all week to finish up France. There was a can of black 
paint left over from the screen frames, so we considered about 
doing Germany too. But we never. 

I guess it was a good thing that we didn’t get started on it, for 
we wouldn’t have got it finished. It was the morning after we got 
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through with France that I woke up just at dawn and thought I'd 
heard Pawpaw in the next room where the head of his bed backed 
up against my wall. I lay there hoping he would get up then be- 
cause it would make the day longer. But I didn’t hear anything 
else and I dozed off to sleep again, planning how I’d tell Mother 
I felt bilious so maybe I wouldn’t have to go to school and me and 
him could put the finishing touches on the picture. 

A little after that my father woke me up, looking bigger than 
he really is because of the solemn look on his face and because 
of the wooliness of his bathrobe. He sat down on my bed and put 
his hand on my shoulder. He always touches easy to be such a big 
man. And he told me how Pawpaw had gone off in his sleep. And 
for the longest kind of time I didn’t cry. I just kept thinking how 
he’d gone to France—the one on the basement wall, not the one 
in the atlas—and he didn’t take me. 


Maybe because I'd thought to a stopping point, or maybe be- 
cause I heard loud voices upstairs coming down through the pipes, 
I stopped thinking and began to listen. 

“T can’t help it,” my Uncle Phil said. 

“Now, Phil,” his wife, Aunt Helen, said. “Mother just meant it 
would have been better for the boy if we all could have been dif- 
ferent.” 

“Better for the boy if he knew the truth and didn’t go on think- 
ing he was something handed down.” 

“Phil! You’re talking about your dead father!” 

“Phil,” Grandmother said, “we shouldn’t keep letting evil grow 
out of evil. Hate is the worst thing a man can have in his heart, 
worse than childishness.” 

“What else could I have in my heart, Mother?” His voice was 
lower but still hard. “I guess when the boy ran, you all thought 
you should have played the hypocrite today. That’s lying, you 
know. And I couldn’t lie about something like that. I was a boy 
once too, a boy that worked in a butcher shop instead of going to 
school and came home to see my mother worn out from sewing 
and washing and caring for six children, living off my twelve dol- 
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lars a week—the lot of us—until some others were old enough to 
work too. And he’d come home once or twice a year in his fine circus 
band suit and think he could make it all up with a few fine stories. 
Look at this! Look at this scar where no hair’s grown to this day. 
He gave me that when he was drunk and I wouldn’t turn over my 
money to him for more whisky.” 

“He was sorry later, Phil,’ Grandmother said. 

“Was he sorry about Henriette too?” 

They were all very quiet then. They were always quiet when 
mention was made of Henriette, an aunt I’d never seen, who never 
came home. 

I leaned my head hard against the post, hoping they wouldn’t 
say any more. After a little while I heard them all leave, all but 
us who live here. Then the cellar door opened and Grandmother 
came down the steps. She sat beside me. I didn’t want her to talk 
to me, but I didn’t want her to go away either. The basement was so 
empty with just me there. 

“Woodrow,” she said. She put her arm around me and I didn’t 
pull away. “Woodrow, don’t be sad, Son. Everybody has to die 
sooner or later.” 

“T know it,” I said. 

“Woodrow,” she said, low, “don’t be too hard on people.” 

I jerked my shoulder away from her. 

Then she said. “I loved him too, Woodrow.” 

I sat stiff, wanting to hear some more so I'd know I heard right. 

‘He was far from perfect. He never grew up to be aman. That’s 
why you loved him so—he was like you. And to me, after a time, 
he was like a seventh child. I loved him, but he never was a man, 
Woodrow, and he caused a lot of suffering.” 

I looked at her, at her face with lines all over it like the map 
of France we burned. Then I bawled on her shoulder, holding 
her hands. After a while I looked down at the hands, old and hard 
like the skin of a toad, blotched with kitchen burns. I wanted to 
kiss the hands and tell her I would make it up for him. I would 
grow to be a man, a big man like my father, and I’d work hard and 
make it up for him—so with him and her both it would be all right. 
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Then she started to talk to me, to tell me all over again about 
the first time she ever saw him. 

“The band marched through our town and he was on the back 
corner, playing his cornet with his eyes closed, like he always 
did.” I nodded, remembering, and it began to be like he was there 
in the basement. 

While she talked, her head lifted up and her eyes looked like 
they could see clear through the walls and into town. “The crowds 
lined the avenue, and the band marched by. They turned right on 
Hill Avenue, and he, playing his cornet with his eyes closed, 
marched straight ahead, never knowing they’d left him until the 
people began to shout and laugh. That’s when he bumped into me 
and opened his eyes.” 

“What'd he do then?” I asked, knowing already but wanting 
to hear again. 

She shook her head and laughed with me. “He picked up rocks 
out of the street and threw them at the band as it marched away.” 

“And one hit the big bass drum,” I said. 

“And one hit the big bass drum.” We sat very close together, 
my hands on her worn fingers, remembering. 


. to love only perfection is just another way of hating 
life, for life is not perfect. 


—LauREnsS VAN Der Post, Venture to the Interior 
(William Morrow and Company, publisher) 
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RicHARD ARMOUR 


One word toward which I have no leaning, 
If I understand the meaning, 
Is “screening.” 


They are always screening someone 
To'separate the smart from the dumb one, 
The loyal from the disloyal, 

The commoner from the royal, 

The weak from the strong, 

The right from the wrong. 


Whether they stay at home or travel, 
People are screened, like gravel. 


They used to separate the sheep from the goats 
And the wheat (or was it the oats? ) 

From the chaff. But now it is all done by means 
Of screens. 


Have you, too, been screened lately? 

Did it disturb you greatly 

When some of your body or your mind 

Went through, and some stayed behind? 

Or have you seen some of your friends go through 
While you 

Wouldn’t do? 


Forgive me if I say, with a touch of choler, 


I think the holes are getting smaller 
And smaller. 
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A Letter to a Congressional 
Investigating Committee 


.: WOULD SEEM to be “in the public interest” (as the phrase 
goes) for our readers to know something of the stated philoso- 
phy of the pending investigation o f private philanthropical founda- 
tions by the Reece Committee of the House of Representatives. We 
therefore print herewith the letter received by The Pacific Spectator 
from that committee, together with our answer. 
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CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
SPECIAL COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE Tax ExEMPT FOUNDATIONS 
(House Resolution 217) 
Room 103, 131 Indiana Avenue, N.W. 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Pacific Spectator January 14, 1954 


Stanford University Press 
Stanford, California 


GENTLEMEN: 

Under House Resolution 217 this Committee is “authorized and 
directed to conduct a full and complete investigation” of educational 
and philanthropic foundations to determine whether the resources of 
such foundations are being improperly or subversively used. 

As a part of such investigation there naturally arises the question 
whether or not foundations have paid sufficient attention to learned 
publications and to the university publishing houses, for it would ap- 
pear that much of this publishing today depends on the unpaid—or 
underpaid—contributions of scholars. 


Normal commercial publishing channels are frequently not avail- 
able to the type of literary production cultivated by you and other 
similar journals and presses, and it is understandable why scholarly 
publishing would seem to be a field for support by tax exempt founda- 
tions. 

So that we may properly appraise the extent and the effect of the 
support given to this phase of educational activity by tax exempt 
foundations, and so that we may determine whether foundation sup- 
port for these activities has been allocated in proportion to the needs, 
the merits, and the significance of learned publishing, we will need the 
assistance of publications such as yours. 

Accordingly, we have prepared the enclosed questionnaire which 
we ask that you return as soon as possible because the time within 
which we must complete this investigation is quite limited. 

While as a matter of policy our Committee has decided to make 
requests for information on an informal basis rather than use its sub- 
poena power, if your organization for any reason would prefer to have 
your records furnished under subpoena, we will be glad to handle our 
request in that way. 

I shall appreciate very much your cooperation in this study, which 
I believe will serve to clarify an important phase of the influence of 
tax exempt foundations. 

Sincerely yours, 


Kart E. ETTINGER 
Enclosure Research Consultant 


March 1, 1954 


Mr. Carroll Reece, Chairman 
House of Representatives ; 
Special Committee to Investigate Tax Exempt Foundations 


Room 103, 131 Indiana Avenue, N.W. 
Washington 25, D.C. 


DEAR Mr. REECE: 


The Pacific Spectator is in receipt of your committee’s letter, signed 
by Mr. Ettinger, and your questionnaire. We have already submitted 
to your committee the record of such small funds as have been contrib- 
uted to the journal over the years by philanthropic foundations. 

We tried to think of some reason, as you suggested, why we might 
want to ask you to subpoena us for this information. There didn’t seem 
to be any practical reason for asking you to go to this extra trouble: so 
we kept it on your “informal” basis. 

There were one or two implications in your letter, however, which 
disturbed those of us who are concerned, as is your committee, about 


the problems of freedom in these troubled times. We are sure all 
patriotic citizens and magazines (and foundations) will heartily agree 
with your expressed purpose of uncovering enemies conspiring against 
the safety of the United States. Moreover, we were moved by your con- 
cern for the welfare of scholarly publication in this country. Such 
publication, as you indicate, has received perhaps too little assistance 
in the past. Indeed there have been times when we have felt that the 
great foundations have been cruelly short-sighted in not supporting 
more fully journals which, like the Spectator, are devoted to the im- 
provement of the intellectual awareness of the American public. Each 
time a request of ours has been turned down, we have felt that the 
foundations have been peculiarly unintelligent. 

But under the system of free enterprise in which we believe, it had 
never occurred to us to enlist governmental help in order to make the 
foundations spend their money more wisely. The idea, implicit in 
your letter, that their freedom to spend their funds as seems best to 
them might be controlled by government directive is a new one to us— 
though perhaps it is an idea which has precedent in world history. 
But as long as foundation funds are not being spent to overthrow our 
form of government, we reprehend giving anyone the right to order 
the foundations to donate to such worthy organs as The Pacific Spec- 
tator—if it seems to them, in their cloudy wisdom, that there are more 
worthy recipients for their philanthropy. 

In other words, we wonder, mildly, if you really mean that your 
committee’s jurisdiction covers the lines of exploration indicated in 
the second, third, and fourth paragraphs of your letter. If so, we think 
st is a threat to the free enterprise system, and we protest against it— 
even though we are fully aware, at the same time, that we are refusing 
the friendly hand you offer on behalf of American scholarship. We 
would rather be swallowed by bankruptcy (a jaw which gapes for all 
quarterlies in this country ) than be snatched back to safety by a pri- 
vate foundation ordered by government to succor us. 


Sincerely yours, 


So Weta 


Joun W. Dopps 
Chairman, Editorial Board 
The Pacific Spectator 


Because we know our readers will be interested, we are printing your 
letter, and this reply, in the Spring issue of the Spectator. 
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SOCIAL CHANGES IN MY TIME” 


by Edward Lambe Parsons 


| HAVE been asked to speak to you of the social changes in my 
lifetime; and I take it for granted that I am expected to tell you 
how they look to me from the vantage ground of eighty-five years. 
At any rate, I am going to do that, and I lead off by noting that my 
first memory of an interest in public affairs is over seventy-five 
years ago. It was the Hayes-Tilden campaign of 1876, and for the 
sake of my Republican friends among you, let me say that at eight 
years of age I assumed that all respectable people were Republi- 
cans, and I helped elect Hayes by parading up and down on Park 
Avenue in New York (I lived at the corner of Thirty-fifth Street) 
with other small boys, shouting loudly, 


Hurrah for Hayes and all the cats 
A rope to hang the Democrats! 


a sentiment some of you have shared during the last twenty years. 

We did not know—very few people knew at that happy and 
complacent period—that we would reach in a few years the cul- 
minating, world-rocking close of a vast revolutionary movement 
which had been born for the Western world when the medieval 
social structure had begun to disintegrate and the freedom of the 
individual, his ultimate freedom before God, had become a domi- 
nant social goal. 

In America we had taken our part in it by making real our faith 
that government rests upon the consent of the governed; that gov- 
ernment is not something imposed, it is the people governing them- 
selves. That worked. America had prospered. The Western world 
was at peace. The governing classes were satisfied. The ’eighties 


and ‘nineties were what Dr. Canby so aptly called “the age of con- 
fidence.” 


* Address delivered at a luncheon of the Commonwealth Club of California at the 
Palace Hotel, San Francisco, October 23, 1953. 
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But long before the century’s turn, men had begun to discover 
that the almost unrestrained freedom had brought appalling waste 
into our social structure—human waste and waste of a large seg- 
ment of natural resources. Leaving out of account the striking 
changes in communication and transportation, which, whether we 
like it or not, have made this world one and interdependent, the 
social changes in my time can be well summed up for America as 
being the transition in emphasis from waste to economy in human 
and natural resources. 

Under that complacent, satisfied surface, what was happening to 
hosts of people who had hoped for life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness in this land of promise? They kept pouring in, a huge 
reservoir of unskilled labor to help the amassing of the great for- 
tunes of those days. During the years from 1890 to 1930 more than 
twenty million came in and the majority, particularly during the 
first decade of the century, from Southern and Eastern Europe. 
They became, like the Irish, city dwellers, but unlike the Irish were 
lost in a new land with an unknown language, the easy prey of ex- 
ploiters. The great fortunes of the newly rich, the extravagance, 
the recklessness, which Frederick Allen has described so well in 
The Big Change, contrasted with the frightful conditions under which 
the poor lived. 

The slums of the great cities were really slums, stinking, rotten; 
in summer heat, exhausting; in winter cold, scarcely a protection. 
Read Jane Addams’ story of Chicago when Hull House was opened 
in the ‘nineties and Jacob Riis’s How the Other Half Lives. 1 worked 
during 1894 and 1895 largely in the East Side slums of New York. 
I knew the sweatshops, the child labor, the pitiful struggles for sur- 
vival. [remember the tremendous stir made later by Upton Sinclair’s 
The Jungle, published in 1906. It described the conditions in the 
Chicago stockyards, and unfortunately the description was true. 
Bad housing—that was the setting, the stage on which the pitiful 
drama of the poor was enacted. 

There were no child labor laws generally accepted and enforced. 
One of my friends who became a distinguished Biblical scholar 
and leader among the clergy of the Episcopal church went through 
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life with one arm. The other had been lost when, in the “eighties at 
twelve years of age, he worked as a breaker boy in the Pennsylvania 
coal mines. His father was a miner. No John Lewis had yet loomed 
into sight. Jane Addams tells of the little girls who for six weeks 
before Christmas had worked fourteen hours a day packing candy. 

The case was not much better for the labor of adults. The indus- 
trial revolution had opened immense opportunities for the strong, 
but for the laboring classes unspeakably terrible exploitation. Con- 
ditions in America were not so bad as in England. It was there that 
Marx saw the world as only the stage for class struggle. His com- 
munism is in Professor Heimann’s phrase “the mirror of our sins.” 
It was not as bad in America, as I have said, but it was bad enough. 
Through the nineteenth century there had been labor organizations 
of one kind and another; some craft unions had helped, the Knights 
of Labor had fought hard; but it was not until that sturdy figure, 
Samuel Gompers, got the A.F. of L. soundly organized and working, 
between 1881] and 1885, that labor began to be reckoned with. 
The general attitude of people was antilabor. Strikes were regarded 
as approaching treason. It has been a long slow struggle before the 
public has come to realize that the social order cannot be healthy 
unless all parts of it are healthy. It must be hard for the youth of 
today to realize that only forty years ago the great steel strike in 
Pittsburgh was undertaken and lost by men who worked twelve 
hours a day. 

And bad food? There were no food and drug laws. For racial 
discrimination—that problem which still besets us—I need only 
say that lynchings were frequent. The K.K.K. flourished in the 
South. In California you know what we did to the Chinese who were 
brought in to build our railroads. 

Of course this picture is one-sided. America was a good place 
to live in. The standard of living was relatively high. The age of 
confidence had much to warrant its claims. Family life was more 
stable than now, broken homes less frequent. Education was taking 
great steps forward. Railroads and telegraph were knitting the dis- 
tant parts of the continent closer together. One could see everywhere 
the beginnings of change. 
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But the cities had scarcely begun to think of city planning. They 
grew helter-skelter, appalling expressions in many ways of our 
unrestrained freedom. There were few libraries when Carnegie be- 
gan his building; little good music, hardly a picture gallery. Parks— 
yes, but only a beginning of any systematic development, and no 
playgrounds; no zoning, no protection from the greed or the ignor- 
ance of your neighbor. In a word, vast human potentialities, but 
vast human waste. 

And waste of natural resources had been part of the vigorous 
pushing individualism, almost necessarily characteristic of a peo- 
ple bent on the tremendous task of peopling and subduing a conti- 
nent. There it was: the denuded forests, the bare hillsides, the eroded 
soil, the consequent floods. Conservation of natural resources be- 
came a national issue only after the turn of the century. The only 
talk I ever had with the redoubtable and inimitable Teddy Roosevelt 
was after an address which he gave at Stanford, during his first 
administration, I think. He spoke of conservation. He spoke of the 
great work which my lifelong friend Gifford Pinchot was doing to 
develop the forest service. 

But by that time a great change was coming in public thinking. 
The American people have, I think, been always quick and ready 
to help the needy; they are charitable, their sympathies easily 
aroused. But now something different was happening. This human 
waste and this nature waste were bringing a new concept of responsi- 
bility. The air was full of voices clamoring to be heard. Henry 
George and Thorstein Veblen had stirred social thinking. There was 
a flood of books and pamphlets presenting utopias of one kind and 
another during the two decades from 1890 on. Bellamy’s Looking 
Backward aroused widespread interest. Fabian socialism grew. 

But for our own social structure, most important of all was prob- 
ably the great Populist revolt in the Middle West. The sufferings of 
ithe farmers were very real. Some of you may remember how in 
Kansas they left their mortgaged farms, migrating back East with 
the slogan “In God we trusted. In Kansas we busted.” Sockless Jerry 
Simpson was typical of some of the leaders; but the distress was 


genuine. 
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The Democratic party ultimately took over, and that unique, 
honest, and most unrealistic figure among American politicians, 
William Jennings Bryan, led the campaign of 1896 on the money 
issue. 

All this lies only as a background to the changes in social struc- 
ture; but it is important because it makes clear the fact that the great 
revolution, the world revolution in which we are involved today, 
was moving, stirring, seething in America as the century drew to 
its close and the new century bowed itself in. 

The churches too were waking up to what was called, most inac- 
curately, the Social Gospel. The message of all high religion— 
Christian, Jewish, Moslem, or what you will—is and must be social, 
for it touches the deep springs of conduct; but what the phrase meant 
was that the churches and synagogues of America were awakening to 
a new sense of their responsibility for what went on in society. 

Roman Catholics remembered Leo XIII’s great encyclical, as 
in later years they have been guided by those of his successors. 
Protestants were stirred by Peabody of Harvard, Rauschenbusch of 
Rochester, and a host of others. We who were deeply concerned tried 
to make clear that property rights, whether inalienable or not, are 
exercised under the limitations which society may determine; that 
income taxes, child labor laws, regulation of currency, corpora- 
tions and unions, prohibition of sweatshops, and, on the other hand, 
the preservation of natural resources are the kinds of things which, 
if the people are to govern themselves, are proper functions of gov- 
ernment. Allen, in The Big Change, to which I have already referred, 
lays special emphasis on Teddy Roosevelt’s intervention in the great 
coal strikes of 1902—the first time that government had taken a 
hand in that kind of trouble. 

But the point I wish to make clear is that what was going on was 
not a shift from the revolutionary principle of the dignity and 
freedom of the individual. It was not a swinging over to doctrinaire 
socialism. It was the recognition of the hard fact that government 
by the consent of the governed, government for the people rather 
than over the people, means government for all of the people and 
not for a few. If high tariffs were right for New England cotton mills, 
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laws to see that the people who worked in those cotton mills were 
protected, as well as the stockholders who owned them, were equally 
right. In a healthy commonwealth the plight of one was the concern 
of all. It did not make any particular difference whether you called 
it a Square Deal or a New Deal or the New Freedom—vwhich last, 
by the way, Woodrow Wilson launched with emphasis upon this 
matter of waste. It meant that the frightful human waste must be 
stopped; that the waste of natural resources must likewise be 
stopped. 

It seems clear to me that this new sense of community responsi- 
bility was far more important than any specific changes. There are 
many illustrations of what it meant. What had been thought of as 
a charity, for example, came to be regarded as merely a normal 
social action. Commissions of public charities now became boards 
of public welfare. The charity organization societies and associated 
charities all work along under other names. The work is done, but 
it is no longer done under a name which carries with it some impli- 
cation of the prosperous helping out the unfortunate. That great 
and deep-reaching word charity can be used for the overflowing good 
will which lies behind all the noblest aspirations of democracy. 

It is not many years since old people with any pride dreaded the 
charity of the poor farm and the petty help of the charitable society. 
Now pensions in vast numbers of industries and old-age provision 
by the state or nation have removed any stigma from the receipt of 
such aid. 

Another illustration of the same thing is employers’ liability. I 
remember well how depressed were some of my employer friends 
when Hiram Johnson got legislation on that matter through the 
legislature. One of them said to me, “We might as well go out of 
business.” But they didn’t, and no one today questions the principle. 
Nor, I think, does anyone question the justice of unemployment in- 
surance, although in that and in all those fields which involve grants 
to individuals, fraud is easy and continual vigilance upon the part 
of the community or the particular industry is vital. 

It was of course the great depression of the thirties following the 
First World War and the booming ’twenties which made many of 
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those things vivid to the public eye. When the impact of the depres- 
sion came heavily upon us here in California, the committee of 
which O. K. Cushing was chairman met. As we faced the situation, 
the one thing which stands out in my memory is the vehemence with 
which that great San Franciscan, Archbishop Hanna, exclaimed, 
“We must find means to see that this thing never happens again!” 

Turn now to other ways in which by government or private 
agencies we have been trying to stop this human waste. The most 
important of all has come, I suppose, through the rise of labor 
unions to power. It is a far cry from Sam Gompers in 1881 or 1885 
to the position of Reuther and Meany today. It has been an uphill 
fight. The steel strikes after the First World War were lost, but when 
the churches issued that devastating report made by the late Bishop 
McConnell’s committee, I think that already the doom of the twelve- 
hour day had struck. Slowly the standard of living has risen. We 
laugh a little about bathrooms and radio and television and auto- 
mobiles for every household. Some of us fight pretty hard against 
the growing influence of labor, but even those who do are glad to 
have the Voice of America tell of all this to the world and particu- 
larly to the world of communism. That is one of the delightful in- 
consistencies of American life. 

Of course the problems of the relations of labor and manage- 
ment have not been solved. Neither a Wagner Act nor a Taft-Hartley 
Act nor the latter with nineteen amendments can do more than help. 
Solutions lie in the attitudes of the parties toward each other and the 
public, and ultimately, I believe, in a change of the relationship of 
labor to the work being done. 

One may go on piling up the details of this changed attitude. The 
recognition of the place in our social structure of the “little man,” 
the “common man,” the “average man”—whatever you may call 
him—means the same fundamental principle that the welfare of 
every individual is the concern of all. 

So we have given the vote to women. That has not revolutionized 
politics, but it has contributed vastly to the efficiency of our social 
work. Some of the changes are in the field of government, like the 
insurance of bank deposits, the Federal Reserve System, the de- 
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velopment of public housing projects, road building, schools, and 
the like. Some in this multifarious pluralistic society have come 
through the vast development of private industry and private 
initiative. 

In another field, think of the difference between the haphazard 
work of charitable organizations, here and there, spotty at best, and 
the huge sums raised and the consistent effort toward co-operation 
by the community chests; the continuing work of the Red Cross; the 

hundreds of foundations devoted to all kinds of social welfare— 
Ford, Rockefeller, Carnegie, with their world-wide outlook, on down 
the line to those which specialize with small resources in some small 
field. 

And our cities and towns, while they still grow in somewhat 
haphazard fashion, are developing the same sense of communal 
responsibility. Parks and recreation centers and playgrounds, music 
and opera and picture galleries, museums and libraries, zoning 
ordinances and slum reclamation make better places to live in for 
old and young. It all helps in the effort to stop that human waste 
which has been the one great sad note of the long story of mankind. 

Of the progress in stopping the waste of natural resources I need 
hardly speak. We in California meet the problem it raises almost 
day by day—the redwoods, the wilderness areas, the water supply, 
the dams and irrigation projects. For fifty years the progress has 
been steady: the vast increase in national forest areas, in national 
parks and national monuments; the huge achievements like TVA 
which revolutionize the life of many thousands; Grand Coulee, 
Hoover Dam, the Central Valley Project, the reclamation of thou- 
sands of square miles. It is familiar to us all. We know that, just as 
labor had to fight against overwhelming odds to achieve its present 
place, so every step in the conserving of natural resources is taken 
with difficulty. Private interests again and again run up against 
public interests. 

But the important thing is not, it seems to me, whether the gov- 
ernment—federal, state, or local—does it. The important thing is 
that it be done in the interest of the people, and (here I venture into 
the field of the social scientist) it is precisely at that point we find 
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suggested the description of the kind of social economy we are build- 
ing up in America. None of these things represents what a very dis- 
tinguished American has called “creeping socialism.” The doctri- 
naire socialist is pretty much gone. He survives only here and there 
or he is trying to be a Communist and a believer in freedom at the 
same time. “Free enterprise” is a misnomer, for in a huge industrial 
society we have discovered that there must be all kinds of restraints 
if the society is to be wholesome. “Planned capitalism” implies 
rather more fascism than free Americans want. “Regulated capi- 
talism’’ (Paul Hoffman’s phrase, I think) is better. What we actually 
have is an experimental social democracy. We are guided not by a 
theory but by the actual needs of the real people who make up our 
nation. If depression and war have extended too much the field of 
the federal government, we can move toward decentralization. If 
we discover that in any field private enterprise is serving not the 
people but the profit or the power of a few (which, as you know, 
often happens), all the people can act through the government. 

In this story I have said nothing of social changes in manners 
(ours are pretty bad), in dress, in the freedoms which are reactions 
from the overconventionality of the Victorian era. I have said nothing 
special about the immense role which science has played in medicine, 
in transportation, in amusement; nor have I emphasized the way in 
which, because of all this, the scientist has come to be the final au- 
thority about life for so many people. Men turn to him as they did 
in earlier times to their ministers and priests, and in still earlier 
times to medicine men and augurs. I am inclined to think, however, 
that since our experience with the atom bomb we are beginning to 
realize that science with its vast achievements has nevertheless few 
resources to reach the deepest springs of conduct. Even our Freuds 
and Jungs can tell us only why we do certain things. They cannot, 
as scientists, proclaim, “Thus saith the Lord.” 

All this sounds fairly optimistic, at least to those who really 
believe in the revolutionary era which has flowered in America and 
understand that the industrial development of a nation like ours has 
carried us far beyond the period of unrestrained freedom. We have 
entered a new age, that of freedom in community. But nineteenth- 
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century optimism is dead. We know that even in America things do 
not just of themselves get right. Progress is precarious. A vast part 
of the world’s peoples, seeking exactly what we seek, have fallen 
back under tyrannies more oppressive than almost any of which 
history tells us. We have no easy path. Divine Providence will not 
carry us through because we are Americans (which I fear is the 
notion of a good many people). Every one of these steps of which 
I have spoken has opened new problems; labor, race, housing, what 
you will, present us with them. And over us looms the terror of a 
new world war. Dangers lie all about us, three of which I must 
emphasize in conclusion. 

1. I spoke earlier of the stability of the family. That is largely 
gone. We wander about. We live in trailers; the exigencies of job 
hunting, the demands of the great corporations which so many of us 
serve carry the family from place to place. As always, the after- 
math of war has brought a sad increase in crimes of violence. 
Broken families, as we all know, are prolific of juvenile delin- 
quency. The divorce courts do a thriving business, and the evil 
example of those who hold lightly the marriage relation is not 
limited to the ignorant and obscure. But in the family, nonethe- 
less, lie the hope and promise of the future. 

2. The second present danger which faces us is part of the other 
great change which has come in these seventy-five years. We have 
moved from the position of an important but somewhat isolated 
figure in the world of nations to one of unquestioned leadership, 
certainly the most powerful in everything save the simple number 
of our people. In my student days we went abroad to study, we 
wandered over Europe without passports. The cheerful liberalism 
of those days was inclined to make us think that man was funda- 
mentally too sensible to fight wars. 

And now our daily life is geared to foreign policy. We all talk 
of it or we all ought to talk of it. The United Nations and its work 
are a daily concern. We find ourselves in a position of immense 
power there and throughout the world. 

But power, we are reminded constantly, is corrupting. One can 
feel something of what it is doing to us. We come to trust more 
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and more to physical force, less and less to the principles which lie 
back of our national life. I am not a pacifist, I am not questioning 
the need of NATO, but I am saying that when our power moves 
responsible leaders to make statements to the effect that if the UN 
does not accept our view we can and will go it alone, and that when 
we support undemocratic regimes for military advantage, the cor- 
ruption of power is obvious. When we look at the world in black 
and white, all white if we approve, all black if Russia approves, 
then power is corrupting. 

3. The third menace is that which I think we all recognize 
clearly. It is the danger of meeting communism by Communist 
methods. When the Constitution offers us freedom of speech and of 
the press, of assembly, of petition, of religion, we have assumed 
heretofore that that is its meaning. But today, fear of communism 
having infected a vast part of our body politic, that fear has done 
what fear always does: It has led, I repeat, to a widespread effort 
to meet the danger by using the very methods which communism 
uses with the people it doesn’t like. Legislative investigations, 
loyalty oaths, smear accusations are widespread. The loyalty of 
nonconformists is constantly called in question. That mutual trust 
which democracy demands is slipping into doubt, suspicion, ques- 
tioning. 

This thing has begun to touch the churches, and as a churchman 
I would like to say a word about it. Whether any one of us belongs 
to a church or not, we all recognize that the background of our 
culture is the Judaeo-Christian tradition, with of course the great 
Greek and Latin contributions. Now that background is one of 
freedom. I have often of late quoted words which Wiclif in 1382 
put into the introduction to his (the first) translation of the Bible 
into English. He said that, having the Bible in English, we may 
now have government “of people, by people, for people.” Our 
religious background is one of freedom and freedom means the 
acceptance of diversity, the welcoming of nonconformity, the con- 
fidence that truth emerges in difference and that uniformity is as 
deadly to individual character as to community. 

The freedom of the American pulpit, Protestant, Catholic, Jew- 
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ish, is one of the most important safeguards of our American liber- 
ties. Bishop Oxnam was, I think, right when he said that the 
churches have had more to do with saving us from communism than 
any other group. 

But the Church speaks for God, not for governments. It is its 
prophetic task to proclaim that God rules and that his judgments 
fall on injustice and wrong wherever they may be. It is, more posi- 
tively, the function of the free pulpit to keep alive the faith in the 
dignity of man and the responsibility of society to preserve the 
freedom which alone befits that dignity. I would suggest that these 
fundamental facts be in your minds in view of what is going on or 
about to go on in Washington today. 

So my story comes to an end. I have most inadequately sug- 
gested to you that the one most essential change in our social order 
during my life is not in the numberless contributions which science 
and mass production have brought in the external conveniences of 
life. It lies in the heightened sense of responsibility for the welfare 
of all people—the little man as well as the big man. In economic 
terms we have moved from waste to conservation in human as well 
as natural resources. In all this we are sharing (in a position of 
leadership) the revolutionary movement which is now world-wide; 
and in the distortion of that movement the very freedoms for which 
our forefathers, our brothers, our sons have died are in peril. In 
my early youth these freedoms were taken for granted. In these 
days, I repeat, they are in peril on every side. The social atmos- 
phere, the climate of life, has utterly changed. You younger men 
have a tough job ahead of you: insoluble problems which must be 
solved. Your children face a strange and troubled world. But I 
do not grieve for you. It is a challenge, one of those challenges 
which Toynbee has pointed out come now and then to a civiliza- 
tion. It is a challenge. It can and will be met by the strength and 
courage born of a faith which never fails, in God, in freedom, and 


in the dignity of man. 
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by Albert Léon Guérard 


|e TITLE of this paper is borrowed, by permission, from 
John Dodds’s substantial and delightful study of the Vic- 
torian Age, The Age of Paradox, The Biography of a Decade. Not 
the title only, but the philosophical implications found at the be- 
ginning and at the end of the book. “It could be called, with equal 
truth, an Age of Bewilderment, an Age of Hope, an Age of Anxiety, 
an Age of Accomplishment, an Age of Enthusiasm, an Age of Des- 
peration.” And in the concluding “Panorama”: “What was this 
Englishman of a century ago?—illusioned, disillusioned; wor- 
ried, complacent; sagacious, silly; mature, adolescent; confident, 
bewildered; sensitive, cruel.” Irving Babbitt, when one of his 
students asserted that the religion of China was Confusionism, 
remarked: “Why limit it to China?” In like fashion, I should like 
to ask: “Why limit John Dodds’s description to the Victorian Age?” 
It fits admirably every period in history. So I reword my title: 
Any Age, Era, Epoch, or Period Is a Paradox. 

The term paradox, let us remember, need not be taken in an 
unfavorable sense. A paradox is an assertion which does not con- 
form with commonly established opinion. It may be a deliberate 
absurdity: it was Oscar Wilde’s favorite trick to turn a truism 
upside down: more often than not, the result was silly, although 
good for a laugh; at times it was paradoxically sensible; once in 
a long while it reached profundity, as in the famous dictum: 
“Nature imitates Art.” A paradox may be a bold anticipation; it 
may be an unfamiliar truth, or an old truth in unfamiliar guise. It 
was once a paradox to aflirm that the earth circled round the sun, 
or that the atom could be split. It is in the nature of a paradox 
to imply a willful contradiction, apparent or real; and we have 
learned from Blake, long before Hegel, that contradiction is essen- 
tial to dynamic thought. Reinhold Niebuhr takes pride in what 
he calls the paradox of Christianity: it is the key to his tortuous, 
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tormented, but impressive apologetics. So if I state that the notion 
of period or age is a paradox, no condemnation is intended. 

Least of all have I in mind to demonstrate that ages or periods 
do not exist. I am only attempting to arrive at a sharper defini- 
tion of the term. Not only do I believe in periods—within reason— 
but I believe that culturally a period is more real than either race 
or nation. When you see an old painting, you are struck first of 
all with its period character, medieval, Renaissance, baroque, 
classical, romantic. It takes closer examination to identify the 
nationality of the painter or of the subject. In the recent reorgan- 
ization of the picture galleries in the Louvre, periods have been 
followed, national schools broken up. I have not seen the new 
arrangement, but I can well imagine that the results would be illu- 
minating. It is of some importance to remember that Shakespeare 
was an Englishman, in the same national tradition as Langland; 
it is far more important to know that he was a man of the late 
Renaissance, and that he lived, like Montaigne and Cervantes, in 
the afterglow of that great frustrated hope. It is a fact that Jef- 
ferson is in the American grain like the Pilgrim Fathers, Cotton 
Mather and Jonathan Edwards; it is a more significant fact that 
he was part of the Enlightenment, the Age of Reason, with Voltaire, 
Gibbon, and Thomas Paine. 

Much of the period character, I know, is merely sartorial and 
tonsorial. The prophetic beards so numerous in the generation of 
1848 implied no deep similarity in thought: there were several 
abysses between Karl Marx and Alfred Tennyson. The Harold 
Lloyd goggles affected by modern French statesmen are purely co- 
incidental, like the clipped moustache that created a bond between 
Charlie Chaplin and Adolf Hitler. But the period is more than a 
garment; it has an expression which glows from within. It is not 
a mere accident that the protagonists of the classical age should 
breathe self-assurance; that those of the Enlightenment should wear 
a smile of courtly irony; and that the romanticists should look storm- 
tossed and inspired. There is a period type, which reaches promi- 
nence because the circumstances are favorable to its success; and 
the hordes of imitators do their best to look the part. 
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This brings us nearer to a definition of the age or period. A 
period is a historical picture which, in all domains of culture, 
offers a certain unity of atmosphere, and which is noticeably dif- 
ferent from other pictures of the same kind. It is a temporal color- 
ing, mixing with and as a rule overriding the local coloring. Unity 
is, however, a delusive and dangerous word; even the term con- 
sistency should not be used without qualification. This impression 
of unity or consistency defines at least what Saint-Simon called 
the organic periods, those in which there prevailed some harmony 
between the various realms of human activity. But we have to 
admit with him that there existed critical periods, times out of joint, 
ages of mental strife, in which disunity is the only common law. 
This distinction is of vital importance; but it is too roughly sim- 
plified. There are intermediate stages. There are the moments in 
which the organic unity of a culture is not challenged, yet is ac- 
cepted with resignation, with increasing weariness, rather than with 
radiant faith: these are at best silver ages, turning into ages of 
tarnished silver. There are moments of skepticism and irony, in 
which the prevailing culture is still taken for granted, while its flaws 
and absurdities are exposed and derided: the spirit of Montesquieu 
in his Lettres Persanes. There are moments of despair. But de- 
spair is the herald of hope. Out of despair comes a new synthesis, 
gathering consciousness, and fighting for men’s souls against the old. 

It must be evident that these stages offer a succession of dis- 
solving: pictures rather than a definite and dramatic change. In 
such a twilight, the conservatives still cling to their “eternal veri- 
ties’: there are people with us who are one with fossil Adam Smith, 
and others who are one with fossil Karl Marx. The radicals, their 
contemporaries, affirm that the new age is already with us, and 
that realism consists in discarding outworn garments: whoso can- 
not see the new heavens and the new earth is simply blinded by 
superstitions or self-interest. They claim, for instance, that the 
era of world unity (not necessarily world harmony) and of con- 
certed endeavor is not merely at hand, but present. Those who 
refuse to acknowledge it are seeking refuge in antiquated fortresses 
which are also self-made prisons of the mind. 
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Are periods merely creations of the human intellect? We must 
_ brush aside the inveterate tendency to call epochs by the name of 
some ruler or hero: Pericles, Augustus, Elizabeth, Louis XIV, Vic- 
toria, Roosevelt; it is hard for man not to think in terms of myths. 
At times epochs are determined by the activities of a definite group 
of men: they deliberately start out to make a period, and not sel- 
dom they succeed. The French Revolution created a new calendar, 
because it felt assured that it was opening a new era. So a number 
of periods are self-determined, as nations should be, according to 
Woodrow Wilson and Napoleon III. A period begins with a 
Declaration of Independence: in terms of poker and politics, it is 
a “New Deal.” There are a few such proclamations that ring clear 
in history. I am fond of quoting the stirring words of the Bur- 
gundian monk Raoul Glaber: “The earth was shaking off the rags 
of its antiquity, and covering herself anew with a white mantle of 
churches,” and those of Rabelais: “At last the calamitous night of 
the Goths is over!” Goethe claimed that he said at Valmy: “In 
this place and at this hour a new era begins in the history of the 
world.” The Third Estate with Sieyés as its spokesman, and the 
proletarians in their anthem the “International,” uttered the “epoch- 
making” words: “We are nothing; we must be everything.” Hitler 
announced the advent of a New Order which was to prevail for a 
thousand years. When such an assertion finds sufficient credence, 
a period is born. 

We all know, however, that most periods are not cut according 
to such dramatic pattern. There are false dawns, abortive periods. 
Etienne Marcel might have heralded a new age in France, Wyclif 
and the Lollards in England, Lamartine, the Chartists, and the 
Frankfurt Parliament in the Europe of 1848. The empire of Charle- 
magne was short-lived, that of Napoleon proved a house of cards, 
Hitler’s millennium lasted less than twelve years. Herbert Hoover 
in 1929 closed the days of confusion and opened for America a new 
age of ever-expanding Republican prosperity. Infant mortality is 
appalling among periods. 

What about those ages which were not conscious of their own 
existence and had to be discovered retrospectively? In the year 
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753 since the foundation of Rome, the world was not aware that 
the Christian era was beginning. The words of Raoul Glaber were 
an isolated note of hope and joy: for centuries, indeed until our 
own generation, the greater Renaissance of the eleventh century 
was completely overlooked: yet everything that was to shape Eu- 
rope’s destiny for five hundred, nay for nine hundred, years was 
born in those obscure decades. A still clearer case is that of the 
Machine Age or Industrial Revolution. The crude fire pumps of 
Newcomen and Calley were portents of greater significance than 
the intrigues at the court of Queen Anne or the victories of Marl- 
borough. But the Industrial Revolution had to be named by the 
first Arnold Toynbee in a fragmentary posthumous volume pub- 
lished in 1883, and it was not clearly defined until Paul Mantoux’s 
great work about 1900. If Disraeli, a man of extraordinary imagi- 
nation, had a clear conception of it, some of the most famous 
British statesmen—Palmerston, Balfour, Sir Winston Churchill 
himself—never were fully aware of a radical change. They kept 
dealing the cards exactly as if the clock of history had stopped 
in 1688. Most churchmen, squires, scholars, tradespeople did not 
realize the advent of a new dispensation. For them, the new gadgets 
were merely conveniences or nuisances; if they wanted to spend a 
season at Bath, it was a matter of secondary importance whether 
they journeyed thither by coach, train, or plane. To the present 
day, many prefer candlelight to electric bulbs. 

Shall we say that a period which did not impress contemporaries 
acquires thereby a warrant of objective reality? If we have at last 
discovered the Renaissance of the eleventh century, it must be 
because it had been there all the time. But the long delay in dis- 
cerning and defining a period does not alter its man-made char- 
acter. It is still a phenomenon of collective consciousness, even 
though we had to wait nearly a millennium for that consciousness 
to arise. We are now machine-conscious, and we are rewriting his- 
tory in terms of the machine, brushing aside dynastic quarrels and 
theological controversies. Garet Garrett wrote a clever little book, 
An Age Is Born: for him its birth certificate was the tremendous 
expansion of the plastic industries. It may be that our successors 
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will rewrite history in terms of psychology and dietetics: pre- 
Freudian and previtamin ages being the dim epochs before the 
Flood. If so, they will be giving a picture of their own minds. 

The period problem is strikingly illustrated by the events of 
our own day. We unanimously voted that the atomic bomb had 
opened a new era. Then we realized that the world had remained 
curiously unchanged. For a few keen-minded observers, like Robert 
Hutchins and Mortimer Adler, it was indeed a revelation, “the good 
news of damnation,” the dilemma Unite or Perish. But the states- 
men keep playing the same orthodox game of power politics as 
Elizabeth, Richelieu, Frederick Il, Napoleon, Bismarck; and they 
take pride in the same smart diplomatic tricks as Talleyrand. Gen- 
erals still believe that there is no substitute for victory; they still 
demand universal military service as in the days of the French 
Revolution and its fighting hordes. On the other hand, the lessons 
that impressed themselves upon Adler and Hutchins as a conse- 
quence of the new power—the necessity of peace, and therefore of 
the world state, the pooling of knowledge, the exploitation in com- 
mon of natural resources, an economy of abundance—all these 
things had been clearly advocated long before atomic energy was 
even a dream. Many were aware that “modern man was obsolete.” 
The new discovery is not a revolution, but a sensational manifesta- 
tion of a general advance in human technique. That advance is 
accelerating at a breath-taking pace; but it began centuries ago. No 
more than earlier and hardly less brilliant triumphs of the human 
mind is it capable by itself of imposing a change in human rela- 
tions, or of enlightening the human conscience. It did not and could 
not bring wisdom: it has only multiplied the perils and penalties of 
unwisdom. Socrates and Jesus—not to mention Montaigne and 
Voltaire—are more needed today than in any previous age. 

So when we hear of an epoch-making book, an epoch-making 
movement, an epoch-making discovery or invention, we have the 
right to suspend judgment. Let me mention a curious case of a pe- 
riod which should have been: we are tempted to believe that the 
change from the Ptolemaic to the Copernican cosmogony must have 
determined a general revolution in thought. But there is no trace of 
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such a transformation. Priests, philosophers, poets, statesmen, sol- 
diers, merchants, laborers behave strictly today as though the earth 
were motionless, and indeed as though it were flat. The tremendous 
discovery has not altered the testimony of our senses and our fig- 
ures of speech. For Hemingway as for Ecclesiastes, “the sun also 
rises . . .” The Copernican system has not weakened faith; it has 
not made man more humble. And why should it? 

Incidentally, my own attempt to create—that is to say, to dis- 
cern and to name—an epoch, was not treated with the respectful 
attention it deserved. Lewis Mumford had spoken of the Paleotech- 
nic and the Neotechnic Age. I called attention to the Paleofordian 
and the Neofordian era. The old Model T was Puritan virtue in- 
carnate, or, more accurately, tinnified: sensible, thrifty, hard-work- 
ing, with not the least trace of meretriciousness. The Model A and 
its successors heralded the triumph of Beauty. We have entered 
upon the age of conscious Beauty: beauty queens, glamor girls, 
star worship, beauty parlors, cosmetics as a major industry, even 
that vain pursuit of the Permanent which is an ingrained tendency in 
the human mind; also a ritual of diet and daily exercises more 
rigorous than in many religious orders. Of course, there have been 
scattered beauty worshipers throughout the ages; but it is perhaps 
the first time in history that this imperious cult has reached the deep 
masses of a people. The calamitous night of Philistine ugliness is 
over. Note that if we were to enter upon an age of peace and abun- 
dance—the promise of capitalists and socialists alike, if only the 
rival ideology were suppressed—then beauty would be needed to 
stir our souls: else mankind would perish of surfeit and boredom. 

There are, as we have seen, periods of self-assurance, periods of 
confusion and strife, and periods of somnolence, satisfied or weary. 
The first are emphatically the great “Ages.” They coincide roughly 
with the “civilizations” of the second Arnold Toynbee: a period is 
the moment when a civilization achieves full consciousness. The 
essential fact is that these sharply focused periods are extraordi- 
narily few, and extremely brief. The four classical ages in the 
Western tradition—the Ages of Pericles, of Augustus, of Leo X, and 
of Louis XIV, to adopt Voltaire’s nomenclature—lasted, not aeons, 
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not even a full century, but at most three or four decades. Mankind 
exists, or vegetates, for the most part, not in clear-cut periods, but 
in dim interminable ages of stagnation, slow decay, imperceptible 
advance. It is madness to force the infinite complexity of human 
events into a rigid and symmetrical frame, and to think of periods 
as succeeding each other like the reigns of sovereigns in a well- 
established monarchy: 476, 1453, 1776, or 1789: the Period is 
dead, long live the Period! The dead might flash back Mark Twain’s 
message. When, about 1900, literary Paris was holding a solemn 
post mortem on the corpse of naturalism, a telegram was received: 
“Naturalism not dead; letter follows.” The telegram has reached 
posterity; the letter has not. 

A period is known by its most articulate tendency. Romanti- 
cism, on the Continent, flourished during the ascendancy of the 
bourgeoisie. That age of flamboyant rebellion was also the Bieder- 
meierzeit, during which quiet was the first duty of the citizen. I 
grew up during the period of symbolism, decadence, and elegant 
anarchism. The French Academy, the universities, the bulk of 
the educated readers, not to mention the solid middle class and 
the deep masses, were totally unaffected; they chose to ignore what 
they considered as antics, or shrugged their sensible shoulders. I 
have watched the Lost Generation, right here at Stanford: they 
were delightful young people, as engagingly fresh as their parents 
before them and as their children are now. It would be an out- 
rageous paradox to describe the Europe of 1770 in terms of the 
Sturm und Drang, the France of Jules Grévy in terms of Jules 
Laforgue and Paul Verlaine, the Victorian sunset in terms of Aubrey 
Beardsley. Yet I feel sure that some of our successors will speak 
of the Roosevelt era as the age of Ezra Pound. 

The periods are registered under the names of forceful or color- 
ful movements and individuals, most of us forgetting that the eddy, 
though more obvious, may be far less important than the quietly 
flowing stream, and that headlines shriek out accidents, not the 
dull but essential course of daily life. Vast unconscious anonymous 
trends are the substance of history, yet they are difficult to record; 
and, above all, they are not good literature, and history is litera- 
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ture. But even among the articulate and gesticulating groups which 
claim leadership, there is no unanimity. I spoke a moment ago of 
the Roosevelt era: we know that not a few sturdy Republicans man- 
aged to preserve an underground existence during that fateful quar- 
ter of a century. Unanimity—the 99.44 percent purity of Ivory 
soap and totalitarian polls—is a delusion. In 1917 Clemenceau 
decreed: “All good Frenchmen are unanimously in favor of fight- 
ing to the bitter end. Those who do not are bad Frenchmen, and will 
be shot.” In all ages, there have been McCarthys bent on destroy- 
ing heretics and subversives: one of them was called Torquemada. 
But in most cases repression fails to attain its end. It only forces 
dissent into other and more perilous channels. The revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes dealt French Protestantism a blow from which 
it has not recovered; but it prepared the way for the far more radical 
religious free thought of Voltaire. The notion of a period as de- 
finable, that is to say, as possessing exclusively certain character- 
istics and none other, is a form of cultural totalitarianism. Fortu- 
nately, civilizations are not monolithic like tombstones. 

The clearest example of the period fallacy is presented by Henry 
Adams’ conception of the Middle Ages as a pattern of unity. What 
we find in the Middle Ages is not merely infinite variety (Adams 
would glory in the fact), but the presence of antagonistic principles. 
Everything, of course, took on a Christian, a Catholic coloring. 
But the Catholicism of those days was truly catholic, all things to 
all men, ranging from the rankest superstition to the highest phi- 
losophy and the boldest flight of mysticism. The ideal of prowess, 
the pride of the fighting man, was not Christian; indeed, it was anti- 
Christian, Odinic or, more simply, primitive. The communes had 
their patron saints; but if, in order to secure their liberties, they 
had to kill their bishop, as it happened at Laon, the thought of me- 
dieval unity did not stand in their path. Aucassin, in the charming 
tale, professes that he does not want to go to heaven with the sniveling 
monks, but to the other place, with the fair ladies and the gallant 
knights, their lovers. In the very early Pilgrimage of Charlemagne, 
miracles are reported that would cause a blush in a modern guard- 
house. A wave of holy enthusiasm swept children into a crusade: 
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how delightfully medieval! But the shipowners of Marseilles who 
offered them free transportation sold them into slavery in the Bar- 
bary States: how modern! What an achievement of the purest profit 
motive! Joan of Arc and Gilles de Rais fought side by side. Henry 
Adams may call it Unity: the term that naturally comes to mind is 
Snafu. 

The unity of a period is not the triumph of a single principle 
in every field, but an adjustment, a compromise, a modus vivendi, 
which should not be translated as a way of life. Few periods are 
marked with as impressive a character of unity as the age of Louis 
XIV. The same majestic style prevailed at court, in the arts, in the 
church of Bossuet, in the public works of Colbert. But the kingship 
of Louis XIV was compounded of Christian, feudal, and Roman 
elements. That age of aristocratic splendor was run by bourgeois. 
Tradition and reason had signed a truce, but could not be fully 
reconciled. Paganism, Christianity, and philosophy waged a dec- 
orous but relentless three-cornered fight. When we try to force 
Descartes, whose thought dominated the time, or Pascal, or La Fon- 
taine, or Racine, or La Bruyére, or Fénelon, or Saint-Simon, into 
the strictly classical pattern, we do not hear their bones crunch, 
because, instead, it is the flimsy Procrustean bed that breaks. 

In 1661 France thought that she had reached port. But the clas- 
sical compromise could not be permanent: the associated forces 
developed at different rates and in different directions. In that pe- 
riod of magnificent stability, a seven-fold revolution was under way. 
- Should we regret this repeated failure of man to establish a New 
Order to last for a thousand years? I prefer Tennyson’s Victorian 
~ wisdom: 

And God fulfills Himself in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world. 


No period is a homogeneous entity; every one is an epitome 
of all the ages, past and future. If we are seeking life, which is 
~ fluctuating and diverse, not a doctrinaire conception eternal in its 
own conceit, we shall not weep over the lost ideal of immutability. 
We shall welcome the teeming paradoxes of all ages. We shall 
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realize that the notion of creating a period, prospectively or retro- 
spectively, is a futile effort to stop the eternal flow and to end the 
eternal quest. 

The readers of these pages are, presumably, part of our period, 
typical Americans of the Eisenhower era. Yet not two of our minds 
are identical, any more than two of our thumb prints. We belong 
to the ages, that is to say to all the ages. There may be among us 
men whose most congenial atmosphere would be the Eolithic period, 
others who would be more at home five hundred years from now. 
I am myself a fossil of the eighteenth century, and I have to conquer 
a feeling of estrangement when I unfold my morning paper. 

If we, who are contemporaries, live in different periods, we may 
add that the same disparity, the same conflicts, exist not only among 
us, but within our own beings. Every individual lives on many his- 
torical planes. His mind is a museum, unless we prefer to call it 
a junk pile. Take stock of the treasures in your attic. To what age 
does your religion belong? To the time of Moses, the time of Christ, 
that of Augustine, of Bernard of Clairvaux, Thomas Aquinas, 
Luther, Calvin, Wesley, Channing, Joseph Smith, Mary Baker 
Eddy? What period garments do your politics wear? Do you fol- 
low the style of Hamilton or Jefferson, Jackson, Lincoln, Roosevelt 
the First, Roosevelt the Second, or Robert Taft? Is your concep- 
tion of love primeval, medieval, Puritan, Regency, mid-Victorian 
or post-Kinsey? No man is petrified into a single formula. It is 
perfectly normal for one—illustrious examples will at once come 
to mind—to be of the sixteenth century in his religious beliefs, 
of the eighteenth in his political convictions and economic prin- 
ciples, and, in the fields of scientific thought and industrial tech- 
nique, to be in the very front wave of progress. 


It is time to sum up this mass of question marks, contradictions, 
and paradoxes. First: periods do exist, in the minds of men. As 
phenomena of collective consciousness, they are facts, and facts of 
high importance, as were and remain, for instance, the many reli- 
gions that have perished. A myth always has an element of truth, 
even if it is not the truth it purports to proclaim. Periods are experi- 
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ments: what kind of Utopia do we get, when we discover and adopt 
‘some central principle—theocracy or reason, order or liberty, race 
or brotherhood, aesthetic delight or business efficiency? The ex- 
periment is never perfect, never conclusive; but, within its limits, 
it is of commanding interest. Our thought is richer and clearer, 
because there were periods which emphasized some particular ave- 
nue of human endeavor. As every creative work of art is also an 
experiment, a myth, a Utopia, we might say that periods are great 
collective romances or dramas. Men cast themselves into a certain 
_character—apostle, crusader, disciplinarian, epicure. The period 
type is the hero of the story. We see him rise to power, and go to 
his doom, in true Aristotelian fashion, through an inner fault, flaw, 
or exaggeration in his character; that is to say, through the fatal 
weakness that he is a period type. 

Periods as types are more significant than nations. But, like 
nations, like schools of thought, like sects, like cultures, they are 
destined to disappear. All these are efforts to enforce conformity, 
ruthless simplifications, whilst man is infinitely complex. They 
would impede the flow of life with the pitiful little dams of their 
conventions. 

My business for nearly fifty years as a teacher of world litera- 
ture and world citizenship has been to study and define ages, races, 
nations, only in order to transcend them. If you are in the mood for 
Ecclesiastes, Job, or Jonah, do not be hindered by the thought that 
they belong to a different period: if they appeal to you, they belong 
to you. They are not strangers, any more than Antigone, Hamlet, 
or Faust. When I pick up a popular weekly, I feel transported into 
a different planet. 

What paltry things are periods, compared with the six or eight 
millennia of man’s recorded history! And how insignificant in the 
perspective of the untold aeons of man’s obscure ascent! Men a 
block away may not be living in the same age as I am; but there 
are words heard across the centuries that ring the note of brother- 
hood. There are two essential facts which our puny edifices of 
thought should never be allowed to blur: the infinite diversity of 
individuals, the essential unity of the human race. 
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What can be explained on fewer principles is explained 
needlessly by more. This maxim, which came to be known 
as “Occam’s razor,” is a most important methodological prin- 


ciple.—W. T. Jones, A History of Western Philosophy (1036 
pages). 


Philosophers from Thales on 
Have all been men of promise, 
Including Aristotle, Hume, 
St. Anselm, and St. Thomas. 


From Plato clear to Whitehead they’ve 
Thought thoughts but rarely specious. 

That goes for Bergson, Hegel, Hobbes, 
Duns Scotus, Locke, Lucretius. 


But all of them—yes, Schopenhauer, 
Both Bacons, Leibniz, Russell— 
Have piled the words in mammoth piles 

To show their mental muscle. 
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To prove they’re not unprincipled, 
With manifest elation, 

Their principles explained, they have 
Explained their explanation. 


Now, through the Neoplatonists 
And past the Middle Ages, 
And having read both Comte and Kant— 


In all, a thousand pages— 


I’d say, while resting mind and eye, 
I think there’d be a saving 

If, using Occam’s razor, they 
Had done a bit of shaving. 
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GILMAN AT CALIFORNIA 


by Vernon A. Ouellette 


()s JUNE 8, 1904, a distinguished man arose at the Jubilee 
Celebration of the University of Wisconsin to deliver one of 
the principal addresses of the ceremonies. The published record 
of the occasion does not describe him or his reception, but many 
pictures of him during these years are extant. Beyond doubt the 
audience arose and applauded with respect and enthusiasm and 
listened carefully as Daniel Coit Gilman gave his address. 

Gilman seldom discussed his own career and its significance, but 
at the beginning of his address he reviewed it briefly in these words: 
I am a veteran of fifty years’ standing who has taken part in many an aca- 
demic discussion and witnessed many a contest; who has seen a school of 
science grafted upon one of the oldest and most conservative classical col- 
leges; who has helped rescue a state university from the limitations of a col- 
lege of agriculture and enlarge it to meet the requirements of a magnificent 
commonwealth; who has watched over the infancy of an institution planned 
to provide advanced opportunity for American youth akin to those offered 
in the best foreign universities; and finally, who has seen a munificent fund 


set apart for the encouragement of investigation and the pursuit of knowledge 
without the restrictions of a school or college.* 


Gilman described his California years in his statement that he had 
“helped to rescue a state university from the limitations of a college 
of agriculture and enlarge it to meet the requirements of a mag- 
nificent commonwealth.” The auditing of what he did to help rescue 
the University of California from those of limited vision and what 
he did to make it equal to the greatness of the state of California 
may be said to be the chief purpose of this paper. It will also, the 
writer believes, help put the recent controversies at the University 
of California into perspective. 


The original 1849 Constitution of the Provisional Territorial Gov- 


* The Jubilee of the University of Wisconsin (Madison: The Jubilee Committee, 
1904), p. 64. 
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ernment of California included an article providing for educational 
enterprises in the new territory. In the interest of higher education 
the Constitution directed the Legislature to found a university and 
“to provide effectual means for the improvement and permanent 
security of funds for said university.” 

There followed in the next eighteen years a number of plans sug- 
gesting the founding of the university: the Collego de Mineria which 
would have adopted as a model a mining school in Mexico; the Mili- 
tary Institute which would have followed the system of West Point; 
the University of the State of California which would have merely 
allocated funds to all the existing incorporated colleges of the state; 
and the State Museum which would have been simply a stopgap 
measure. In 1865 the Legislature, impressed with the fact that the 
Morrill Act apportionment would be lost if early action were not 
taken, passed a bill which established an Agricultural, Mining, and 
Mechanic Arts College. At this time, however, the College of Cali- 
fornia offered to donate its Berkeley site, disincorporate, and hand 
over to the University all its assets. The College of California rep- 
resentatives were primarily interested in assuring a College of Let- 
ters in the new University with “a liberal course of instruction in 
languages, literature, and philosophy, leading at the end of the usual 
four years’ course of study to the degree of Bachelor of Arts.” It 
is interesting to note that the College of California need not have 
relinquished its place to the state university. It had attained an as- 
sured position as an educational institution of worth; it had an ex- 
cellent faculty exclusively devoted to college studies; it had stand- 
ards comparable to those of colleges of the Eastern states; and it 
had a well-balanced financial position. 

The Legislature of 1868 passed the Organic Act creating and 
organizing the University of California. The bill included a pro- 
vision for the establishment of a College of Letters which made the 
College of California an integral part of the University in spirit, 
rather than in fact. The bill also revoked the Agricultural, Mining, 
and Mechanic Arts College bill of 1865. On March 23, 1868, Gov- 
ernor H. H. Haight signed the bill creating the University of Cali- 


fornia. 
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The Board of Regents of the University gave early consideration 
to the election of a president; and at the “fifteenth meeting of the 
Board of Regents November 10, 1868, they chose General George 
B. McClellan.”” The announcement of General McClellan’s election 
shocked many people of the state. Newspaper editorials and let- 
ters to editors protested the political partisanship of the Board of 
Regents, and well-informed friends of higher education charged 
that the Board failed to comprehend the kind of education needed 
in the state university. The controversy ended suddenly, however, 
when on January 5, 1869, the Board of Regents announced that 
General McClellan had declined the presidency. Five months later 
Professor John Le Conte became Acting President. 

On June 21, 1870, Gilman was elected President of the Univer- 
sity of California, but he declined the offer. The Regents thereupon 
elected Henry Durant, the sixty-eight-year-old Yaleman and Con- 
gregational clergyman who had pioneered the College of California, 
which had opened in 1859. His administration “was not aggressive 
to attain results and it took no positive steps that might arouse direct 
opposition.” But, foreshadowing events which President Gilman 
later faced during his term of office, “there went on a steady strength- 
ening of antagonistic elements in the community and the formation 
of parties and cliques among the Faculty and Regents.” As early as 
January of 1872 the Grangers and the Mechanics’ Institute of San 
Francisco charged that the Regents had converted the plans for a 
“practical college of industry” into plans for “a college of the clas- 
sics and polite learning.” Although Henry Durant suggested the 
infirmities of age as his reason for wanting to resign, the storm which 
gathered during the two years of his administration had much to 
do with his early resignation in the summer of 1872. 

When the Regents elected Gilman to the presidency for the sec- 
ond time, he accepted. A brief examination of his early life, train- 
ing, and experience will help explain his handling of the challenging 
presidency of the University of California. That Gilman’s Califor- 
nia years may be seen in the perspective of his whole career, this 
sketch goes beyond the University of California period. 
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Gilman’s prosperous and happy family life during his early 
years made possible many opportunities for his broad development. 
He attended a better-than-average academy and Yale University. 
After graduation in 1851 he served as an attaché at the American 
ministry in St. Petersburg. During his years abroad he visited many 
European countries and devoted much time to the study of their edu- 
cational institutions. 

He began his long carrer in academic administration as Yale 
College Librarian. Concurrently, he learned about fund-raising and 
participated in the debates between the advocates of the classical 
and “the new education.” He also gained important experience in 
working with legislative officials when appearing on behalf of the 
Sheffield Scientific School during the Morrill Act appropriation 
hearings. These activities brought him national recognition, and in 
1876 the University of Wisconsin offered him its presidency, which 
he declined. When Yale College looked about for a successor to 
President Theodore B. Woolsey, Gilman’s name passed many lips; 
but probably because of the feeling of the Yale Corporation against 
“the new education,” Gilman apparently was not given serious con- 
sideration. A year after the election of Noah Porter, Gilman ac- 
cepted the presidency of the University of California. 

It would be out of place in this brief biographical sketch to detail 
Gilman’s work at Johns Hopkins University. Sufficient to say that 
during the twenty-six years of his presidency Gilman developed a 
very great American university. Woodrow Wilson, addressing Gil- 
man ina public gathering in 1904 said, “. . . you were the first to 
create and organize in America a university. . . .” President 
Charles W. Eliot of Harvard University on the same occasion ad- 
dressed Mr. Gilman personally: “I want to testify that the graduate 
school of Harvard University . . . did not thrive until the ex- 
ample of Johns Hopkins forced our Faculty to put their strength 
into the development of our instruction for graduates. . . ne 

Upon his retirement from the Johns Hopkins presidency Gilman 
at seventy looked forward to a period of comparative leisure, but 
Andrew Carnegie’s proposal of November 1901 that he accept the 
presidency of the just-established Carnegie Institution led him to 
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return to harness. He accepted and became the Institution’s first 
president. Although Gilman had indicated at the outset that his 
tenure would not be long because of advanced age, his decision to 
resign seems to have been hastened by the limited administrative 
powers granted him by the by-laws of the Institution. After three 
years in office he submitted his resignation on December 13, 1904. 


Gilman spent the years 1905 and 1906 preparing for the publi- 
cation of the papers and addresses which he felt would awaken 
pleasant reminiscences among his friends. In 1908 his physical 
powers began to weaken, but he insisted upon carrying out a previ- 
ously made plan for a summer trip to Europe. He returned to the 
United States in October 1908 and appeared to be in improved 
health; but on Tuesday afternoon, October 13, seven days after his 
return home, suddenly and without forewarning he died. Some three 
months earlier he had celebrated his seventy-seventh birthday. 


Gilman assumed office as President of the University of Califor- 
nia on November 1, 1872. He came to head an institution with a 
longer history than its years of active operation. The conception of 
the university idea occurred twenty-three years earlier in the Consti- 
tution of the Provisional Territorial Government of California. 
Many power groups nurtured their ideas of a university through 
eighteen years of political jockeying. The federal government stimu- 
lated interest by offering the Ordinance of 1787 funds, and the Mor- 
rill Land Grant funds led directly to the establishment of the institu- 
tion. The Organic Act of 1868, which attempted to reconcile the 
viewpoints of the power groups of the state, created the University 
of California. Henry Durant nursed it through its foundling years, 
but he took office as an old man and held it only until the Regents 
succeeded in their design to hire Gilman from Yale. 

Gilman faced three problems at the beginning of his tenure: dif- 
ferences in the point of view of the function of the University be- 
tween advocates of “the new education” and classical education, the 
legal arrangement which defined the relationship of the Board of Re- 
gents to the President, and incompetent staff personnel. 
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The basic issue involved in the dispute between the advocates of 
“the new education” and the Board of Regents and the President of 
the University of California related to the amount and type of prac- 

tical instruction to be offered. The challenging organizations were 
the Patrons of Husbandry, commonly known as the Grangers; the 
Mechanics’ State Council; and the Mechanics’ Deliberative Assem- 
bly of San Francisco. The strongest of these three groups, the Grang- 
ers, formed a political third party. It drew from the two historic 
parties and attracted all the dissatisfied elements of society; and ait 
was ready to bring, without much discrimination or scruple, charges 
of waste and corruption against any public institution.” 

The new party won a majority of the seats in the state Legislature 
and immediately started an attack upon public institutions. The 
University of California became a prime object of its campaign. 
Soon after the 1873 session of the Legislature opened, a Joint Me- 
morial of the California State Grangers and of the Mechanics’ Delib- 
erative Assembly was presented in the Assembly. The memorial 
stimulated Gilman to action. He appeared before the Legislature on 
the evening of January 26, 1874, and said in part: 

I acknowledge that with all the success there are very great defects. .. . 


There are the defects that come in the selection of teachers. There are the 
errors in marking out the course of study, the difficulties attendant in re- 


moving to a new site . . . but with all these drawbacks the State of Cali- 
fornia has got what it went for. It has got a University. . . . It is still in 
its experimental stage. . . . There are religious bodies that would like to 


control it or see it die in order that separate denominational colleges might 
grow up in its stead. I should not be surprised if there were political bodies 
that would like to capture it because of its success. . « - Then come the the- 
orists: there are men who want it to be a purely literary, classical college— 
the old-fashioned sort. There are men that don’t want to have anything 
to do with the old-fashioned sort. They would like to capture it for the “new 


education.”* 


Gilman’s address won the round for the University. The Assem- 
bly took no action on the memorial. The charges, however, con- 
tinued. Henry George, editor of the San Francisco Daily Evening 


* “The Gilman Papers” (Berkeley: Doe Memorial Library, University of Califor- 
nia), II, 27. 
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Post, supported the position of the State Grange and the Mechanics’ 
Institute. Almost daily he published an editorial blasting the Board 
and the President for mismanagement, distortion of the provisions 
of the Organic Act, and faculty repression. 

It appears that the Regents reasoned that by requesting a com- 
plete investigation they could regain “the moral effect of having the 
initiative” and would thereby strengthen their position. Thus, in 
response to a memorial of the Regents, a Joint Committee of the 
Senate and Assembly was appointed on February 9, 1874, to investi- 
gate the University. The Joint Committee placed all witnesses under 
oath and examined four questions: instruction in agriculture and 
the mechanic arts, management of the land-grant funds, manage- 
ment of the general funds, and any other matter relating to the Uni- 
versity, upon which, in the opinion of the Committee, further infor- 
mation might be of use to the Legislature or the public. On March 
26, 1874, the Joint Committee stated in its final report that “the 
Regents and Faculty have done well and that they deserve the sym- 
pathy and support of the people at large in the management of the 
University.” Both houses accepted these conclusions and subse- 
quently expressed their full confidence in the University manage- 
ment by appropriating a larger sum to it than had been recom- 
mended. This action answered the original Granger Memorial pre- 
sented to the Assembly in the early days of November 1873. 

The legal arrangement defining the relationship of the Board of 
Regents to the President caused Gilman much concern. The Organic 
Act relegated the President to the same level as professors. It also 
provided for the appointment of a secretary of the Board of Regents 
to keep a correct account of all executive acts of the President. This 
situation caused the Board of Regents to assume that the President 
represented the faculty and that the secretary represented them. 
Thus immediate conflict arose. The Board somewhat alleviated this 
situation when shortly after Gilman’s accession it adopted a reso- 
lution authorizing his participation in its deliberations and making 
him a member of all Board committees. This semiofficial member- 
ship continued until 1874 when Gilman became an ex officio mem- 


ber of the Board. 
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The incompetence of several faculty members—Gilman’s third 
problem—posed a dilemma: whether immediately to replace these 
men and chance a public outcry or to retain them and to meet the 
problem ata later date. Gilman decided upon the latter course. This 
at once caused internal troubles, but the alternative might well have 
led to even greater difficulties. Ezra S. Carr, professor of agricul- 
ture and agricultural chemistry, and William Swinton, professor 
of the English language, rhetoric, and history, sided with the 
Grangers and the Mechanics’ Institute. It appears that Professor 
Carr devoted his time during 1872 and 1873 to supplying the Grang- 
ers with information about the University’s inaction in the develop- 
ment of the Agriculture Department. Professor Swinton wholeheart- 
edly supported the viewpoint of the Grangers and of Professor Carr 
and worked closely with Henry George in the preparation of his 
editorials during 1872 and 1873. He requested a year’s leave of 
absence early in 1874; and when the Board of Regents refused his 
request, he resigned on March 3, 1874. Immediately after submit- 
ting his resignation he asked to appear before the Joint Legislative 
Committee that he might give his views. He appeared on Thursday 
evening, March 12, and testified in part as follows: 

What are your relations toward President Gilman? 
. They have always been those of civility. ... 


What are your feelings toward him at this time? 

_ I think he is not as good a president as the University of California de- 
serves. 

. Can you give us any reason for that? 

_ I will. I think that he has put the Board of Regents and the University 
in a sort of tacit attitude of antagonism to the wishes of the people of the 
State in regard to education. . 


. Can you state to us any dereliction of duty upon his part? 
* 


rho PRORO 


mo 
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After the interrogation Swinton requested permission to file a 
paper with the Committee which would fully present his views. Per- 
mission granted, he forwarded a fifteen-page pamphlet titled “The 
University and Its Managers.” In it he wrote of the failure of the 


* “Testimony of William Swinton Before the Special University Committee,” Cali- 
fornia Legislature (Sacramento: State Printing Office, 1874), p. 2. 
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managers of the University to fulfill the stipulations of the national 
land-grant benefaction, thereby ignoring the people’s wish. He also 
proposed a remedy for the alleged arbitrary and conservative ac- 
tions of the Board of Regents, namely, the reorganizing of its mem- 
bership to secure representation of all sections and interests of the 
state. In Gilman’s undated manuscript notes pertaining to the Legis- 
lature of 1874, he wrote regarding Swinton’s testimony, “that the 
impression which he produced was sufficiently indicated by the Re- 
port of the Investigating Committee, which was highly favorable to 
the University.” Regarding Swinton’s publication, Gilman wrote 
“that the pamphlet presents a diverse distortion of the truth, uttered 
doubtless in haste with rhetorical fever and without due considera- 
tion.” 

Apparently everyone thought that Carr, upon his appearance be- 
fore the Joint Committee, would continue to uphold the viewpoint 
of the Grangers and would attempt to support Swinton’s position. 
He saw fit, however, to back away completely from all his previous 
statements. In a letter to Andrew Dickson White dated April 5, 1874, 
Gilman commented on Carr’s amazing reversal: “Dr. Carr, who ap- 
pears to have instigated the whole movement, at the last of it backed 
down and testified that he had never heard any complaint!”” On July 
23, 1874, after Gilman left on his vacation in the East, the Board of 
Regents requested Carr’s resignation. Carr refused to comply and 
on August 11, 1874, the Board formally voted to dispense with his 
services. He turned to other work and in 1875 was elected State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. Ironically, this position made 
him a member of the Board of Regents. That the long and bitter 
struggle shook Gilman seems clear from a letter he wrote to Andrew 
Dickson White on April 5, 1874. In it he said that “there are dan- 
gers here which I could not foresee. I feel that we are building a su- 
perior structure but it rests over a mill which may blow it up any 
day.” Three days after writing to White, Gilman presented his res- 
ignation to the Board of Regents. 

It appears that the Regents persuaded Gilman to withdraw his 
resignation. In the early part of July he left for the East to spend 
his vacation. Apparently he talked with White and others about the 
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proposed Johns Hopkins University and found that action would not 
be taken until the following year. In any event, he returned to the 
University of California for the opening in September. On Septem- 
ber 30, 1874, White wrote to Gilman about the visit of the Johns 
Hopkins University trustees at Cornell. In the final paragraph of 
the letter, White wrote that “between ourselves, I think that you are 
to be called there, for I find that Eliot, Porter and myself thoroughly 
agreed upon you as the man to organize the institution for them.” 

As White predicted, the trustees of the Johns Hopkins University 
invited Gilman to head the new institution at Baltimore, and on De- 
cember 9, 1874, he submitted his resignation to the California Board 
of Regents. The installation of Professor John Le Conte on March 
2, 1875, as Acting President served as an official farewell to Gilman, 
who several days later left for Baltimore to undertake the major 


task of his life. 


In his first letter of resignation to the Regents of the University of 
California, Gilman succinctly summed up his achievements in a 
single sentence: “The University of California is now organized on 
a comprehensive and liberal basis.” His short statement needs ex- 
pansion to point up his achievement. 

The basic issue of the dispute between the University and the 
California State Grange appeared to have hinged upon the disagree- 
ment in viewpoint of the advocates of an agricultural college, on the 
one hand, and of “the university idea,” on the other. Gilman’s stead- 
fast determination to stand true to the university idea gained the sup- 
port of leading educators and laymen of the state and of the Board 
of Regents. When the argument finally resolved itself into a com- 
plete victory for Gilman, the Agricultural College and the College 
of Letters each received equitable shares of the funds made avail- 
able to the institution. The question of the function of the University 
became settled at this time, and from that day on the university idea 
has remained paramount. 

Gilman never lost sight of his goal to establish the University of 
California on a liberal and comprehensive basis where both general 
education and special education would be provided and where re- 
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search would flourish. The bitter dispute with the Grangers evolved 
about the structure of the Agricultural College in relation to the rest 
of the University. The partisans of the Agricultural College objected 
to the inclusion of the classical program of the College of Letters, 
but Gilman took the position that there must be many colleges and 
among them a college of agriculture. 

With the Board of Regents Gilman developed harmonious rela- 
tions and attained membership in that body. This would not have 
been possible had he not overcome—at least in large measure—the 
feeling of its members that the President of the University repre- 
sented the interests of the faculty to the Board and that the secretary 
of the Board represented their own. His election to the Board short- 
circuited the oft-repeated campus gossip that there existed three 
presidents of the University: the President in name, the secretary 
of the Regents, and the professor of agriculture. 

Gilman’s supervision of the operations of the University under 
policies established by the Board of Regents proved that he had a 
flair for skillful management. He carefully studied the problem of 
the University’s relations with the churches, asking for their whole- 
hearted support but insisting that the University not be made an 
arena for sectarian controversy or denominational zeal. Seeing the 
advantage of developing favorable public opinion toward the Uni- 
versity and its activities, Gilman worked hard to foster good rela- 
tions with the newspapers. The attack made by Henry George in the 
San Francisco Daily Evening Post, during the Granger dispute, 
alone marred his record of a good press. Gilman saw the necessity 
for liberal support from men of wealth in the up-building of a strong 
university. The reason for the failure of the University to attract 
large gifts seemed to him clear: men of wealth would not bestow 
gifts upon an institution which was liable to be altered from the 
foundation up or even to be totally destroyed by a hostile Legisla- 
ture. His views on this score undoubtedly prepared the way for the 
University of California to become a constitutional rather than a 
legislative university. It attained this status in 1879. 

Gilman recognized the need for the inclusion of the new knowl- 
edge in the University curriculum and did everything in his power 
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to foster it. He also firmly believed in broad general education, and 
his curricular efforts focused primarily on the problems of provid- 
ing not only specialized courses but also general education courses. 
Further, he tried to keep them in balance. To achieve some sem- 
blance of stability, he depended upon prescribed courses for the 
first two years of the collegiate program and upon a limited elective 
system during the third and fourth years. Although this arrange- 
ment did not offer the students the commonality of skills, knowl- 
edge, and attitudes achieved under the fixed curriculum of the old 
American college, Gilman believed it to be the soundest solution of 
the curricular problem. In both the scientific and literary programs, 
Gilman saw the urgent need for additional courses in spoken and 
written English. This reflected his belief that commonality must be 
based upon reciprocal communication and that reciprocal communi- 
cation can be achieved only when individuals have skills in com- 
municating their thoughts to others. 

At California as at Hopkins Gilman held firmly to the point of 
view that the success or failure of a university depends not upon 
buildings, apparatus, or library but upon a gifted and eminent fac- 
ulty. Thus, in all of his professorial staff appointments he sought 
men skilled in both teaching and research. He also recognized that 
most young men who desired to enter the teaching profession needed 
assistance. He therefore established the rank of assistant instructor. 
In effect a graduate scholarship program, this rank recruited and 
supported graduate students. 

In 1872 Gilman inherited a professorial staff of eleven, all of 
whose members had been appointed by the Regents. In so small a 
faculty the presence of two men holding important posts and clearly 
having little faith in the new President constituted a serious hazard 
for the institution. Gilman saw the dangers of the situation but de- 
cided to take no immediate action. It appears a matter of record 
that the activities of Professors Carr and Swinton in 1873 and 1874 
caused most of the internal strife and led directly to the legislative 
investigations which threatened to scuttle the University. When these 
men were replaced, internal harmony and external support both in- 


creased. 
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At the outset the University of California followed a policy 
toward its student personnel somewhat patterned after German uni- 
versity practices. A great deal of impersonalism existed, especially 
in matters of student housing. After Gilman had been in office for 
several years, student personnel activities increased. The Berkeley 
site demanded either private or university-sponsored housing; and 
when the private housing scheme failed, the University had to pro- 
vide places of residence. Gilman also saw the need for a broad pro- 
gram of other student personnel activities to attain and maintain 
high morale in the student body. 

Whether or not one agrees with G. Stanley Hall—and the writer 
does agree with him—that Gilman was “the most creative mind in 
the field of higher education that this country has ever produced,” 
certainly he stands aloft as one of a handful of the great builders of 
American universities. Most certainly, the records indicate that he 
laid the foundation and formulated the plans which prepared the 
way for the present greatness of the University of California. 


_ One must know where to doubt when necessary, as- 
sert when necessary, while submitting when necessary. 


—PAscAL 
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We walk on our hind legs in rhythm with 
Our Tudor Gothic, and we follow myth 
From Aeschylus to Freud to Adam Smith. 

A bell each hour upon the hour starts 

The tides from Engineering to Fine Arts, 
The Scylla and Charybdis of these parts. 
The cyclotron, beyond, not heard about 

By Homer, skied beside a water spout, 
Sings fissioned lullabies to quiet doubt. 

Dim Socrates, deep in his hemlock drowse, 
Stirs not from his retreat beyond the laws 
To make the worse appear the better cause; 
So why should I not crouch behind this verse 
To murmur what in prose would serve me worse? 
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by Jack James 


|: WAS drizzling that morning of June 25. Seoul looked dour 
and gray, and the streets were almost deserted as I drove 
toward my office about eight o’clock. On the way, I stopped at the 
pressroom of the U.S. Embassy to pick up a raincoat I had left 
there. I never got to the office. As I reached the door of the Em- 
bassy, I almost collided with an American officer who came run- 
ning out as I ran in. His first remark was, “What do you hear from 
the border?” 

I had heard nothing, but—you must be an actor sometimes as 
well as a reporter—I answered him, “Well, not much. What do 
you hear?” 

“T hear it’s started, everywhere but in the Eighth Division area.” 

And that is how, on an almost deserted street in Seoul, with the 
few passers-by still going about their peaceful pursuits, I got the 
early information which gave me a beat on the start of the Korean 
war. I hope I never have another like it. 

Those of us who were on assignment in Seoul were more or less 
expecting it, though none of us expected it exactly when it came. 
The preceding five years had made eventual war almost inevitable. 
Some knowledge of those five years is necessary to show why. It 
is also necessary to explain how, in my opinion, history in Korea 
is now repeating itself. 

Briefly, then, here is the history of Korea between the time, in 
the late summer of 1945, when Russian and American troops 
entered to take surrender of the Japanese garrison, and June 1950, 
when the northern Communists attacked the republic of the South. 

At the time of entrance all that the troops went in for was, as 
said, to take surrender of the Japanese garrison. Once the Japanese 
were deposed, the Allied forces (Russians were Allies then) were 
to turn the government over to the Koreans and leave. This had 
been agreed upon at Cairo in 1943 and again at Potsdam. 

As a matter of convenience, Russia had been given responsi- 
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bility for territory north of the thirty-eighth parallel, the United 
State for that to the south. 

Theoretically, there should have been no difficulty in handing 
the government over to the Koreans once the Japanese were dis- 
posed of. Practically, the difficulties were immense. The Japanese 
had crushed all opposition and even all community leadership in 
Korea for forty years. There was a refugee government, which had 
been in China for years; Syngman Rhee was in the United States 
and was undoubtedly the best known of the refugee patriots. But 
when the refugees returned—and this is something that always 
happens—splinter parties formed from the old groups. They 
divided and redivided, somewhat after the manner of the amoeba, 
until there were nearly forty of them. 

In the North the Russians found a similar situation—and ex- 
ploited it. In Moscow discussions at about this time, the foreign 
ministers of the United States and Russia had agreed that the two 
countries would establish, temporarily, a joint trusteeship over 
Korea and would set up a provisional Korean government. Leaning 
on this agreement, the Russians established what they called the 
Provisional People’s Committee in North Korea and then an- 
nounced, “Here’s your provisional government!” The United 
States, of course, disagreed. Discussions followed—three years of 
discussions. At the end of three years the United States and Russia 
were no nearer agreement than they had been at the beginning. 

In the course of the third year the whole mess was turned over 
for settlement to the United Nations. The General Assembly ap- 
pointed a UN Temporary Commission to arrange and carry out 
elections in Korea. The aim was to have chosen representatives, 
who would draft a constitution and establish a permanent govern- 
ment. 

The elections were duly held—but only in South Korea. The 
Russians refused to let the Commission, or any subsequent UN 
commission, enter their occupation zone. In May 1948 the South 
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Koreans voted in the first free election they had ever had. In 
August the Korean Republic was established. In September the 
Russians established their puppet state in the North. With the 
establishment of the two separate governments, the schism was com- 
plete. The industrial North was cut off from the agricultural South. 
Farmers in the South were unable to take their produce to market 
towns north of the border which had served their communities for 
centuries; towns just to the north were similarly cut off from the 
trade areas that once gave them life. So it stood for two years while 
the rival governments made threatening noises at each other across 
their unnatural dividing line. 

In those two years, what of the Republic of South Korea? Few 
governments have been established under more trying circumstances 
or with less hope of continuity. For forty years the Japanese had 
kept the Koreans down to a uniformly low level of occupation and 
experience. If you were a Korean under the Japanese, you could 
be a factory worker—almost never a foreman. You might by tre- 
mendous diligence become a fireman on the railroads; you could 
never be an engineer. Any native leadership which raised one 
Korean above his fellows was summarily suppressed. When the 
Japanese left, there was, therefore, no corps of native civil servants 
who knew their business, as, for example, there was in India when 
the British drew out. The lack showed up at all levels of govern- 
ment and outside of government. 

To help the South Koreans get under way, the United States sent 
a Military Advisory Group to assist in training a Korean army, 
sent advisers to work with Korean railway administrators, with 
Korean bankers, with the Korean telegraph and telephone services; 
we even supplied a training organization to show the Koreans how 
to run their international airport at Kimpo. But let no reader get 
the idea that the United States was running the Korean govern- 
ment—it was not. Korean government servants were inexperienced ; 
the people were still fumbling, unsure of themselves in the exercise 
of democracy—remember, they had never before had opportunity 
to determine their own course—but while there was no tradition of 
freedom in Korea, there was a tradition of resistance to oppression. 
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If there were tendencies toward autocracy in the newly formed gov- 
ernment—and there were many who thought there were—there 
was still the freedom to get up in the legislature and say so with 
impunity, the freedom to publish editorials in the newspapers. 
There existed a legislative, an editorial, an electoral opposition, 
and it was a native opposition, not one manufactured by foreigners. 

In their relationship with other countries too, the Koreans stood 
on their own feet. If they disagreed with bigger powers, they did 
so sturdily and vocally. The Communists might call Korea a “pup- 
pet” of the United States, but the ROK was not going to be a puppet. 

And Koreans in general, whether in opposition to the govern- 
ment or in support of it, attacked their manifold problems with 
gusto if not always with enlightenment. There were false starts, 
there were embarrassing crises over trifles; but the Koreans made 
progress. The Republic worked. 


In the North there was no such freedom either for the govern- 
ment or for the people. Perhaps the best commentary on the amount 
of popular support given to the Communist North Korean govern- 
ment is this: Between 1945 and 1950 more than two million people 
fled the country. They crossed the parallel at considerable per- 
sonal risk, leaving all possessions behind them, to accept a refugee 
existence in the South. 

Elections, to be sure, were held in North Korea. They were held 
in 1950 for a single slate of approved candidates. The North 
Koreans could—as a matter of fact, they had to—vote for or against 
these candidates; another freedom too was presented them—they 
could either mark their ballots in front of the poll watchers or they 
could go behind a screen which was provided. Those who went 
behind the screen had their names taken by the government poll 
watchers. I am told that few did. 

With their only popular support derived through coercion, with 
a government set up in direct opposition to a United Nations 
directive, one whose policies were dictated by the Soviet, the North 
Koreans were unable to gain recognition from any group of nations 
except the Communist satellites. They had little stature even there. 
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But they did have a regular army, more than twice the size of the 
ROK’s, an army equipped with planes, tanks, and artillery, which 
the South did not have, and strengthened by units released from 
duty with the Chinese Communist army. And in June of 1950 they 
decided to use it. 

Not much need be said about the course of the Korean war; the 
newspapers and the returning soldiers have kept us fairly well 
informed. There is, though, one thing not always realized: We 
once had the Communists whipped. In late April and early May 
of 1951 the Communists launched two offensives about three weeks 
apart. They were probably the heaviest offensives of the war. 
Those offensives were stopped cold by the United Nations forces 
and at immense cost to the Communists. Then the Communists sued 
for peace. Mr. Malik, Russia’s representative in the United 
Nations, broadcast this suggestion: “The Soviet peoples believe 
that . . . discussions should be started between the belligerents 
for a cease fire and an armistice providing for a mutual with- 
drawal of forces from the thirty-eighth parallel.”” We responded 
officially, suggesting meetings to arrange an armistice, and thus the 
Communists gained one point immensely important. They could 
announce that we—we—had asked for peace. 

They have been making that point ever since. And they have 
convinced many people abroad and especially in Asia that what 
they say is true. And the talks still go on. And the country is still 
divided. There is still a vicious government by terror in the North. 
There is still a republic in the South. Its freedoms have been 
diminished somewhat—this war has been terribly hard on all of 
Korea—but there is still an opposition speaking with relative free- 
dom. What we can look forward to is no more than a prospect of 
continued division. Of continued preparedness. Of a weak econ- 
omy which might be a sound one. Of prolonged negotiations with 
an adversary as long-winded as insincere. We have returned to 


the hiatus of 1948. 


By our inconclusive stand in Korea, the United States, as the 
principal power other than Korea involved, has lost friends. Many 
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sincere people in Asia and Europe believe us guilty of bacterial 
warfare, believe us guilty of starting the Korean war, are convinced 
that it is we who are insincere in our negotiations for peace. Many 
believe that we harbor imperialist designs on underdeveloped coun- 
tries or, at the least, that we give aid and comfort to imperialist 
powers. Worse still, many who do not accept the Communist propa- 
ganda wonder now whether they can trust us to be their friends. 
When the POW agreement, the final article in the armistice agree- 
ment, was accepted at Panmunjom, even the non-Communist Chi- 
nese newspapers—of which there are sixteen published in Hong 
Kong—gave evidence of confusion and distress. “Our friends have 
let us down,” one of them said, one of the best. The others said 
much the same thing. By committing ourselves to the Korean war, 
and then by agreeing to talk peace without having won, by signing 
that armistice and letting the talks go on and on, we have lost the 
trust of people willing to be on the side of freedom but doubtful 
now of our intentions. 

But thus far we are speaking of the past. What of the future? 
The honest answer there for any one of us is, “I don’t know.” What 
we do know is this: Whatever has happened in the past, we are 
faced today in Korea with a given situation; our decisions must be 
made to meet that situation. And by the decisions we make now—by 
the stand we take—the nations of the world will come to trust 
us—or to withdraw their trust. 

In my years abroad, living on the edge of the democratic world 
in countries which were falling to communism or were under its 
threat, I formulated some ideas about what the United States might 
do. Such as they are, here are those ideas. Put into action, they 
would not be panaceas—they might be strong helps. 

First, the United States, through its government, should make 
a public restatement of principles, a restatement in simple lan- 
guage of those principles on which our country is founded. Let 
us say again to the people of the world—those who seek inde- 
pendence and those who, having it, do not know quite what to do 
with it-that we are on their side. Let us say that we believe every 
nation should be free to select the form of government of its choice, 
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should be provided with peaceful ways to change that government 
with changing times. Let us say that we shall encourage and, so far 
as we can find means, support the victims of imperialism or totali- 
tarianism, anywhere in the world, in their struggles to gain inde- 
pendence; and that we, a favored nation, are ready to help those 
less favored in guarding their independence once it is achieved. 

To those less favored nations let us give of our knowledge to 
improve agriculture, to improve industry, and, once the material 
needs are partly satisfied, to expand education, so that people 
may be more competent in the exercise of their freedoms. 

And as we restate our principles and make our offers, let us 
say one other thing louder than all the rest. Let us say that we 
come in peace—let us recapture that word peace from the Com- 
munists—that we come as friends, not as intruders, and that no 
political strings are tied to the aid we offer. 

After stating these unchanging principles, let us follow through 
with courage and conviction. Let us make it known that we will 
negotiate, but that we will not retreat from this position of justice; 
that we will listen to reason, but that we will not compromise our 
principles for momentary gain. 

Let us avoid the mistakes of history. 

Let us make our policies, our judgments, not with regard to past 
bitternesses, or old wrongs, or present advantage and convenience, 
but with regard to present and future justice. 

But, it may be said, this is exactly what we have been doing. If 
so, the message has not been getting through, not far enough through. 
Too often, our deeds have been interpreted as anti-Communist only, 
not as constructive in the cause of freedom. Indochina is a case in 
point. We have given military aid to the French in order to help 
them repel the Communists. But in at least some of the countries 
which are neighbors to Indochina, our aid is looked upon as a prop 
to colonialism. An Asian editor, himself anti-Communist, writing 
in a south Asian newspaper, comments on the visit of Vice-President 
Nixon, “. . . the American Vice-President, Mr. Nixon, stated fur- 
ther that he did not like domination over one nation by another. 
Indo-China was a free nation before, but France rules this free 
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nation. So Mr. Nixon should help the nation fighting for inde- 
pendence. But he is sending arms and ammunition to France. 

“Then his statement is at variance with his works.” 

Another Asian editor, also anti-Communist, said: “In the old 
days, the British were the worst for empire expansion. Now the 
Americans have taken their place.” 

We know, as probably these Asian editors do not, the difficult 
international situation we face, the perplexities that beset us; but 
the greater the perplexities, the more the need to keep our purposes 
spread clear before the eyes of the world and to implement those 
purposes in ways the world can clearly see. 

But they cannot be implemented, they cannot be made clear to 
others unless first of all they are clear in our own hearts and minds. 
And when actually they are in our hearts and minds—in the hearts 
and minds of millions of us—then they will be touchstones by which 
we try our own actions and judge and at last influence the actions 
of our leaders. 

Robert Carver North, a scholar on the staff of the Hoover Insti- 
tute and now on leave in the Far East, expresses our necessity bet- 
ter than I can.* 

«the moment has come for us all to reread the Declara- 
tion of Independence, nail the Bill of Rights over our doors, and 
demonstrate to the world that we are a bold, imaginative, and con- 
structively revolutionary people. You do not believe it? Then 
consider a now-famous photograph of East German workers stoning 
a tank. 

“During mid-1953 incipient revolt—a workingmen’s revolt— 
electrified the air in East Berlin and several of the satellites. The 
Russians and their accomplices put down these riots, as they may 
well put down the next and the next. But the lines are drawn. Stones 
are no weapons against tanks, but courage and audacious love of 
freedom are—as we in the United States, with our revolutionary 
tradition, should never have allowed ourselves to forget. 

“We can lend sympathy and aid and inspiration to the stone 


* Robert Carver North, Moscow and Chinese Communists (Stanford, Calif.: Stan- 
ford University Press, 1953), p. 285. 
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throwers of tomorrow (East or West, wherever they may rise up 
against the totalitarian master)—but only if we love freedom as 
deeply and courageously as they. We cannot help them if we deny 
our own freedoms in a frenzy of masochism and introspective fear. 

“Under such circumstances as these the free peoples of East 
and West—and eventually even the lost ones behind totalitarian 
curtains—may learn to honor and live freely with one another. 
But for this purpose propaganda, whether subtle or bombastic, will 
not do. For this purpose men and women who are consciously and 
proudly free must reach deeper into the hearts of their fellows than 
do the Communists—and with truer, gentler touch. They must 
come to search out together and reverence the noblest and boldest 
of man’s instincts: his deep-buried pride and integrity and love of 
freedom and respect for truth—the very impulses which the Com- 
munists scorn and seek to stifle.” 


The spirit of liberty is the spirit which is not too sure 
that it is right. 


—lLEARNED HANnpD 
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A major controversy over Dinosaur National Monument, 
in a remote part of Colorado and Utah, is putting to a crucial 
test a ninety-year-old concept of land-use planning. 


Apsonsen as he was with the climax of the Civil War, Abra- 
ham Lincoln could hardly have known how far-reaching a 
step he was taking when, in 1864, he signed the bill which ceded 
Yosemite Valley to California as the first park to be preserved for 
the nation as a whole.’ This was a major step in the growth of the 
national park idea. Eight years later Yellowstone became the first 
national park per se, and more were soon added. Other nations, 
looking upon this idea and finding it good, followed suit, them- 
selyes setting aside some of the finest of their own scenic assets for 
the use and enjoyment, without impairment, of present and subse- 
quent generations. Of this land they said in effect: This is a na- 
tional park; to find as it was, to leave as it is. 

The entire concept, and the National Park System which it bore, 
is now being challenged. The test is in a controversy seething over 
Dinosaur National Monument, astride the Colorado-Utah border 
between U.S. Highway 40 and Wyoming. The monument itself 
is named for an 80-acre fossil quarry set aside in 1915, by au- 
thority delegated to the President by Congress under provisions 
of the National Antiquities Act of 1906. The name gives no hint 
of what the present boundaries, today encompassing more than 
200,000 acres, were extended in 1938 to preserve—the magnifi- 
cent canyons of the Yampa and Green rivers, spectacularly carved 
through the front of the Uinta Mountains, part of the Rocky Moun- 
tain chain.” 

The trouble, to put it one way, is that the Yampa and Green 


* References in verification of the statements made here are placed at the end of the 
article. 
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are tributary to the Colorado, and that plans to develop the erratic 
Colorado’s resources of water and power happen to include two 
dams within Dinosaur National Monument, at Echo Park and Split 
Mountain, which would flood all the 100-odd miles of the monu- 
ment’s unique canyon country beneath the waters of two fluctuating 
reservoirs. Echo Park dam, the more immediate threat, would be 
525 feet high, would store 6,460,000 acre-feet of water in 107 
miles of reservoir when full, would have an installed power ca- 
pacity of 200,000 kilowatts,’ and would irrigate nothing.* 

Four bills—three in the House and one in the Senate’-—are now 
before Congress to authorize five of the ten dams the Bureau of 
Reclamation thinks necessary in its Upper Colorado River Storage 
Project, devised to enable Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, and New 
Mexico to meet their commitment under the Colorado River Com- 
pact of 1922 and thereupon to consumptively use about half of the 
Colorado’s waters in the upper basin states.° 

The box score is a little perplexing. The upper basin states and 
the Bureau of Reclamation want ten dams (plus participating water- 
using projects). The current legislation calls for five dams. The 
Secretary of the Interior is currently favoring two—Echo Park and 
Glen Canyon—plus Navajo dam as a part of a participating proj- 
ect." The Administration, through the Bureau of the Budget, has 
not yet agreed to any. Conservation organizations across the land 
do not object to a sound Upper Colorado storage project, but they 
insist that it must not encroach upon the dedicated lands of the 
National Park System, which the Secretary of the Interior is re- 
quired by law to protect.* 

The basic plan of the Upper Colorado Project, published in 1950 
and not substantially altered since, has been reviewed by several 
agencies. Basically the upper basin states favor it.? California 
thinks the financial aspects are unsound and illegal, the engineering 
studies are vague and uncertain, Colorado River Compact inter- 
pretations are erroneous, and the quantity and quality of the lower 
basin’s water are in jeopardy.” The Corps of Engineers calls the 
1950 report “a preliminary treatment of a plan” and questions both 
the engineering and the benefits. The Department of Agriculture 
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tactfully objects to having been left out of the agricultural plan- 
ning, as well as to the incompleteness of the study and the account- 
ing methods proposed.” A federal power engineer points out that 
the power output has been miscalculated and indicates that Echo 
Park power could only be sold at a loss; moreover, the upper basin 
is charged neither for the loss of power at Hoover Dam—the equiva- 
lent of what would be produced by about three and a half years’ 
flow of the entire Colorado River that must be lost from the filling 
of the upstream reservoirs—nor for the subsequent loss from up- 
stream depletions.** The Fish and Wildlife Service questions the 
alleged benefits to fish and wildlife. The Geological Survey states 
that water-resource data fall far short of presenting an understand- 
ing needed for the storage plan. And the National Park Service has 
said that the effect of the two dams in Dinosaur upon geological, 
wilderness, and related values of national significance would be 
deplorable.” 

Conservation organizations (including the American Planning 
and Civic Association, the Federation of Western Outdoor Clubs, 
the Izaak Walton League of America, the National Audubon So- 
ciety, the National Parks Association, the National Wildlife Fed- 
eration, the Sierra Club, The Wilderness Society, and the Wildlife 
Management Institute) have argued that the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion’s own figures show that alternate dams or combinations will 
fill the storage and power needs and at the same time spare the 
National Park System from an invasion that would set a dangerous 
precedent. They feel that the planned intrusion upon Dinosaur 
poses the gravest threat to that system since its creation in 1916, 
and that dams in Dinosaur would not only destroy the park value 
of one of the finest units in the system but would also speed the ex- 
pressed desires of government and private agencies to dam the 
waters of other important park units—Kings Canyon, Mammoth 
Cave, Glacier, Yellowstone, Grand Canyon—or to cut redwoods 
in California and rain forest in Olympic, or to build aerial tram- 
ways at Rocky Mountain and Rainier.” 

The Secretary of the Interior’s own Advisory Committee on 
Conservation recommended in April 1953: “The Echo Park and 
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Split Mountain Dams in Dinosaur National Monument should be 
eliminated from the Upper Colorado River Storage Project as vio- 
lations of the National Park System. We recommend that all avail- 
able data on alternate sites for these dams, including economic 
factors, be made public.” 

The second part of the recommendation was the committee’s 
suggestion for a way out. The conservationists’ alternate proposals, 
most of them advanced by Major General U. S. Grant III, who had 
forty-two years’ experience with major dams in the Corps of Engi- 
neers, were dismissed by the Bureau of Reclamation without ade- 
quate explanation. The committee therefore felt that if the public 
must pay to spare its park system, the public should know exactly 
what the cost would be, and should have a chance to check the 
accounting. Since the previous Secretary of the Interior had been 
convinced that Echo Park and Split Mountain dams “absolutely 
are not necessary,” the committee thought this opportunity for 
review all the more important. 

But they got nowhere, and on December 8, 1953, read a revised 
recommendation to Secretary McKay: “We believe that the Bureau 
of Reclamation has misunderstood our Recommendation . . . that 
in this type of situation a summary of the facts supporting the 
Bureau’s viewpoint and a similar summary of facts warranting 
rejection of the principal alternate plans should be made available 
as a public document. The offer to make field data available at a 
regional office does not meet this requirement in the opinion of your 
Committee.”"’ 

The Secretary made no further comment.** Eight days earlier 
he had, it was discovered later, approved the recommendation of 
Under Secretary Ralph O. Tudor that Echo Park dam be built.*® 
Testifying before the House Subcommittee on Irrigation and Recla- 
mation January 18, 1954, Mr. Tudor put it this way: “In the final 
analysis, the increased losses of water by evaporation from the 
alternative sites is the fundamental issue upon which the Depart- 
ment has felt it necessary to give any consideration to the Echo Park 
Dam and Reservoir. . . . The difference in evaporation between 
Kcho Park and the other most favorable dam site is about 108,000 
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acre-feet [less per year at Echo Park].”*’ That was enough water, 
he felt, to supply all the needs for a city the size of Denver; and in 
a water-poor, scenery-rich land, the need for water should have 
precedence over the need for parks. “We can’t eat scenery,” a Utah 
delegation was telling congressmen; neither could they drink it. 
And they were thirsty for the National Park System’s acre-feet, al- 
though subsequent testimony showed that the Colorado River states 
(including California) were losing more than 20,000,000 acre-feet 
of water per year through wasteful irrigation methods.” 

Other testimony pointed out something else—that one alterna- 
tive, a higher Glen Canyon dam, could provide necessary storage 
with 185,000 acre-feet less annual evaporation loss than Mr. Tudor 
had testified would result. Indeed, there would be a net gain of at 
least 20,000 acre-feet per year, and possibly a lot more when the 
admittedly poor evaporation data used by the Bureau were refined.” 
Mr. Tudor’s mistake—or the mistake of whoever did the arith- 
metic—was just another, if spectacular, example of the incomplete- 
ness of the 1950 report—a report being used, General Grant has 
been forced to infer, to undermine the National Park System.** And 
to perpetuate, not the parks, but Reclamation’s expressed love of 
pushing rivers around.” 

In spite of all this testimony, Secretary McKay was still out to 
save enough water for a city the size of Denver when he addressed 
the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce on February 2, 1954. He 
added something new: the Department wanted to do at Dinosaur 
what had been done at Lake Mead—give millions a chance to look 
at a dam and reservoir (a chance the millions already have in 
hundreds of places)—heedless of the great distinction between 
national parks and recreation areas. California’s Millerton Lake, 
Mr. McKay thought, was another splendid example of what Dino- 
saur’s destiny should be—the same Millerton Lake which his 
national park study team thinks could well be out of the system, 
its recreation administered by the state.” 

If the test of a national park must be its popularity with auto- 
mobilists, then Dinosaur may not fare too well—and the San Fran- 
cisco Bay Bridge, Hollywood Freeway, and Holland Tunnel should 
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become national parks (and the New York subway system, which 
saves automobilists from themselves, a recreation area). If, on the 
other hand, the test of a park lies in the quality of experience— 
unmechanized experience with the magic of the natural world—then 
an unaltered park at Dinosaur is, and can always be, as rewarding 
a source as any of the great national parks. 

Implying that Dinosaur’s quarry is its chief reason for being, 
the dam proponents monotonously reiterate that the dinosaur bones 
will be safe—a point conservation organizations have known all 
along, and which was never an issue. The proponents then advance 
other arguments.”° 

This problem has received careful consideration, Mr. McKay 
writes. But apparently not enough consideration to withstand the 
scrutiny his Advisory Committee on Conservation has twice urged 
be given. 

“The beauty of the Monument will by no means be destroyed,” 
Mr. McKay’s form letter tells those who have protested to President 
Eisenhower (who, in his State of the Union message, promised to 
protect the national parks and monuments). But the Park Service 
has stated just the opposite. The beauty of the Dinosaur canyons 
would suffer just as much as the beauty of Yosemite Valley would 
suffer from a 500-foot dam and a fluctuating reservoir behind it; 
just as Hetch Hetchy’s beauty and national-park usefulness were 
destroyed. 

The canyons can’t be seen by enough people without a reservoir, 
the next argument goes. Yet last summer alone, when for the first 
time people in numbers were at last learning of the ease and safety, 
and the inspiration, of drifting down the rivers, there was more river 
travel through Dinosaur’s canyons than in all the years before put 
together. People of ages from four to seventy-seven floated through 
and enjoyed it, half of them taking six leisurely days for the trip, 
camping out along the river under the box elders and cottonwoods, 
exploring the side canyons and caves for evidence of prehistoric 
Indians, watching the wildlife, relaxing in a beautiful river wilder- 
ness beyond the highway’s noise and exhaust. And the river trips 
were at nominal cost—about $10 per day on the river, including 
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prepared meals, leadership, and lodging in a sleeping bag on a 
grassy beach. These were only the vanguard of thousands upon 
thousands who could share the same resource—millions in the 
course of time, if it be left for them. 

About 3,000 people drove the primitive roads that lead to a few 
key points—Echo Park, Castle Park, Island Park, Harper’s Cor- 
ner, and Round Top. Moderate improvement of the existing roads 
and trails would provide adequate conventional access; the river 
trail would—and should—remain the unique contribution of this 
park. 

Probably 20,000 drove the short dusty road from U.S. High- 
way 40 to Monument Headquarters. Bumps and mud prosper where 
an irrigation ditch spreads wastefully over the road. What doesn’t 
prosper is the Headquarters Museum, long appropriation-starved, 
with its meager exhibit of dinosaur bones, its shadeless and well- 
worked fossil quarry near by. In its hot and cramped interior there 
is scant suggestion that this place deserves monument protection at 
all, much less any suggestion of the great canyons far beyond the 
ken of the highway-fixed traveler. But for all its shortcomings the 
museum gives facts. In near-by Vernal, however, if the traveler 
hears about Echo Park, it is only as “Utah’s last waterhole,”’ al- 
though none of the reservoir would be in Utah, it would not bring 
water to Utah, and its parent project would give Vernal highly saline 
Green River water in exchange for the clear mountain water now 
running down its gutters. 

Would the alternates result in a substantial loss of power? Some 
of them would, some wouldn’t. But power, according to Mr. Tudor, 
isn’t the criterion anyway. Steam generators, fired by the ailing 
coal mines (diesel locomotives don’t use coal) of Utah, Wyoming, 
and Colorado, could supply power when, where, and as needed, 
probably at less cost, using up a resource no less renewable than 
the fast-silting reservoirs, which are all that can be built on the 
Colorado until upstream soil conservation and range-management 
practices are instituted in earnest.” 

Some Utah congressmen strain hard at another point, that Echo 
Park dam wouldn’t be a damaging precedent.” Chief basis for this 
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point is that a Park Service employee swore in 1950 to having prom- 
ised in 1936 that the enlargement of Dinosaur National Monument 
would not interfere with needed storage and power development in 
the area.”” If that was his promise, it can be variously interpreted, 
and there was no authorization to promise Echo Park dam;” in any 
event it can be presumed to have been superseded by the presidential 
proclamation of 1938, which provided, in enlarging Dinosaur, only 
for a reclamation withdrawal below Brown’s Park and within the 
northern four miles of the Monument, a site the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion has apparently now abandoned. 

The hue and the cry. The claim and the counterclaim. What 
can the layman, who wants parks, but who doesn’t want to see an 
area die of thirst, believe? 

Perhaps he can believe that the national park idea, nurtured these 
ninety years, should not be abandoned without compelling reason. 
Secretary McKay stated this, in essence, in October 1953. How 
to define “compelling”? The public can well join the Advisory 
Committee in asking that this definition be spelled out. When one 
Secretary has said Echo Park dam and the invasion are absolutely 
unnecessary, his successor, and the bureau which supplies his 
figures, should be expected to have something more compelling 
than an erroneous estimate of water loss and a wish to duplicate 
Lake Mead. 

The intelligent layman could also ask for answers to the objec- 
tions by other government agencies. He might further wonder how 
fervently the federal government should support, at financial risk 
to all the nation, a 1922 river-allocating compact which in 1954 
emerges as a costly device to lift Colorado River economy by its 
bootstraps. Or to take what four Peters are using in the lower basin 
(population 12,000,000), and can continue to use at their own 
expense, in order to give it to one Paul in the upper basin (popula- 
tion 3,000,000)—a Paul who hasn’t used it yet, but thinks he can 
if Uncle Sam will stake him to it and throw in Dinosaur free. 

What are the stakes? A billion and a half dollars, give or take 
a few million, for the initial phase; as much again for the ultimate 
phase; and all this, using January 1953 prices in January 1954. 
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Three billion then, multiplied by two, if the fifty-year record of 
the Bureau in exceeding its estimates is used as a reasonable multi- 
plier.” 

Yes, the intelligent layman, to whom parks are part of the full 
life, however intangible their value, is entitled to ask if there isn’t 
some other solution, and to ask for the status quo until it has been 
clearly proved that there is no other solution. 

There remains a vital question about parks and their relation 
to the solution. As our steadily increasing population, which we 
are reluctantly becoming mature enough to recognize for its poten- 
tial jeopardy to our way of life, progressively trims our budget of 
natural resources, we shall have to seek a real solution if we are to 
balance our budget. Seek, or have poverty forced upon our chil- 
dren’s children. The question, then, is this: Shall we use up the last 
one percent of land set aside in parks and wilderness and then seek 
a natural-resource solution, having postponed the reckoning a few 
decades? Or shall we seek sooner, and arrive at a solution with 
parks still on hand, for whatever they can contribute to the future 
of a culture? 

The bones of those dinosaurs, hard by two of America’s most 
superlative canyons, remind us that these were creatures whose bulk 
outstripped their brain. Now we are faced with a dinosaur’s foot, 
with fair suggestion of the bulk to follow, right at the door of our 
National Park System. The least we can do is to push that foot back 
and to give the next generation a chance to choose whether its culture 
is to be of bulk or of brain. 
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No feature specifies 

Where the enchantment lies. 
There is no guide to trace 
Appearances of grace 

By chart or master key, 

In mark of heraldry, 

Nor any voice to prove 

The residence of love. 


Hidden from searching sense 
A surer eloquence 

Inheres within the form 
Beneath the outward charm 
And notifies the heart, 

But has no counterpart 
Except what is defined 

As the engraved design. 
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‘| UNDERSTAND the result of the South African general 
election on April 15, 1953, it is necessary to know who were 
voting and what they thought they were voting for. The most recently 
revised figures for the 1951 census give the following population 


for the Union of South Africa: 


Europeans (Whites) ......... 2,643,187 20.8% 
Coloreds (half-castes) ....... 1,102,323 8.7 
Indians (ex-coolies) ......... 365,524 aay 
Africans (Negroes) ........- 8,535,341 67.6 
FLotaleee ct. ec ner ents 12,646,375 100.0% 


But the total registered electorate in April was only 1,626,996, of 
whom all but 48,000 Coloreds in the Cape Province were White. In 
addition, some 12,000 Africans in the Cape elect three (White) 
representatives to the lower house of Parliament (the Assembly) ; 
but these seats are not contested during a general election. 

The story of the Union’s franchise goes back to 1853, when the 
British Cape Colony gave the vote to all males who fulfilled certain 
elementary educational and property qualifications, irrespective of 
race. British Natal followed suit a little later but gradually (through 
fear of its imported Indian laborers) made it impossible for non- 
Whites to register as voters. The old Boer republics of the Transvaal 
and Orange Free State always confined the franchise to Whites only. 
When after the Anglo-Boer War of 1899-1902 the whole country 
came under British rule, each province retained its distinctive fran- 
chise. In 1909 the provinces agreed to amalgamate into the Union 
of South Africa in which the Union government took over all major 
matters of administration and the provinces were left with purely 
domestic powers, considerably less than most American states pos- 
sess. But the National Convention, which decided upon Union and 
its Constitution, could not reconcile the liberal Cape electoral tradi- 
tion with the illiberal franchises of the other three provinces. The 
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compromise was, therefore, reached of each province entering 
Union with its own distinctive suffrage, and the Constitution pro- 
vided that no one should be deprived of his franchise rights by rea- 
son of the color of his skin except by a two-thirds majority of both 
houses of Parliament sitting together. This clause and another en- 
acting the equality of the English and Afrikaans languages were 
then “entrenched” in the Constitution by a further clause which com- 
pelled the two-thirds majority procedure for their amendment. Since 
the Cape itself supplied rather more than one-third of the Assembly 
seats and provision was made in the Senate for the representation of 
other stabilizing factors, this entrenchment satisfied the Cape dele- 
gates that their multiracial franchise was safe, unless a substantial 
body of Cape M.P.’s helped to create a two-thirds majority against 
it. In 1909 such a contingency was inconceivable. 

But two factors completely altered the position. Forty years ago 
South Africa had scarcely emerged from her frontier and pioneer 
days. The population was fluid and mobile. The Constitution, there- 
fore, rightly provided for a new delimitation of the 150 Assembly 
seats before each election, so as to ensure that each constituency con- 
tained as nearly as possible the all-Union average of voters; and, 
with more doubtful wisdom, it allowed for a loading of up to 15 per- 
cent in the urban constituencies and for an equal unloading in the 
rural seats (i.e., in extreme cases a country constituency might con- 
tain 30 percent less voters than a town one). The tremendous min- 
ing and industrial development in the Transvaal rapidly made that 
province with its illiberal tradition and Boer White majority nu- 
merically preponderant in the Union. This had the effect of drawing 
seats away from the Cape at each delimitation. And the loading of 
the rural constituencies, which was originally justified by the difh- 
culty of canvassing a sparsely populated area in days of primitive 
transport and communications, also weighted the dice in favor of the 
most conservative element in the population, the backveld Afri- 
kaners in their farming communities, which contained a high pro- 
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portion of poor whites. Thus, when General J. B. M. Hertzog broke 
with the Anglo-Boer ideals of Generals Louis Botha and J. C. Smuts 
in 1912 in order to found a party based on Afrikaner nationalism, 
dedicated to the emotional revival of the historical grievances of the 
Great Trek and the Boer Wars, he found that time and the electoral 
system were his good allies. 

When the Union declared war on Germany in 1914, many of 
Hertzog’s friends and associates joined the Afrikaner rebellion, 
which Botha crushed before going on to conquer German South- 
West Africa. But this not very creditable episode served as a further 
stimulus to Afrikaner national emotions, which rallied to Hertzog 
after the war and enabled him to win the 1924 election. 

The fear of being swamped by greatly superior numbers of cul- 
turally inferior peoples has always been particularly strong among 
Afrikaners. Hertzog won the 1929 election on a policy which has 
become known as “the Black Manifesto.” Its main point was that, 
if the old Cape franchise stood, non-Whites would soon dominate 
that province and ultimately the Union. As a first precaution, Her- 
tzog extended the vote to all White women in 1930, thus doubling the 
White electorate without changing the Cape non-White suffrage; and 
then next year he removed the lenient franchise qualifications for 
all White males but left them in force for non-Whites in the Cape. 
The 1931 economic blizzard destroyed his government, but Hertzog 
survived as premier in coalition with Smuts’s party to rescue the 
country’s economy. In 1933 the two parties “fused” into the United 
party and three years later this new party removed the 10,000 Cape 
Africans from the common electoral roll by the constitutional two- 
thirds majority. In exchange, the Africans were allotted three White 
representatives in the Assembly; this number to remain fixed, how- 
ever many more Africans might qualify for the vote. White South 
Africa regarded this arrangement as a “final settlement” of the 
Black menace. The male Cape Colored voters were left with their 
old qualified franchise on the common roll, since they were then 
considered as “a loyal appendix” to the European population. 

In 1931 Britian created her Commonwealth of independent sov- 
ereign states, including South Africa. Hertzog’s acceptance of this 
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status with its continuation of the British imperial connection, how- 
ever tenuous, and of allegiance to the British Crown, offended the 
extreme republican soul of the Afrikaner “nation.” At the time 
when Hertzog and Smuts were working toward their “final settle- 
ment” of the African question, Dr. D. F. Malan and ninteen Afri- 
kaner M.P.’s hived off to form a “purified” Nationalist party 
pledged to the establishment of an independent republic based on a 
purely White franchise. These new Nationalists were anti-British 
and anti-empire; they were also anti the Colored vote and Hertzog’s 
innocuous African representation. 

The point to note is that, largely through that fear of the non- 
White majority which constantly reappears in the pattern of South 
African politics, both these new parties moved further to the Right. 
By agreeing to the disfranchisement of the Cape Africans and merg- 
ing their identity with Hertzog’s original Nationalist party, Smuts’s 
followers surrendered their few liberal pretensions. The United 
party moved well right of center. A few men of principled integrity 
like Senator F. S. Malan, one of the great Cape liberals at the time of 
Union, and J. H. Hofmeyr, who was later to be Smuts’s wartime 
Deputy Prime Minister and whom Smuts himself described as “the 
conscience of South Africa,” fought the Representation of Natives 
Act to the bitter end and resigned temporarily from the party. But 
the great majority of the White electorate, both English and Afri- 
kaner, considered it a measure well passed. At the same time Her- 
tzog’s extremely right-wing Nationalists were replaced by a purified 
Nationalist party of even more reactionary views, which quite 
shamelessly espoused the German cause in the early years of World 
War II. 

The events of September 1939 divided Hertzog, who wanted to 
stay neutral, and Smuts, who won a narrow majority for war. When 
the next election was due in 1943, the turn of the military tide ral- 
lied the country solidly behind Smuts. But the rift in 1939 had re- 
vived Afrikaner suspicions of “British jingoism” and memories of 
the Rebellion of 1914. The defection of most of Hertzog’s following 
back to Malan’s Nationalist party, the swing of popular favor which 
ousted so many wartime governments, the too-confident optimism of 
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his own party, and Malan’s blatant appeal to the color prejudice and 
fears of the White electorate, all combined to turn Smuts out in 1948 
by the narrow defeat of five seats in a house of 150. 

On that day, May 26, 1948, a new era opened in South Africa, 
though we did not all realize it at the time. In the first place, Malan 
had won a majority of seats on a minority of the total poll. This was 
partly owing to the loading in favor of the rural constituencies, 
which were solidly Nationalist, but also to the fact that Afrikaner 
Nationalists are fairly evenly distributed over most of the country; 
whereas Smuts piled up huge, useless majorities in the main urban 
centers and Natal, both of which areas are dominated by British- 
descended Whites. Still, it looked as if the result was a fluke which 
could have been avoided by harder work and less complacence, and 
which was unlikely therefore to be repeated. Second, the Nationlist 
color policy of apartheid was so vague and apparently unpractical 
that surely, its opponents thought, its absurdities and contradictions 
would disappoint voters who had for the moment been fooled by its 
high-sounding promises. Both assumptions were wrong. 

The history of the Afrikaner people has been that of a small, iso- 
lated community at odds with its environment. The original Dutch 
colonists landed with Jan van Riebeeck in 1652 and were reinforced 
just over thirty years later by two hundred French Huguenots, evacu- 
ated from France after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. Both 
these groups brought with them a puritanical Calvinism which, be- 
cause of its isolation and the rigors of its history, has survived to this 
day in very close approximation to its seventeenth-century form. 
Seeing themselves as a small frontier force advancing into a bar- 
barian hinterland, the Afrikaners drew on their Biblical fundamen- 
talism for parallels with the early history of the people of Israel— 
God’s predestined elect surrounded by the black children of Ham 
who, “according to the pattern of inequality which He Himself has 
created,” were cast for the role of hewers of wood and drawers of 
water. 

When the British finally bought the Cape in 1814, after occupy- 
ing it during the Napoleonic Wars, they began to introduce not 
merely European immigrants of different stock and religion to the 
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Boers but more liberal ideas of handling the non-White races. Afri- 
kaner resentment eventually took the form of the Great Trek (1836— 
38) into an interior partially depopulated by Zulu raids. There they 
founded the two independent Boer republics of the Transvaal and 
Orange Free State in which there was “no equality between the 
Europeans and the Colored population, either in Church or State.” 
During the Trek occurred one of the seminal incidents of Afrikaner 
history—the massacre of Piet Retief and his followers by the Zulu 
chief, Dingaan, and the Boer revenge at the Battle of Blood River 
(1838), whose anniversary is still celebrated with religious fervor 
as the Day of the Covenant (the vow sworn by Andries Pretorius and 
his army before the battle). The other great element of the Afri- 
kaner past was the perpetual struggle of the Boer republics against 
the encroaching British power, which culminated after the discovery 
of gold and diamonds in their territories in the imperialist Anglo- 
Boer Wars of 1880 and 1899. Though they were not free from all 
blame, the Boers were more imposed upon than imposing, and their 
very gallant fight against greatly superior odds in these two “South 
African Wars for Freedom” (as Afrikaner history books describe 
them) remains a tremendous source of inspiration and residual 
emotional strength to this day. And it was from a combination of 
these two historical memories that Afrikaner nationalism was 
forged into a political party first by Hertzog and then by Malan. 

It thus emerged nominally as a party within a democratic politi- 
cal framework; but since it appealed on grounds of race to the pre- 
ponderant element within the enfranchised population, it contained 
in itself the probability that it would eventually nullify the ordinary 
process of democracy. This is the position we have approached to- 
day. On April 15, 1953, Malan’s Nationalists won a decisive ma- 
jority of twenty-nine seats in the Assembly. The Opposition has 
made much of the fact that it polled 54.4 percent of the total vote. 
But this does not avail it much. In the first place, it is seats won, not 
vote totals, that count; and the loading and distribution will continue 
to favor Malan. Second, despite a higher percentage poll (87.8 
against 78.9) in which the Opposition turned out more nearly its 
full voting strength than in 1948 when it was overconfident, Malan 
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pushed his share of the vote up from 41.7 percent to 45.6 percent. 
The fact is that the Afrikaner community, which includes nearly all 
the one-tenth poor-white section and most of the White artisan class, 
is outbreeding the other White races. In 1936 it represented 56 per- 
cent of the European population of the Union; in 1951, 64 percent. 
Since at least 70 percent of the Afrikaners are Nationalists, the mere 
passage of time increases Malan’s advantage, which will be further 
assisted not only by such obvious political success but by a deliber- 
ate process of indoctrination of Afrikaner youth in church and 
school. Out of the total membership of 3,460 in a secret Afrikaner 
politico-cultural society known as the Broederbond (Band of 
Brothers), which is the driving force behind Afrikaner nationalism 
and of which Dr. Malan, nearly all his cabinet ministers, and most 
of his parliamentary supporters are members, 2,039 are school- 
teachers and 356 ministers of the Dutch Reformed churches. This 
emphasis on the “missionary” professions is again reflected in the 
Nationalist policy of Christian National Education by which the 
State takes out of the parents’ hands the decision as to which of the 
two official languages children shall be educated in; the insistence 
on “home language” instruction being designed to keep Afrikaner 
youth out of “unnational” English-medium schools. 

To make quite sure that the demographic and educational trends 
continued to favor them, the Nationalists immediately after their 
1948 victory canceled Smuts’s policy of large-scale European im- 
migration in favor of a very restricted “selective” immigration 
which consisted largely of Germans, the only European race that 
really supports the Nationalists’ narrow racial front. Hence also 
Malan’s incorporation of South-West Africa into the Union with six 
seats in the Assembly, about double what its German-dominated 
electorate numerically deserves. And he extended the period of resi- 
dence that qualified Britons for South African citizenship and the 
vote from two to five years, thus excluding some 60,000 postwar 
immigrants from voting last April. Almost certainly the next five 
years will see another attempt to assert the “sovereignty of Parlia- 
ment over the courts and the Constitution” (i.e., to disfranchise the 
politically unreliable Coloreds by a less than two-thirds majority) 
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and further gerrymandering in regard to the delimitation of constit- 
uencies, favorable loading and the extension of the franchise to 
European eighteen-year-olds (of whom 75 percent at least are Na- 
tionalists), in order to make the Afrikaner “nation” electorally im- 
pregnable; to establish in fact, if not in form, a one-party, one-race 
dictatorship. The patriarchal ethic of Paul Kruger, Transvaal presi- 
dent at the time of the Boer Wars and a great “national” hero, is not 
especially scrupulous concerning constitutional proprieties or the 
independence of the judiciary. Assured of divine favor by their 
scriptures and their church, exhilarated by the final reversal of the 
defeat of 1902 and the re-establishment of triumphant Afrikaner- 
dom “‘to rule for ever over the land of their ancestors now regained 
from the conqueror and his accomplices,” Nationalists in their exul- 
tation do not see that the ground is opening beneath their feet. 

For in order to assert their supremacy for the foreseeable future 
within the boundaries of the White electorate, they have invoked the 
violent prejudices of racial arrogance and fear which, if taken to 
their logical conclusions as Nationalists are only too prone to do, 
must eventually throw the White man out of South Africa. From 
Hertzog’s early days Afrikaner nationalism set itself against any 
semblance of “Cape-British liberalism” in its relations with non- 
Whites. But after Smuts surrendered the Cape Natives franchise in 
1936, no political party in fact stood for a liberal racial policy; and 
in order to maintain his advantage in appealing to the baser emo- 
tions of the White races, Malan developed his distinctive war cry 
of apartheid. This has meant many things to many different people, 
ranging from total territorial partition with exchange of White and 
Black populations to little more than South Africa’s traditional color 
bars. But its general sense of “the fullest development of each race 
in its own sphere” has this precise significance for both White voters 
and the emerging non-White intelligentsia: that it stands for the 
permanent, uncompromising retention of White political control 
(the baasskap, or White domination, as the old master-servant race 
relationship is now blatantly called), the subordination and control 
of non-Whites in the “White areas” (88 percent of the country) and 
possibly, though there is yet no visible evidence of this, the grant 
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of “a measure of self-government consonant with overriding White 
control” in the native reserves (12 percent of the country) which are 
to be the Bantu “national home and fatherland.” These rural re- 
serves at present house (but do not support) less than 40 percent of 
the Union’s African population. There is not the remotest possibility 
that, however they are developed and rehabilitated agriculturally, 
they could house all or even the majority of an estimated African 
population of fifteen to twenty millions in fifty years’ time. Yet this 
is the Nationalist theory which so conveniently denies any political 
rights or economic opportunities other than unskilled employment 
to African “visitors” from their homeland in the reserves and 
justifies all arrangements the Whites choose to make in regard to 
residential and social segregation for their own comfort and con- 
venience in the “White areas.”’ The electoral attraction of apartheid 
for a virtually all-White electorate is that it provides them with 
the maximum of cheap non-White labor with a minimum of trouble 
to themselves and without the necessity of making any concessions 
in the direction of the “detestable doctrine of human equality.” 
For the whole structure stands upon the Calvinist variation of the 
herrenvolk doctrine of permanent human inequality. In the face 
of attempts by certain conscience-stricken sections of the ministry 
of the Dutch Reformed churches and the Afrikaans intelligentsia 
to argue that it is the only moral application of apartheid, Dr. 
Malan (himself a church minister) has refused to consider total 
partition on the widely agreed ground that total territorial parti- 
tion is physically and economically impossible (‘‘and it does not 
pay any party to try to achieve the impossible”) ; and at the same 
time he has sought to justify perpetual racial discrimination be- 
cause of “differences between Europeans and Bantu that are per- 
manent and not man-made” (i.e., are God-given). 

This explicit assertion of a herrenvolk ethic has had two dis- 
astrous consequences for South Africa. In the first place, the United 
party concluded that it lost the 1948 election because it was too 
“liberal.” It reasoned that if it took a stronger line on the various 
discriminatory policies of the traditional South African way— 
industrial color bars, segregation, pass laws, curfews for non- 
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Whites, etc——and suppressed the mildly progressive views of its 
liberal minority, it might be able to detach enough “floating” Na- 
tionalists to regain power in 1953. Throughout its five years of op- 
position the party, therefore, retreated steadily from its own slightly 
liberal tradition until it finally surrendered its soul by supporting 
two totalitarian laws designed to crush the non-White passive re- 
sistance campaign. Even where it fought a good fight in defending 
the Constitution and the Cape Colored franchise, the United party 
was more concerned with its own electoral interests in certain Cape 
constituencies than with asserting the principle of non-White repre- 
sentation. But this U.P. electoral strategy had two fatal defects. It 
failed to appreciate that the Nationalists were not so much a 
political party as a “nation” in arms; and that, therefore, National- 
ist voters did not “float” in any perceptible numbers, even if they 
were dissatisfied with their leaders’ failure to tackle some bread- 
and-butter issues or with the impropriety of some of their more 
arbitrary legislation. Second, in a competition to “put the nigger 
in his place” the Nationalists have reserves of ruthlessness which 
enable them to outbid the Opposition every time. “White supremacy 
with justice,” to which the U.P. pinned its faith, is a far less ef- 
fective battle cry than “White domination” (and, incidentally, 
hardly less repellent to non-Whites) ; and, while the United party’s 
objections to giving ministers immense powers over liberty and 
property, unsupervised by the courts, and its scruples in regard to 
the brutal administration of repressive measures do credit to its 
fundamental decency, they were only an embarrassment in an elec- 
tion fought to decide the leadership of the White minority in a race 
war that seemed already to have begun. 

The second consequence of Nationalist racial dogmatism was the 
consolidation of a united non-White front of urban Africans, Indians, 
and a few Coloreds. All earlier efforts to secure non-White unity 
broke down in the face of fissiparous tribal loyalties, local and per- 
sonal jealousies, the tiny proportion of educated Africans, and the 
scattered nature of the non-White population. But in the last twenty 
years the non-White urban population has doubled to close on 
three millions, living mostly under conditions of homelessness, 
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rightlessness, disease, squalor, and crime that provide a solid basis 
of legitimate grievance for the agitator to work upon. Tribal loy- 
alties almost entirely broke down under the formidable material 
and moral challenge of these terrible conditions. The African in- 
telligentsia, still a tiny minority, has probably trebled or quad- 
rupled and greatly increased its effective strength by alliance with 
the Indians. And, above all, the palpable injustice of many Na- 
tionalist measures and of much of Nationalist administration has 
finally welded a non-White front together under the leadership of 
the African and Indian Congresses, voluntary bodies of politically 
articulate non-Whites. Last year the Congresses staged the Defiance 
of Unjust Laws Campaign in which 8,000 Africans and Indians and 
a handful of European sympathizers went to prison for passively 
resisting certain racist laws. The dignity and restraint of the volun- 
teers as well as the degree of unity and organization shown earned 
the respect of the world as much as they scared the government and, 
indeed, the whole White minority. Hence, partly, the U.P.’s support 
of the draconic legislation to suppress the campaign. The renewed 
prosecution of Nationalist racial policies after the election will 
inevitably lead to an increase in non-White resentment and opposi- 
tion. Since this is now denied a legitimate outlet in passive resist- 
ance as hitherto applied, its future method of expression cannot be 
foretold. But the historical record is only too clear that strong-arm 
administration begets strong-arm retaliation, of which South Africa 
had a premonition in the race riots of October and November, 1952. 

And in any case the result of the election brought nearer that 
ultimately fatal polarization of the Union’s political life between 
White and Black nationalisms, implacably opposed. Neither South 
Africa nor the one-fifth White minority could long survive that. One 
hope of avoiding it—a very slender hope—is that the emergence 
of two new political parties, representing the still, small voice of 
European conscience in racial matters and pledged to the doctrine 
of equal rights for all civilized men and equal opportunities for all 
men to become civilized, may provide a refuge from despair to 
Whites and non-Whites who from their different standpoints see no 
solution but the use of repressive or revolutionary force; and may 
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also help win the U.P. back to the more progressive outlook it 
has been shedding since 1936. If this can be achieved, a substantial 
body of White opinion will stand firm against herrenvolkism, even 
amid the deteriorating race relations the Nationalists are sure to 
provoke. But since there is no immediate prospect of this body re- 
gaining power within the limits of the White electorate, the final 
factor for or against disaster will be the continuation of the hitherto 
heroically patient refusal of the African and Indian leaders to give 
way to a purely anti-White Black nationalism. 

How long they can maintain this attitude in the face of Nationalist 
persecution under laws that allow them no redress in the courts 
and against the more extreme racialists, Communists, and criminal 
hooligans among their own supporters probably depends on the 
effectiveness of the White Opposition not merely in defending 
itself but in standing up for non-White rights and aspirations (there 
is a real danger that, if it does regain its liberal soul, much of the 
White Opposition may stampede to the Nationalists on the color 
issue), on the continued devotion of a few White missionaries and 
social workers in the urban locations (non-White shantytowns), 
and, possibly, on the willingness of more Whites to suffer the 
penalties of the law with their non-White fellow fighters, as Patrick 
Duncan and his companions have done. But when all this is said, 
the immediate salvation of South Africa really rests on the stead- 
fastness of a handful of liberal non-White leaders who know that, 
while their people’s unity and self-respect cannot be sacrificed by 
acquiescence in the Nationalist herrenvolk ideology, a blood bath 
now would immediately play into the government’s hands and be- 
queath the country a legacy of hatred it would never live down. 
How these few, little known, much abused men steer their unhappy 
peoples between the Scylla of violence and the Charybdis of ap- 
peasement will decide the future of a continent which urgently re- 
quires White skills but cannot endure White arrogance much longer. 
South Africa is the testing ground of White good faith and Black 
response. No one should underrate the terrible nature of the pre- 
dicament of these leaders or the degree of responsibility that the 
whole White population shares for thrusting it now upon them. 
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And in any case they cannot hope to do more than hold out for the 
day (not yet in sight) that sanity will prevail among the enfranchised 
White electorate. If that day never dawns, South Africa must go 
down into the abyss she is now so fast approaching. 

But, last, one word should be said in mitigation. If American 
readers will look to their own country’s checkered record in regard 
to its Negro minority and ask themselves how much worse that 
story might have been if they had to deal with a majority of 80 
percent instead of a minority of 10 percent, they will understand 
that mere condemnation is neither just nor helpful. Where the 
free world can assist—and since the stake is the African continent, 
that world is concerned in the outcome of the South African racial 
experiment even more than it is interested in the Union’s gold, 
uranium, and harbors—is in steadily putting forward the view that 
civilization is not a matter of external material attributes or de- 
pendence on the survival of any particular race, but a system of 
spiritual, moral, and cultural values deriving from the recogni- 
tion of the intrinsic merit of the individual human personality, 
regardless of race, birth, or class. It can assist further by putting 
that affirmation into practice by decisively reducing those other 
areas of racial and social discrimination that still remain today 
(and are only too often cited against the South African liberal) in 
circumstances where they are usually less explicable historically 
and even less defensible morally than in South Africa. When South 
Africa really feels herself isolated from the free world not only 
by words but also by its deeds, there will be some hope of her 
changing heart. 
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| \X/ HEN Narges lay down on 
the bed, the girls who were 


studying nursing and practicing it 
in the public hospital gathered 
around her. After a while the young 
men, who were the students of the 
medical school, joined them. Her 
body was trembling all over, and all 
of a sudden she felt such a pain 
that she wanted to throw herself out 
of bed, but the students held her 
and she hit her head against the iron 
poster of the bed, and pleaded, 
shouted, and cried at the same 
time. 

The students of the medical school 
came one by one and tested her. 
They set the sheet aside, smiled in a 
way she did not like, and then 
touched her with their hands, and 
she could not complain. 

It seemed that the tests would 
never end. Narges was angry watch- 
ing those young men touching her 
body. When the last student came 
along, Narges prayed to God to be 
kinder to His creatures and help 
them so that they might never be so 
poor as to give birth to their chil- 
dren in the public hospitals where 
strangers touched them as samples! 


II 


Narges opened her eyes and saw a 
young nurse standing near her bed. 
The nurse came nearer and handed 
her a special kind of glass, touched 
Narges’ heavy breasts, and ordered 
her to empty the milk from them. 
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Narges took the glass without trust- 
ing her and thought, “Why should 
I empty them! I will save the milk 
for my child!” 

Then the nurse went to the pa- 
tient who occupied the next bed. 
Narges followed her with her eyes 
and listened to her talking. 

“How is our teacher today?” 

“Your teacher is always fine. 
There is nothing wrong with her.” 

Narges was astonished. The pa- 
tient who claimed that there was 
nothing wrong with her was as bony 
as a skeleton. She was pale, and 
when she put the thermometer under 
her tongue, she coughed so hard that 
the nurse took it and went to the 
third patient, leaving her to cough. 

The third patient was a girl still 
in her early teens. “She will be beau- 
tiful when she recovers,’ Narges 
thought. The nurse handed her the 
thermometer and kept talking to the 
teacher. 

“Have you had your drops?” 

“Yes, but they won’t help,” the 
teacher answered, still coughing. 

The nurse was talking to the girl 
now, and Narges was amazed to see 
that she was patting her. Could that 
cold face be kind and those hands 
pat? Narges doubted it. 

The nurse left, and the room be- 
came hushed. Nobody moved or 
talked. There were two unoccupied 
beds in the room. The room was 
bare except for two windows that 
had nylon curtains and an electric 
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fan that was set on a table but was 
not working. Narges looked at the 
teacher who was sitting in her bed 
leaning against the wall. The teacher 
gazed with her big eyes at the ceiling 
and was talking to herself. She was 
murmuring as if praying, and that 
made Narges say, “Sister, please re- 
member me in your prayer.” The 
thin lady did not answer. Probably 
she did not hear. Narges wished to 
talk about her baby and herself, but 
the lady did not look at her. 

Narges tried to talk to the girl, 
who was watching the yard of the 
hospital. She had set aside the nylon 
curtain and the afternoon sun shone 
fiercely through the glass. 

“What is your name?” 

The girl turned back and looked 
at her. Her eyes seemed like two 
desperate holes in her pale face. 

*Mahin,” she answered. 

“Come and sit beside me a while.” 

“No,” Mahin said, and turned her 
back to watch the yard of the hos- 
pital again. 

“She is waiting for her mother. 
Today is visiting day,” the thin lady 
interrupted. “Are you too expecting 
your family?” 

“No, I have nobody here. I am 
by myself.” 

Narges waited for further ques- 
tions, because she was anxious to 
talk. She felt as lonely as the lone 
grasses that grow in the wilderness, 
which never bloom but easily wither 
and then, without anybody being 
concerned about them or conscious 
of their blooming or withering, die 
away. 
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“Where is your family?” the lady 
asked. 

“In Kashan. I have no parents. I 
lived with my aunt and my sister.” 

“What did you do in Kashan?” 

“I was a carpet weaver. My sister 
was the head of the weavers. Last 
year a big carpet became a little 
crooked. The master scolded her 
and blamed her. My sister became 
so upset that she got typhoid and 
gave up her life to God. It was last 
summer and the weather was as hot 
as nowadays. I could not stay in 
Kashan and see my sister’s empty 
place so I came here.” She sighed 
and added, “May God bless her and 
take her to paradise. May she be a 
companion of the Prophet’s daugh- 
ter, Fatemeh. Amen.” 

Both became silent. Narges did 
not like the silence. She felt as if 
she had an iron garment on that 
kept her from breathing. She was 
not in a mood to think about the 
past; besides, the past had nothing 
worth remembering. And she dared 
not dream about the future. So she 
spoke. 

“Are you really a teacher?” 

“T was a teacher.” 

“What are you doing now?” 

“Dying in the public hospital!” 

And again silence. In the evening 
the nurse came into the room again. 
Narges did not like her, but her com- 
ing was a change from those dull 
hours. And now her arrival brought 
a real joy, for she had Narges’ son 
in her arms and handed him to her 
to feed him for the first time. When 
the baby pressed against his moth- 
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er’s breast, Narges felt the first real 
pleasure in her life, as if an unknown 
door was opened to her and led her 
to a happy paradise. That she was 
the owner of something dear and 
that she could love as much as she 
needed made her happy. Being al- 
ways forsaken in her life, she needed 
to love, to pat, and to embrace. Now 
with her child, she could fulfill all 
her unsatisfied desires. 

In twenty years of life, Narges 
had not the slightest pleasant mem- 
ory. Her childhood joined to her 
youth so suddenly that she could not 
distinguish one from the other. And 
both were bitter times. Maybe God 
had given a son to her to make up 
for those bitter days. 

Her arm was under the head of 
her child and she was watching him. 
His tiny lips were moving and his 
eyes were open. How small he was! 
She took his hands in hers and ex- 
amined them. The nails, the fingers, 
the palm, all were complete. She 
could even see the lines of the palms, 
but they were so delicate that Nar- 
ges murmured, “God’s power! And 
then he will become a man!” They 
had wrapped him in a white sheet. 
Didn’t the poor thing feel warm? 
And his hair was black and wet when 
Narges caressed his head. He had 
tiny eyebrows and black eyes that 
were like small beads, and Narges 
thought they were looking at her 
breast, thanking her. She even 
touched his ears. They were as deli- 
cate as petals or fresh leaves in early 
spring. 

Narges was so absorbed in her 
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child that she did not notice Mahin 
rushing after the nurse when she left 
the room. Suddenly she heard 
screams echoing in the hall. “Where 
is my mother? I want my mother! 
Why doesn’t she come? Why?” 
Narges heard footsteps and orders; 
she felt weak, her heart beating, and 
all her body sweating. The room 
with its violent light seemed dark to 
her. Black spots curtained her eyes. 
She felt dizzy and far from her child, 
having him still in her embrace, be- 


ing so near him... . 
“What is the matter? What is 


wrong?” The teacher rushed to 
her. 

“Nothing.” And Narges burst 
into tears. 


“It’s good to cry. You will get 
relief. Now don’t feed your baby 
when you are unnerved.” There was 
a spell in her voice that Narges did 
not hesitate to accept. She did what 
she was ordered. When she recov- 
ered, she asked the teacher, “What 
is the matter with Mahin?” 

“She has heart trouble.” 

“How long is she in the hospital?” 

“Two weeks. She came one week 
after me.” 

“What is the matter with you? 
May I ask?” 

“Anemia and nervousness. Being 
a teacher for fourteen years turns 
one mad or crazy. But I struggle 
with it. I always struggle. I hate 
weakness.” 

Narges did not understand, but 
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she was too shy to ask; therefore, she 
kept silent. 

“Do you feel better?” 

Ves,” 

“Then go on feeding your baby.” 

Narges felt happy and calm again. 
She had no doubt that she deserved 
happiness after the hard times she 
had had. Being told that after tears 
always come smiles, she was con- 
vinced of a great joy, owning a 
treasure like a son. “I will make him 
an officer. The women are always 
fond of officers. . . . He will take 
care of me when he grows up! 
Surely he will. . . .” And Narges 
remembered her own past. It is true 
that there was nothing worth remem- 
bering in her past, but the past never 
left her. She always could see her- 
self in that damp, semidark base- 
ment where she had spent most of 
her life. First, she was an aid to her 
older sister. She handed her scissors 
or knife or whatever she needed. She 
brought water for all the weavers, 
too. Early in the morning she went 
to the fountain and filled a big jar. 
The weather was fine and the chil- 
dren were going to school with their 
sacks in their hands. They had shoes 
on and neat aprons and the girls had 
braids woven with colored ribbons. 

All the long way, from the foun- 
tain to the basement, Narges was 
bent by the heaviness of the jar, but 
walking barefooted on the stony 
streets, she dreamed. She dreamed 
about the gardens of Kashan, the 
pomegranate trees that had blossoms 
as red as fire or else had fruits and 
one could steal a few of them. She 
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dreamed about the fields and or- 
chards where boys and girls gath- 
ered and played hide-and-seek. She 
dreamed about following the butter- 
flies from field to field. A few times 
she dreamed about school, and now 
lying in bed at the hospital, her 
child in her arm, she remembered all 
her unfulfilled wishes and thought, 
“T will send him to school. I won’t 
send him to work. Let him play in 
the fields. Let him have a good time. 
I will work and won’t let him frown 
in all his life.” 

Mahin came in, went directly to 
her bed, and covered her face under 
the blanket. The teacher got up and 
went to her. She patted Mahin and 
handed her a glass of water. 

“Drink it, and don’t worry. Your 
mother will come. You know she 
has to wash and to iron all the day 
long. Probably she is tired and she 
has to drink a cup of tea to be able 
to walk to the hospital.” 

“She can come on the bus,” Mahin 
sobbed. 

“Maybe she has no money. May- 
be the bus is delayed.” 

“No, they will pay her when she 
is through work. I helped her be- 
fore my illness. She washed and I 
hung the draperies on the wire and 
ironed easy things. They paid us 
when we finished. No, there is some- 
thing wrong with her that she has 
not come today.” And she sobbed 
again. 

Narges looked at Mahin, then 
looked at her baby who was asleep 
now, and shuddered to remember 
herself when she was as old as 
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Mahin. “Yes, by then I was a car- 
pet weaver myself,” and she remem- 
bered those days. She remembered 
herself in the dark basement, kneel- 
ing in front of the gigantic four- 
poster skeleton of the carpet—the 
skeleton that occupied the width and 
the height of the wall, so that little 
Narges felt weak and small beside 
it. Narges was afraid of it. Sitting 
the whole day in front of it, Narges 
thought about the Divs of whom 
one could hear in every Persian folk 
story. 

She could hardly dismiss from her 
mind the carpet and the basement. 
She usually studied the plan with her 
fatigued eyes in the morning. Then 
she divided the different colored 
wools and started weaving. The mo- 
ment she began to weave she felt 
tired and bored. How could she fin- 
ish that huge carpet? Wasn’t she a 
weak peri (fairy) who had chal- 
lenged the gigantic Div? 

But she had to work. Patiently 
she worked stitch after stitch, watch- 
ing the plan with her tired eyes. She 
dreamed and weaved, her desires 
weaving the warp and the weft of the 
carpet, and all the time it seemed 
that it never would end. Then after 
a week or two, she would have made 
a design or a flower and she felt a 
vague pleasure, but that was never 
comparable to her hard labor! 

Narges tried to hand her baby to 
the nurse who came to take him 
away. She put her hand under his 
tiny neck and with the other hand 
touched his legs in the white sheet. 
How light and warm he was! Was 
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handing such a small thing to a 
young nurse reasonable? Could they 
take care of him? Do they rush to 
him when he cries? Do they give 
him water? And in such _ hot 
weather! She smiled at the nurse 
and expected a smile or a kind word 
from her, but none came. The room 
was silent and Narges felt uneasy 
again. She looked for the teacher, 
who sat on her bed, holding her face 
in her hands. Narges tried to talk 
to her to forget the old memories and 
get rid of their burden. 

“Poor Mahin. Is she asleep?” 

“Yes,” the teacher said, raising 
her head. 

“Why does she have heart dis- 
ease?” 

“Didn’t you hear her saying that 
she helped her mother in washing 
and ironing? My God, a twelve- 
year-old pale child washing and iron- 
ing!” The teacher coughed while 
she talked, and Narges felt as if she 
were not talking to her, as if she 
were addressing some absent audi- 
ence. 

She said, “I was working, too, 
and my job was even harder. I wove 
carpet from early in the morning till 
evening without any days off.” 

“You were simply as foolish and 
as helpless as Mahin!” 

“What else could I do? I had to 
earn money to give to my aunt to 
support me. Thanks to the master 
who paid us daily . .. We were 
nearly starving if he didn’t... .” 
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“How much did he pay you?” 
“First, he paid me two tomans a 
day, but later I got five tomans. 
”? 


“My God, such a payment for 
such hard labor! And you thank 
him! I cannot bear it. They kick 
you and you kiss their hands! You 
give your eyes to make carpets and 
then the carpet is on the floor of 
their houses and they step on it, they 
step on your eyes!” And she 
coughed. She coughed so hard that 
Narges thought her eyes would come 
out from her face. She did not un- 
derstand what was wrong that made 
the teacher call her bad names. 

The teacher poured a glass of 
water and drank it. Then she came 
and sat on the bed of Narges, at her 
feet. Narges tried to sit up, but she 
could not. She felt weak and, be- 
sides, she was still offended. The 
teacher asked her, “Did you like 
your job?” 

“Well, it made me very tired, but 
I liked those flowers I made. If only 
those flowers could speak, if they 
could talk. . . .” 

“What would they say except your 
slavery . . . except your hard labor, 
your spoiled youth and bitter days? 
... They ought to make it by 
machinery, not by hand.” She was 
not talking to Narges any more; she 
was talking to herself. 

“It is impossible. You have to 
weave stitch by stitch to make a 
carpet.” 

The teacher did not pay attention 
to her answer. She went and lay 
down on her bed. The light was not 
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as violent as before and the heat was 
lessened, as if both pitied the pa- 
tients. Mahin was asleep. Narges 
was thinking about her lot and the 
teacher gazed with her big eyes at 
the ceiling, murmuring, “Poor un- 
known artists. Nobody knows you, 
nobody praises you, and you accept 
your lot with foolish contentment. 
Poor shepherdless creatures! Oh, 
God, so many shepherdless crea- 
tures!” 

Narges thought that the teacher 
had a fever or else she was praying. 
She half raised her head and called 
to her: 

“Do you need anything? Do you 
have a fever? Can I help you?” 


III 


A month later Narges was in the 
garage waiting for the bus to 
Kashan. The sun was hot, but there 
were a few cotton bales in the corner 
of the bus station where the sun 
could not reach. Narges sat on one 
of them and placed her luggage, a 
big bundle and a jug of water, on 
the floor near her. A few other 
women were waiting for the bus, too. 
One of them had opened her bundle 
and was eating bread, cheese, and 
cucumber. Narges noticed the coun- 
try woman watching her jug of 
water. But she was not in the mood 
to get up or talk to her. The heat 
had taken all of her energy. 

“Maybe I could keep him. But 
where? How? In the house of the 
people? Didn’t they say we will not 
hear the wailing of your baby all the 
time? And besides, who could 
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work? I had to push my breast in 
his mouth every now and then or 
else he cried. And when he cried, 
my life was at an end. O God, take 
my life and free me. . . . When a 
teacher cannot manage such a sim- 
ple thing, how could I, who am no- 
body? Didn’t the poor teacher try? 
Didn’t I go everywhere and knock 
on all the doors? Maybe... .” 

A sudden suspicion came to her 
mind: “Maybe the teacher didn’t 
want to help me. Maybe she knew 
my child was. . . .” 

No. It was not fair to blame the 
teacher. “We will see. She prom- 
ised to come and see me off today. 
The bus station is near the school 
where she works. It was only yes- 
terday that I still had my poor child. 
Neither the teacher nor myself knew 
what would happen. I could not be- 
lieve it myself... . The way she 
talked yesterday, “Narges, you can- 
not imagine how sorry I am that I 
cannot do anything for you.’ No. I 
can’t doubt her. Is she rich? Not at 
all. Her salary is enough to keep her 
from starving. How could she help 
me?” 

“Narges . . . Narges. I thought 
I was late. I am glad you have not 
started yet.” 

Narges raised her head and saw 
the teacher in front of her. She had 
a rubber toy, a red fish with shiny 
eyes, in one hand, and a box of 
candy in the other. Narges got up 
and said, “How glad I am that you 
came! I am sorry that these days 
I trouble you so much. But I had 
nobody else....I am _ turning 
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mad. I am talking to myself all the 
time. I don’t know how to face it.” 
And she started crying. 

“What has happened, Narges? 
Tell me! Where is your son?” 

“Don’t ask me! I will turn mad.” 

The teacher was still pale and her 
eyes were restless in her thin face. 
Narges felt like telling her all that 
had happened, to lessen her own 
grief. 

“It was my fate. I tried hard, you 
know that, but nobody accepted me 
with my baby. I had nobody to care 
for him while I worked. I agreed 
even to be a mere maid. I, a car- 
pet weaver of Kashan.” 

“Then what happened to him? 
Where is he?” 

“I could not find a job. Didn’t 
I try? Didn’t I rush on the hot 
asphalts of the avenues, to find a 
place to work? Didn’t I, like a dog 
with the burned feet, run on the 
stony streets to find a job? I went 
five times to the orphanage. I 
begged them to accept my child so 
that I could work and have a morsel 
of bread. I agreed to see him only 
once a week. But alas!” 

“Why didn’t they accept him? 
I wrote a card to them, didn’t I?” 

“Yes, but they said, “You need a 
real recommendation.’ They did not 
even look at the card you wrote. 
These are all mere talks. They want 
to support their own illegitimate 
children, so they establish the 
orphanage. But my child . . ri 
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Narges bit her lips. She did not 
want to give up this secret. The bus 
was being prepared. The women 
were hanging their jugs of water, 
tin pots, and kettles to its window 
bars. The country woman came back 
and knotted her bundle carefully. 
But Narges and the teacher were still 
sitting as if nailed to the cotton bale. 
Narges continued: 

“You don’t know how much I 
miss him. Sometimes I feel as if I 
hear him crying and I listen care- 
fully. Then I remember, and I say, 
‘Woman, are you crazy? Don’t you 
know that you will never again see 
him?’ Oh, I loved him. When I left 
him, I felt as if the whole world 
whirled round and round and then 
exploded over my head. I felt as if 
the mountain of Ohod fell down on 
ioy healt lowe 

“Tell me, when did you leave 
him? Where is he now?” 

“Last night I left him. I left him 
at the front door of the mosque. I 
put on him the best dress I could 
manage to make, with my last pen- 
nies. I pinned the only silver token 
that I had to his apron. I wrapped 
him in a blanket, and all the time he 
kept smiling. He did not cry at all. 
I fed him, too, from both the nipples 
of my breast for one hour. It was 
the last time I could feed my baby. 
It was dark when I left my hired 
room near the bazaar. I saw a po- 
liceman on the high road and I 
started to run. My child was in my 
arms. I was as afraid as a thief. 
When I reached the mosque, I left 
my child on the first platform and 
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fled. I did not even dare to kiss him. 
I fled like a thief. And all the way 
I was crying. I couldn’t go back to 
my room. I wandered in the streets 
like a mad woman.” 

The bus was nearly ready to start. 
Some of the travelers had friends 
who came to see them off and they 
were kissing and embracing each 
other. The country woman brought 
out a small Koran from her bosom 
and kissed it three times. She 
handed it to Narges for her to kiss, 
too. Narges kissed it and pressed it 
to her hot forehead. The Koran had 
a damp green cover. Narges handed 
it to the country woman and said, 
“May God bless you!” 

“May God give you patience, sis- 
ter,” the country woman answered. 

“Couldn’t you take him to Ka- 
shan with you?” the teacher asked 
Narges. “Yesterday when you said 
that you wanted to go to Kashan, I 
thought you were planning to take 
your baby, too.” 

“No! No! ... What could I say? 
People would ask me, ‘Where did 
you get that baby? You went a 
bud, you have returned a flower!’ 
Could I say I married? They would 
ask, ‘Where is your marriage con- 
tract? Where is your husband?’ No, 
I could not take him to Kashan. It 
is impossible.” Narges was talking 
to herself again. She had forgotten 
the teacher and the trip to Kashan. 
She was thinking that she would 
never forgive herself if there were 
any possibility of keeping her child 
that she had not tried. But she con- 
vinced herself. “If that cursed ani- 
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mal was here, if he had not left me, 
if I could find him, I could make 
some arrangement for my baby. But 
where? How? May God revenge 
mec May...” 

The teacher held Narges’ hand in 
her bony hands. Narges looked at 
her and noticed that her eyes were 
red. She started to talk. 

“Don’t grieve, Narges. Maybe a 
good family happened to notice your 
child and take him home. Maybe a 
couple who have no children adopted 
him and will raise him and send him 
to school. Who knows?” 

Narges became silent. Then she 
bent down and kissed the teacher’s 
hand and murmured, “Who knows! 
Maybe they would teach him to 
pray. Maybe the prayer could wash 
his sin and his mother’s sin.” 

“You have no sin, Narges!” 

The assistant to the conductor was 
shouting, “Travelers to Kashan! 
Hurry!” The teacher and Narges 
got up from the cotton bale. Sud- 
denly Narges was free from suffer- 
ing. 
“I will go to Kashan and weave 
carpet again. Maybe I could find 
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an honest man to marry. Maybe I 
can have another child. But how 
much I wish to have my baby with 
PW dia 

The teacher kissed Narges’ fore- 
head. “Good-bye, Narges! I hope 
you will have a better time from now 
on.” And she handed her the box of 
candy. The red toy fell from her 
hand to the floor. It jumped up 
once and made a few movements. 
Then it lay there with shining black 
eyes and dusty body. 

Narges was looking at the rubber 
toy with a feeling of pressure all 
over her body. At last she controlled 
herself, took the box of candy, and 
said, “Thank you, dear lady. I was 
glad to see you, as if you granted me 
the whole world. I will always re- 
member you in my prayers. If God 
accepts...” 

She took her bundle and started to 
go. An echo sounded in her ears, 
“Shepherdless creatures!” She tried 
to remember where she had heard 
that, but she could not. 
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| \ | R. FUNG came out of the 
bathroom feeling refreshed 


after his morning bath. It was Sun- 
day, and he reminded himself that 
he must go to church early because 
he wished to see the Reverend Yip 
about a donation before the service 
started. In the past ten years Mr. 
Fung had not missed going to church 
on a single Sunday. It was a record 
of which he found just cause to be 
proud. Even during the Occupation 
he would show up unfailingly every 
Sunday for the eleven o’clock service 
at the Church of the Holy Trinity. 
The Reverend Yip was always say- 
ing: “Without seeing Mr. Fung it 
would truly not be Sunday.” 

In the bedroom, Mrs. Fung was 
still asleep, while Ah Ying, the mut- 
tsat, was standing by the mahogany 
dressing table. Ah Ying was a plain- 
looking girl about seventeen years 
old. She occupied a status in the 
Fung household somewhere between 
a bondmaid and a slave. Mrs. Fung 
had bought her from a_ peasant 
woman when she was a child. Later, 
as she grew older, she was put to 
work attending to Mr. Fung, doing 
all the things that Mr. Fung did not 
like to do for himself. She went 
about her duties so efficiently that 
Mr. Fung found it increasingly diffi- 
cult to do without her. Mr. Fung 
had by now seated himself on the 
stool in front of the dressing table, 
and Ah Ying had begun her custom- 
ary task of combing his hair for him. 
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Mr. Fung liked Ah Ying better than 
any of his other servants. She al- 
ways anticipated his every wish. In 
return for her devotion to him, he 
saw to it that the older servants did 
not bully her too much. 

While Ah Ying combed his hair, 
Mr. Fung picked up a nail file from 
the dressing table and started to 
clean the nail on the little finger of 
his left hand. It was a long nail. 
More than an inch long. He had pur- 
posely cultivated it to symbolize his 
gentry upbringing. After a while, he 
glanced up at the mirror during his 
operation and saw his wife stirring 
in bed. “You are prepared to go to 
church, are you not?” he said. 
There was no answer. Ah Ying had 
just finished combing his hair. “Go 
to see if Nai-nai is awake or not,” he 
said. 

Ah Ying went to Mrs. Fung’s bed- 
side and called softly: “Nai-nat.” 

“What is the ado?” Mrs. Fung 
answered sleepily. 

“Lo-yeh wishes to inquire if you 
are awake or not,” Ah Ying said. 

Mrs. Fung sat up and blinked 
her eyes. Mr. Fung looked at her 
through the mirror and felt in- 
wardly happy. In spite of her forty- 
nine autumns she was still a creature 
of beauty, he thought. She had lost 
none of the poetry and picturesque- 
ness of her youth, although some of 
the freshness and delicateness were 
gone. Mr. Fung remembered well 
the first time he saw her in her 
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father’s garden, which was called the 
Abode of the Butterflies. She was as 
slender as a shoot of young bamboo, 
and she had the grace of the willow 
in the wind. Her eyes were like the 
eyes of a gazelle in love, while her 
teeth were like white jade kissed by 
the dew. He saw in her eyebrows the 
crescent moon at its earliest appear- 
ance and in her lips the bursting of 
cherry blossoms. He knew from that 
moment that he wanted her, and 
when he got her, he prized her more 
than anything he possessed. 

Mr. Fung dropped the nail file and 
turned his portly body around to face 
his wife. “You are prepared to go to 
church, are you not?” he repeated. 

“What hour is it now?” Mrs. 
Fung asked with a yawn. 

“It is ten minutes past the tenth 
hour. If you are going, there is need 
for haste.” 

“Perhaps if I do not go it would 
’ be better.” Mrs. Fung stretched her- 
self. “I am tired to death. Last night 
we played mah-jongg until three 
o’clock. It should have ended quite 
early, but they wanted to play four 
rounds more. Since I alone was win- 
ning it was difficult to refuse.” 

Mr. Fung was not pleased with his 
wife’s decision, but he did not say 
anything. He reminded himself that 
he must speak with her about the 
need for greater regularity in her 
church attendances. The Reverend 
Yip might think that something was 
wrong. Mr. Fung scratched the up- 
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permost of his three chins with the 
long nail of his little finger—which 
he had a habit of doing when he was 
annoyed—and got up to finish dress- 
ing. 

“Tf you see Mrs. Lum, tell her that 
the material I ordered from Shang- 
kai has arrived,” Mrs. Fung said 
from the bed. 

Mr. Fung nodded in reply as Ah 
Ying helped him into a white silk 
long gown. Although Western- 
styled clothing was fashionable 
among the well-to-do in Canton, Mr. 
Fung preferred Chinese clothing. 
He felt that the long gown had much 
more graceful lines than Western 
suits, which only served to make 
people look awkward and angular. 
After the muz-tsai had finished help- 
ing him button his long gown, Mr. 
Fung looked at himself in the mirror 
and then left the room. Mrs. Fung 
slid back into bed and returned to 
sleep. 

Mr. Fung walked down the stairs 
and went into his study on the 
ground floor to pick up a collapsible 
fan that he had left there. On his 
way out he paused to admire the 
Ming vase which stood on a pedestal 
in one corner of the room. The vase 
was decorated with blue plum blos- 
soms on a white background. It was 
one of those fifteenth-century vases 
produced in the famous kilns of 
King-tuk Chun in Kiangsi Province. 
Its brilliance in color indicated that 
the cobalt used in its production 
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came from the Middle East rather 
than from Sumatra. How perfect and 
beautiful a work of art it was, Mr. 
Fung thought. It reminded him of 
his wife. And yet, perhaps, it was 
too much like his wife. 

On reaching the front door, Mr. 
Fung found Ah Ying already there 
holding it open for him. Outside, the 
June sun was beaming pleasantly 
upon the neat rows of foreign-styled 
houses. An azure sky stretched 
cloudlessly into the infinite. There 
was no wind, and the day promised 
tc be hot. Mr. Fung, fan in hand, 
walked with short, deliberate steps 
along the shaded walks of Shameen, 
which once formed part of the 
French and British concessions. He 
crossed the West Bridge, which was 
one of the two bridges linking Sha- 
meen to Canton, and found his pri- 
vate ricksha waiting for him. 

“Lo-yeh, good morning,” the rick- 
sha puller said. Mr. Fung nodded 
and climbed into the ricksha, fitting 
himself snugly into the seat. The 
ricksha puller picked up the shafts 
and broke into a trot. Mr. Fung sat 
back and rested his hands on his 
well-rounded stomach. Mr. Fung 
was very fond of his stomach. It was 
a sign of prosperity. Sometimes 
when he was sitting cross-legged on 
his study couch composing couplets 
to exchange with his friend, Li Po- 
yang, his ample stomach made him 
look like a Buddha in meditation. 

The ricksha puller took Mr. Fung 
down the narrow Canton streets, 
flanked on either side by cheerless 
tenements, and soon deposited him 
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in front of the Church of the Holy 
Trinity. 

“As usual, you can wait here,” 
Mr. Fung said, alighting from the 
ricksha. 

“Good, Lo-yeh,” the ricksha puller 
said. He wiped the sweat from his 
face with the sleeve of his cotton 
jacket and sat down on the curb of 
the street. 

Mr. Fung passed behind the red 
brick wall that surrounded the 
church and made his way to the 
vestry. In the vestry he found the 
Reverend Yip tasting a piece of bis- 
cuit to see if it was fresh enough to 
use for Holy Communion. As he 
entered, the Reverend Yip hastily 
swallowed the biscuit. 

“Please come in and sit down, Mr. 
Fung. Please come in and sit down,” 
the Reverend Yip said. 

Mr. Fung bowed and said: “The 
Reverend Yip, I am hindering you, 
am I not?” 

“Not at all. Not at all,” the Rev- 
erend Yip said. 

“Perhaps you recall I and my wife 
spoke to you earlier about making 
a small donation toward the new 
church.” Mr. Fung took out his wal- 
let and handed a cheque for five 
thousand Hong Kong dollars to the 
Reverend Yip. “We thought it best 
that we make our donation in Hong 
Kong currency as the national cur- 
rency is so unstable these days.” 

The Reverend Yip accepted the 
cheque with a profusion of thanks. 
“Mr. Fung, you are truly generous. 
You are always helping the church. 
Without you, the Church of the Holy 
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Trinity would not be what it is 
today. For all your kindness you 
must certainly find your reward in 
Heaven.” 

“Tt is a small thing.” 

“How are your two sons in 
America? How is Mrs. Fung? Is 
she outside? I must thank her too.” 

“Today Mrs. Fung did not come. 
She feels not too well.” 

“It is not something serious, | 
hope?” the Reverend Yip asked with 
concern. 

“Nothing, nothing. It is of little 
importance,” Mr. Fung said. 

“Tn that case it is good. When we 
congregate we must say a prayer 
for her health. We must ask God to 
bless her.” 

Mr. Fung felt momentarily un- 
comfortable. He unfolded his col- 
lapsible fan and began fanning him- 
self. Just then, the church bells 
started to ring, and Mr. Fung used 
that as an excuse to leave the vestry. 
He walked toward the front of the 
church, exchanging greetings with 
several people on the way. He en- 
tered the church through a side en- 
trance and found himself a seat near 
the aisle. 

Shortly afterward, Mrs. Lum came 
in and took a seat beside him. 
“Where is the wife?” she asked. 

“She did not come,” Mr. Fung 
replied cautiously. He gave her his 
wife’s message, and Mrs. Lum in 
turn asked him to tell his wife that 
she would visit the Fung household 
later on in the day to see the mate- 
rial. She was about to say something 
else when the opening chords of the 
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organ drowned her out and heralded 
the coming of the white-coped choir 
and the canonically robed clergy. 
The eleven o’clock service began. 

To Mr. Fung the service seemed 
unduly long. The hymns, the Holy 
Communion, the prayers, all seemed 
more time-consuming than usual. It 
was especially true of the period de- 
voted to prayers for indisposed 
members of the congregation. The 
Reverend Yip must have spent a full 
five minutes praying for the recov- 
ery of Mrs. Fung from her illness. 

“What is not right with the wife? 
Is she really sick?” Mrs. Lum whis- 
pered from the next seat when the 
prayers were over. 

“She has nothing wrong,” Mr. 
Fung whispered back, somewhat agi- 
tated. After the service he made a 
point of getting away as quickly as 
possible in order to avoid questions 
about his wife from well-meaning 
friends. 

Upon reaching home, Mr. Fung 
found Mrs. Fung in the sitting room 
entertaining two of her friends, 
showing them the new clothing mate- 
rial that she had received from 
Shanghai. Her friends, Mrs. Wong 
and Mrs. Liu, were both cracking 
melon seeds as they listened to Mrs. 
Fung explain what she intended to 
do with the material. Mr. Fung 
bowed and exchanged greetings with 
the guests. Ah Ying brought him a 
cup of tea and helped him out of his 
long gown. 
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“Did you see Mrs. Lum?” Mrs. 
Fung asked. 

“She said later on she would 
come,” Mr. Fung said. 

“Good,” Mrs. Wong said. “If she 
is coming we have enough legs for 
mah-jongg after all.” 

“That is right,’ Mrs. Liu an- 
swered. 

“You can always depend on her,” 
Mrs. Fung said. 

Mr. Fung picked up a small 
handful of melon seeds from the dish 
on the table and started to crack 
them. The women went back to talk- 
ing about the clothing material. Mr. 
Fung was not particularly fond of 
his wife’s friends. What useless peo- 
ple these so-called modern women 
were, he thought. You let them out 
of the home and they can think of 
nothing but clothes and mah-jongg 
all day long. He could not under- 
stand why even his wife was becom- 
ing like them. She used to be differ- 
ent. When he first knew her she used 
to love to do embroidery and needle- 
work. She would even compose an 
occasional poem. Now she would do 
neither. 

Mr. Fung, finding that he had fin- 
ished his handful of melon seeds, 
begged leave of the guests, saying 
that he wished to write a letter to his 
elder son, Paul, before lunch was 
served. 

“If you have the leisure, write one 
to Peter for me too,” Mrs. Fung said. 
“Tell him that I have already sent 
him his birthday present, and ask 
him when he and Paul expect to re- 
turn here from America.” 
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“Please say that I ask after their 
health,”’ Mrs. Liu said. 
“Most certainly.” Mr. 
bowed and left for his study. 
The study, where Mr. Fung had 
gone earlier to get his collapsible 
fan, had the appearance of most Chi- 
nese studies. Furnishings in it were 
very sparingly used, and, conse- 
quently, the room had about it the 
charm which so often accompanies 
simplicity. Apart from the porcelain 
vase which stood in one corner of 
the room, there was a black teak- 
wood desk where Mr. Fung kept his 
business papers and where he some- 
practiced his calligraphy. 
Above it hung a scroll with a pair of 
finely painted mandarin ducks. The 
couch where Mr. Fung did his read- 
ing was half-hidden behind a lattice 
screen. Next to the couch, on a small 
table, some narcissus bulbs were 
growing in a dish of white pebbles. 
Bookcases lined one side of the 
room. 


Fung 


times 


Mr. Fung seldom invited anyone 
into his study. He wanted to keep 
it to himself, free from unapprecia- 
tive eyes. It was the one place in the 
world where he could be completely 
at his ease. As he moved toward his 
desk, the vase in the corner caught 
his eye again. He stopped to admire 
it once more, and while so doing, he 
recalled that he had once invited an 
English missionary into his study 
and that the Englishman too had 
admired greatly the delicate lines of 
the vase. 

“Undoubtedly the blue and white 


onion pattern of European vases was 
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copied from Ming vases such as 
this,” Mr. Fung recalled the English- 
man saying. 

“Perhaps that is so,” he had re- 
plied. 

“You know, a Scotsman once said 
that he thought the English were 
fundamentally a nation of poets. But 
if we are a nation of poets, then you 
Chinese must certainly be a nation 
of artists. Of course, I don’t mean 
that you all go out and paint the 
whole day long. What I mean is that 
you can appreciate beauty in all its 
forms, be it in nature, in a woman, 
or in a work of art like this vase,” 
the Englishman had said, after he 
had stood for some time looking at 
the vase. 
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Mr. Fung now recalled that he had 
been greatly pleased with the Eng- 
lish missionary’s observation. He 
moved away from the vase, smiling 
to himself. He settled himself be- 
hind his desk, picked up his writing 
brush, and then remembered that he 
had not really intended to write to 
his son when he excused himself 
from his wife’s guests. He pushed 
back his chair and went over to the 
couch. He inspected his narcissus 
bulbs and found that they were not 
blooming yet. They have been there 
for a long time, he thought. Why 
have they not bloomed? 
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She read her Bible in the still 
Hours when the light was dim. 
There was only one miracle 
She ever envied Him— 


That of the loaves and fishes 
That fed the multitude. 
Setting broken dishes 

With insufficient food, 


Doling out each ration 

Of unsubstantial stuff, 

She prayed with purest passion, 
“Let there be enough!” 


And somehow everyone was fed. 
I know, for I was there 
When tuna fish and heels of bread 


Were leavened by a prayer. 
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(Continued from page 101) 
sixty-one years of life, during which, 
in the words of its vice-president, it 
has consistently helped to provide 
“concurrent enjoyment and protec- 
tion of our national resource of the 
places that are beautiful and inspir- 
ing, whether in the Sierra Nevada or 
farther afield.” An active member 
of the club for more than twenty of 
those years, Mr. Brower comes now 
to the defense of a beauty spot and 
play place in immediate danger of 
destruction. 

MILDRED WESTON (“Intaglio”), 
whose poems have appeared earlier 
in The Pacific Spectator, is now a 
member of the English faculty at 
Holy Names College in Spokane. 

C. W. M. Getx (“South Africa 
Votes for White Domination’) en- 
tered the Indian Civil Service in 
1940, served as Under-Secretary to 
the Government of the Punjab, Po- 
litical Department, through 1944-45. 
During 1945 he contracted polio and 
was invalided out of the service in 
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1947. Since that time he has lived in 
South Africa for reasons of health. 
Beginning writing in 1950, he has 
published widely in the South Afri- 
can press and in many American and 
English periodicals. 

SIMIN DANESHVAR (“Narges”) 
publishes here her second story in 
The Pacific Spectator. As noted in 
a preceding issue, Mrs. Daneshvar 
is a native of Iran, most of her life 
having been spent in Tehran. She 
deals here, as also in the earlier story, 
with conditions among the poor of 
that tormented country. 

Davin T. K. Wone (“The Vase’), 
now resident in Hong Kong, records 
in his story one phase of the con- 
tinuous conflict between two sets of 
habits, two attitudes of mind, as 
they exist in today’s Asian countries. 
LoVERNE W. Brown (“Madonna 
of the Long Winter”) appears here 
for the third time in The Pacific 
Spectator. Her first appearance was 
with “The Venomous Toadstool” 
several years ago. 
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[> before this issue of The Pacific Spectator is in the hands 

of readers, news of the Supreme Court decision against segre- 
gation in schools will have spread to every nation the Voice of 
America can reach. As swiftly and even more widely, news of pro- 
posals for nullifying that decision will also have spread. 

The two, moving across the world together, underline the sharp- 
est and most dangerous of America’s many contradictions: On the 
one hand, collective gestures of amity toward that dark-skinned 
three fourths of the world whose support we desperately need; on 
the other, individual acts of insult and outrage leveled day by day 
and almost hour by hour at such of the dark-skinned as are within 
our reach—and reported day by day and with exaggerations to 
those out of reach. 

Overt outrages, it is true, are carried out mostly by the scum of 
a community. Americans know this, though foreigners may not. 
But it is not the scum which makes outrage possible. John Doe’s 
father, solid, respectable, does not originate the petition against 
allowing a Japanese family to enter his neighborhood—but he signs 
it. John Doe’s mother moves over companionably when a white 
shopper comes to share her seat in the bus—she sits stony when the 
shopper is black. Either of them would consider ut the wildest 
romancing if they were told that, between them, they had brought 
their son one step nearer to fighting in Asian forests. 

And yet just that they are doing. It is dangerous to rebuff three 
fourths of the world, even though the rebuff is by proxy. It has 
always been dangerous, and radio has made it trebly so. A host of 
denials and repressions, of half-unconscious evidences of scorn— 
these cannot be wiped out by court decisions or government action, 
only by individuals. As the world now stands, there are not many 
places where the individual can feel himself important in his im- 
pact on history. Here, though, is one. As perhaps nowhere else so 
effectively, here is a place where the citizen who wishes his country 
well can do well by his country. 
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Utopian Colonies, which received 
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MARGARET K. WEBB (“The 
Changeless Plain”), now living in 
California, has written widely for 
East Coast magazines. The present 
article is her first in The Pacific 
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G. ROBERT STANGE (“Browning 
and Modern Poetry”) teaches Eng- 
lish literature at the University of 
Minnesota, his work being chiefly 
with the English writers of the nine- 
teenth century. This essay is his first 
in The Pacific Spectator. 

EpirH FRIsBre (“Wind Across a 
Sierra Slope”), when she published 
her first poem in The Pacific Spec- 
tator, defined her poetry as “light 
and serious.” It earns the same defi- 
nition still. Miss Frisbie lives in 
Hollywood and acts as well as writes. 
JULIE SLOANE (“Nous n’irons plus 
au bois . . . Without a Hatchet’) 
lives and writes and does her civic 
duty in New City, New York. Her 
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essay springs from an experience 
shared yearly, often with the same 
timidity and sometimes with the 
same reward, by thousands of Ameri- 
can women. Mrs. Sloane’s previous 
contribution to The Pacific Specta- 
tor, “Love’s Husbandry,” a poem, 
appeared in the Summer 1950 issue. 
Frances Hart (“The Lake Re- 
membered”) is consultant in second- 
ary education, Office of the Los 
Angeles County Superintendent of 
Schools; is on the advisory board of 
the California Journal of Secondary 
Education, and a member of the 
group which produced Creating a 
Good Environment for Learning. In 
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twenty-five years,” she informs us, 
“T have written verse and prose, 
which have been printed sporadi- 
cally in various national magazines.” 
BERTRAM D. WoLrFE (“Memories 
of Yusuf Meherally”), free-lance 
writer and historian, is perhaps best 
known to readers as the author of 
Three Who Made a Revolution: A 
Biographical History of the Russian 
Revolution. Mr. Wolfe, a Senior 
Fellow in Slavic Studies of the Rus- 
sian Institute of Columbia Univer- 
sity, is now at work on the second 
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Who Took Power. 
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CULT AND OCCULT IN 


by Robert V. Hine 


Q of the most lionized figures at the World’s Parliament 
of Religions in Chicago in 1893 was a Hindu from Bombay, 
Swami Vivekananda. The newspapers called him the “orange 
monk,” but they might more accurately have described his robes 
as saffron, for he wore the traditional Hindu color of renuncia- 
tion. With his bronze face surmounted by a yellow turban, he 
presented a striking picture during the opening sessions of the 
parliament. And the reception he received presaged a wave of 
Oriental cultism which even into our own day shows little sign of 
subsiding. 

The organizers of the Parliament of Religions could hardly 
have foreseen the forces they would unleash. Many of them viewed 
the convocation as no more than a variation of missionary activity— 
somewhat unorthodox in bringing the benighted heathen to America 
but nevertheless aimed at the extension of Christian truth. What 
actually happened was missionizing in reverse, for beginning at 
this time the swamis, who found America pleasant and ready to 
listen, attempted the Hinduization of America. 

The soil was not wholly unprepared. Half a century earlier, 
American transcendentalists had eagerly assimilated whole schools 
of Oriental philosophy. Emerson’s theory of compensation re- 
flected karma; Atman and Brahma were building blocks for his 
doctrine of the oversoul. And Thoreau could write: “To some ex- 
tent, and at rare intervals, even I am a yogi.” 

Spiritualism, too, paved some of the way. After the 1840’s 
spiritualists, banding together to affirm the mastery of the psychical 
over the physical, ushered thousands of mystically inclined Ameri- 
cans into the realm of the occult. But spiritualism failed to provide 
an adequate philosophy to explain its trances and tappings; Helena 
Blavatsky came to fill such a need. 

Madame Blavatsky founded in 1875 the modern cult of Theoso- 
phy, destined more than any other single movement to popularize 
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for Western peoples the ancient teachings of the Orient. It bridged 
the gap between spiritualism and Eastern philosophy, allegedly 
guiding its work by ethereally transmitted messages from the 
Masters of the Great White Brotherhood in remote Tibet. 

Still other religious currents of the late nineteenth century 
deepened the channel for Oriental cultism. Phineas Parkhurst 
Quimby, follower of Emerson, founded in the 1860's a nebulous 
movement which by the 1890's had congealed sufficiently to hold 
national conventions under the name of New Thought. Its adher- 
ents affirmed that “man is made in the image of the Good”’; that 
evil is but the failure to reflect this ideal; that the Kingdom of 
Heaven is within, and all life is one with God. They freely ad- 
mitted drawing from the sacred writings of the East along with other 
religious systems, and with such a creed, it is not surprising that 
New Thought conventions came to include Oriental philosophers. 
The Hindu representatives at the World’s Parliament of Religions, 
left adrift as missionaries in America, found eager audiences 
among the New Thinkers. The key words of New Thought—Real- 
ization, Affirmation, Poise—were suddenly revealed as only free 
translations of terms the Hindus had used for centuries. 

Thus when Swami Vivekananda appeared in saffron robes at 
Chicago in 1893, America was not wholly unprepared. But how 
did he come to be there? 

Vivekananda as a boy in India had lived a wealthy and un- 
fettered youth, even enjoying an advanced English education at the 
University of Calcutta. In his late teens through family vicissi- 
tudes he found himself suddenly destitute. Hungry and in rags, 
he joined the disciples of an inspired and transfigured ascetic, 
Ramakrishna. By 1886, when his saintly master died, Vive- 
kananda had become the acknowledged spiritual leader of the 
Ramakrishna cult. With an intense mysticism combined with edu- 
cation and a keen mind, he organized missions throughout India, 
and when followers and friends learned of the projected Parlia- 
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ment of Religions, they collected funds to send their guru to the 
West. 

Following the parliament, wealthy society women took Vive- 
kananda in hand, presented him at religious meetings, women’s 
clubs, and New Thought conventions. By the next year, 1894, the 
penetrating eyes of the “orange monk” had seen enough of America 
to know that the Hindu message would not go unheard. In that 
year he established the Vedanta Society in New York. As converts 
multiplied, he initiated as swamis two of his more ardent follow- 
ers, a French woman and a Russian Jew, and called for assistance 
from his brother monks in India. By 1930 seventeen Ramakrishna 
swamis had been summoned to America. 

The invasion of California, led by Vivekananda himself, came 
in September 1899. For six months he lived in the Los Angeles 
area, lecturing in churches and public halls and captivating audi- 
ences at the Pasadena Universalist Church and the Shakespeare 
Club. During the same period disciples organized centers in the 
San Francisco area where they early received as a donation 160 
acres of forested hills twelve miles from the present Lick Observa- 
tory. Here rose the Shanti Ashrama, a monastic retreat for com- 
munion and meditation. Wealthy converts came forward with 
handsome endowments, and from these beginnings the group grew 
in California to include three active churches, two monasteries, a 
convent, and nearly one third of the 1,021 active American mem- 
bers. 

Vedanta, the first direct effort at Hinduization of America, 
appealed primarily to the intellectual. Other Oriental cults which 
were more willing to compromise with American custom and in- 
clination, like Theosophy, Self-Realization, or Baha’i, attracted 
much larger followings, especially on the Pacific. During the 
1890's, when the Vedantists first moved into California, the The- 
osophists already counted over one hundred American chapters 
with California leading the list. Toward the turn of the century, 
Katherine Tingley’s Theosophical community on Point Loma began 
its forty years of Oriental influence on San Diego. Early in the 
twentieth century another group, unhappy over the accession of 
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the iron-willed Katherine Tingley, formed the Temple of the 
People, tracing its own line of succession directly from Madame 
Blavatsky. In 1903 these religionists followed vibrations from 
Oriental masters leading them to Halcyon, California, a sheltered 
valley behind the dunes near Pismo Beach. A few years later, in 
1911, still another Theosophical schismatic bought twenty-five acres 
on the Hollywood hills and established Krotona, a latter-day com- 
munal brotherhood dispensing Oriental and Pythagorean mysteries 
in the manner of the Italian Kroton five hundred years before 
Christ. In 1924 Krotona moved to a hilltop near Ojai where some 
thirty-five middle-aged and elderly Theosophists still live and 
study the ancient writings. 

Even before Krotona had come, the cultists of Ojai had wel- 
comed a more direct representative of Hinduism. Annie Besant, 
Theosophical leader in India, had noticed the unusual spirituality 
of an Indian boy, Jeddu Krishnamurti, but was not fully convinced 
of his divine nature until 1925 when in a sacred grove she witnessed 
an unearthly light descending about his head. Thereafter she ex- 
hibited her new Messiah through the capitals of Europe, escorting 
him eventually to California where at Ojai she ensconced him on 
a lovely rural estate. In time Krishnamurti denied his Messianic 
nature, but continued to hold a large following on the strength of 
his teachings. He still draws weekly crowds of from one to three 
hundred people to his oak grove during summer months. 

The Hindu cult which has been most willing to compromise 
with American traditions, the Self-Realization Fellowship, had its 
American debut in 1920 when Swami Yogananda stood before the 
International Congress of Religious Liberals meeting in Boston. 
He was fresh from a life of asceticism in India, but like Vive- 
kananda, Yogananda was an educated man, clever enough to see 
the possibilities for Hinduism in America. After a period observ- 
ing the methods of Christian Science and New Thought in Boston 
and New York, he journeyed westward, arriving in Los Angeles 
with his secretary and two disciples in January 1925. Within that 
same year, having attracted a sufficient number of wealthy disciples, 
he purchased a small, hilltop hotel, the exact manifestation of a 
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vision he had seen years before in Kashmir, and dedicated the 
international headquarters of the Yogoda Sat-Sanga Society. Here 
his following, under its more popular name, Self-Realization Fel- 
lowship, supervises a monastic retreat and celebrates annual con- 
vocations, where, with yoga postures, flutes, and steaming curries, 
its thousands of members revel in the spirit of a glorified India. 

The Self-Realization Fellowship, like Theosophy, has been 
ready to adapt American customs to its purposes. Yogananda him- 
self enlightened merchants’ clubs with such topics as “How to Re- 
charge Your Business Battery Out of the Cosmos”; the fellowship’s 
various centers feature restaurants serving vegetarian health foods, 
mushroomburgers and carrot cake; and its practice of yoga, in- 
tended by Hinduism as a method of release from the body, ironi- 
cally suggests the health-giving qualities of sun bathing and proper 
exercise. With such attractions, Swami Yogananda was able to 
claim 25,000 followers before his death in 1952. 

With Vedanta and Theosophy as the pioneers and the Self- 
Realization Fellowship the most conspicuous example, at least 
twenty Hindu and Hindu-like cults have sprung up in California. 
A partial list would include the Krishna cult, Yogi Hari Rama, 
Yogessar, the Peace Center of Swami Omkar; less Hinduistic but 
nevertheless Oriental movements such as Baha’i, Rosicrucianism, 
the Institute of Mentalphysics, and Mazdaznan; and the peripheral 
cults of the Mighty I Am, the Liberal Catholic Church, Yahweh, 
the Aum Temple, and the Messianic World Message of A. K. Mo- 
zumdar. What do these cults hold in common and how can we 
explain their following and their place in the California scene? 

If Christianity on foreign shores, as Thoreau said, “has hung 
its harp in the willows, and cannot sing a song in a strange land,” 
Hinduism, by contrast, proves a most adaptable religion. And its 
pliancy has been one secret of its success in America. Just as 
Christianity concentrated on the loving and immanent nature of 
God in contrast to the vengeful, powerful attributes of the Hebrew 
Jehovah, so Hinduism in America tends to emphasize the monistic 
elements in its tradition, those proclaiming the importance and 
glorification of the individual soul and the inner life. This per- 
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sonal, mystical approach, vital in the teaching, is hardly foreign 
to Western ears which know St. Augustine and St. Francis. Chris- 
tian prayer itself provides a familiar introductory counterpart to 
Hindu meditation. In line with the Hindu concern for the inner 
life, social service plays little part with the cults, but applied 
psychology assumes major proportions. Krishnamurti under the 
oak trees is continuously answering questions of right thinking, 
understanding oneself, the control of anger or mental depression. 
The trend of Hindu teaching in America from Vivekananda to the 
present has progressively moved from escaping this world to escap- 
ing anxiety. Vegetarian diets and yoga exercises are practiced 
more for bodily longevity than as preparations for the supreme 
mystical experience. And meditation in America appears occa- 
sionally to be little more than faith healing. 

The cultist seeks comfort in the Hindu concept of reincarnation. 
He frequently finds karma wedded to Darwin, for in America 
Hinduism has discarded its older deterministic, fatalistic wheel of 
life for a more purposeful ladder upward to the final bliss of Uni- 
versal Spirit. And even more immediately agreeable to the indi- 
vidual is the Hindu assurance that within every man is a segment 
of the Universal Soul and that all life is one with God. Like the 
Christian transcendentalist revolting from his Calvinist tradition, 
the cultist finds it more pleasant to be labeled a god than a sinner. 

Most of this concern for the individual could conceivably have 
been found in other denominations: monasticism with the Roman 
Catholics, the inner light with the Quakers, health and healing with 
the Christian Scientists. But the Hindu faiths added another dimen- 
sion by insisting that all religions are true, as “different streams 
having their sources in different places all mingle their water in 
the sea.” This universality has proved appealing to nondogmatic 
temperaments. 

Thus American Hinduism constantly adapts itself to the Chris- 
tian West. Vivekananda and Yogananda were both trained in 
Christian schools and were deeply aware of Western traditions long 
before they reached American shores. The interrelation between 
the two cultural backgrounds is nowhere more apparent than in the 
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Ramakrishna Order, which has branches in both India and 
America. In India the mission has devoted itself largely to worldly 
works and social service; in America the same order concentrates 
mystically on spiritual attunement. And most of the cults have 
adopted methods which reflect Western influence. They observe 
Christmas and Easter celebrations. They flagrantly contradict the 
Hindu doctrine that the pupil will seek the teacher. Aware of all 
the techniques of publicity, they frequently call conventions, organ- 
ize paying memberships, sell books and pamphlets, and advertise 
with blatant zeal. 

California, the capital of most cultism, is a notable center for 
the Hindu movements, where even the early forerunners of Hindu- 
ism were well represented. New Thought, in the words of Gaius 
Glenn Atkins, “flourished there like roses and bungalows.” From 
the days of Madame Blavatsky, Theosophists have looked to Cali- 
fornia as the locale for the rise of the next, Sixth Race of 
mankind, and as early as the 1890’s California claimed more 
Theosophical chapters than any other state. By 1936 some 30 per- 
cent of the national membership of the Vedanta Society lived in 
California; 20 percent of the Liberal Catholic Church; and from 
14 to 18 percent of the Baha’is. And the cults which originated in 
the state, such as Mentalphysics or the Mighty I Am, have even more 
dramatic, if more understandable, percentages of Californians. 

Transient and unrooted populations are likely to foster unortho- 
dox religions. So it was in the religiously burned region of upstate 
New York during the early nineteenth century when Mormons, 
Millerites, and incipient spiritualists all clamored for attention 
within the span of a decade. So it has been in California where 
men coming into a new area, one already infested with strange 
beliefs, find it easy to forget the traditional for the exotic. And 
the Hindu cult, conveniently at hand, offers much. To the intro- 
spective and broodingly patient it presents the splendor of specu- 
lation; to the conscientious, the gentle, the humane, it advances 
the oneness of all life; to those in sickness or sorrow, it offers con- 
solation with a comforting answer to the problem of evil; to the 
nervous and distraught, it administers the balm of meditation. Its 
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concern for the control of the body fits easily into the health- 
consciousness of the area. Theological drifters find another shoal 
for landing. The social thinker who has lost faith in organizational 
reform turns to an emphasis on change in the individual soul. And 
the upper-middle-class and well-to-do discover a novel and bizarre 
escape from the prosaic and familiar. 

Unfortunately, the love of the exotic and distant often results 
in an unreasoning glorification of Indian culture, closing eyes to 
famine and poverty and disease. On the other hand, in emphasiz- 
ing the spiritual and the cultural, groups like the Theosophical 
community on Point Loma with its public pageants and Oriental 
studies have notably widened the intellectual horizons of their 
areas. And along the Pacific where “the long migrations meet,” 
interest in Asia finds an appropriate reception. At any rate, the 
cults have encouraged the social intermingling of the white, black, 
and yellow races. And the movement clearly echoes within con- 
temporary literature. Theosophy and Vedanta have attracted large 
numbers of widely recognized writers, men with mystical voices 
deepened by Hinduism, speaking to a spiritually hungry genera- 
tion. 

Thus the Hindu cults have with many Californians been emi- 
nently successful in fulfilling Emerson’s advice “to guide our steps 
to the East again, where the dawn is.” Undeniably they represent 
another manifestation of California’s sect appeal; yet, like Emer- 
son’s teachings in an earlier day, they also satisfy spiritual needs 
which are deeply felt in an age predominantly materialistic. 
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HE familiar jolting stopped abruptly. I opened my eyes. It 
was only eight o’clock, but already the hot sun of Russian 


Turkistan was pouring through the cracked blind of the train win- 
dow. My tongue felt dry: dust hung heavy in the air. But it would 
be hours before our porter, the insignia of the Soviet railroads on 
his blue cap, came shuffling along the corridor with our glasses of 
tasteless, amber-colored tea. 

Glancing up at my husband’s bunk, I saw it was empty. Wea- 
rily I turned my face to the wall and tried to sleep, but flies buzzed 
angrily on the pane, and just outside I could hear voices. A Rus- 
sian was talking to Paul. “American, eh? Traveling for your gov- 
ernment? We don’t see many foreigners down here. Papers in 
order? If they’re not, you can get in trouble.” 

The voices droned on. I strained my ears. The minutes dragged 
by. In our compartment the heat was growing oppressive. My 
pajamas stuck to me in wet patches. Suddenly I heard the Rus- 
sian’s shrill laugh and Paul’s chuckle. Then I knew things were 
all right—for a while longer. 

It was June of 1947, After a year as accountant in the Ameri- 
can Embassy at Moscow, Paul had been ordered to Australia. 
Instead of flying, which was customary, we thought we’d like to 
travel overland via Afghanistan and India. We asked our Coun- 
selor of Embassy about it. In 1947 relations between the Soviet 
Union and the United States were still fairly good; we anticipated 
no difficulty, yet he shook his head. “To reach Afghanistan you 
have to travel almost a week on the Soviet railroad—down through 
Russian central Asia, and the Russians just don’t like foreigners 
wandering around down there.” 

But we were determined. Every day for six weeks we pre- 
sented ourselves at the Soviet Intourist Bureau. Nothing hap- 
pened. Then, two hours before train time, when we had finally 
abandoned the project, our exit visas were delivered to us. 
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Those two hours were a nightmare. Somehow we managed to 
throw our clothes together, check out of the hotel and race to the 
depot. Before we reached the train, it started lurching down the 
tracks. I still remember the panic I felt as I clutched for footing 
on a car that had already begun its long trek into central Asia—a 


journey that was to take six days from Moscow to Termez on the 


- Afghan border. 


For the first two days our trip was uneventful. Not until that 
third morning when I heard the Russian questioning Paul had any- 
one ventured more than a perfunctory “good morning.” Yet we 
had enjoyed our trip. As we passed fertile fields of wheat and 
potatoes south of Moscow we were reminded of North Dakota or 
western Illinois in the early summer. On the second morning we 
reached Kuibyshev, about five hundred miles southeast of Moscow. 
After that the countryside grew constantly more arid. 

Shouts from Paul aroused me. “Come on out, Peggy. You're 
missing the best part of the trip.” 

Hastily I washed in the brown soupy water which trickled out 
of the spigot. With relief I left the sticky atmosphere of our com- 
partment and hurried outdoors. I was not prepared for the blast 
that met me. Heat was all around; it shimmered off the cars and 
recoiled from the metal belly of the station water tank. And out 
beyond the lonely little village which hugged the railroad track 
stretched endless miles of sand, with here and there a clump of 
tarweed or sagebrush withering in the sun. 

I looked for Paul and saw his blond head sticking up from 
among dark, grinning faces. I started to join him, but was im- 
paled against the train by a tall, black-bearded Persian brandish- 
ing a smoking stick strung with greasy scraps of mutton, When I 
tried to sidle away from him, my way was blocked by a sturdy 
Kazakh girl selling unleavened bread, and then by a Kirghiz herds- 
woman offering mare’s milk. 
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I was rescued by a dark, intense-looking little man. His voice 
was high-pitched, and I recognized it immediately as that of the 
man I’d heard talking to Paul. Now he was all friendliness. After 
introducing himself as Mr. Efremov he guided me through the 
shouting, sweating crowd to a little pool of shade under the station 
roof. There Paul joined us. To the right was the village—a single 
street bordered by low houses of sun-baked clay, and behind the 
first row a second one, comprising the older village—the huts 
all but deserted now and moldering back into the dust. Beyond 
this small encampment of the living and the dead stretched the end- 
less desert. In the distance a string of camels, perhaps from Kash- 
gar in China, ambled across the waste, their bells tinkling faintly 
on the still air. 

“In America you have fast cars that span your country in a 
matter of days. Is that not true?” Mr. Efremov bent his smiling 
face with its slight trace of beard close to mine. 

I nodded. 

“You look at those camels and these backward people and think 
these Russians they are primitive, like beasts in the field. They will 
never catch up with our great America. But it’s not true! In a few 
short years we will have equaled and surpassed you. Already we 
have done so much. Let me tell you about our tractors.” 

“What about them?” Paul was interested and I knew why. 

“You saw them then? Those big babies in the wheat fields south 
of Moseow?” 

Paul shook his head, “That’s just it—my wife and I were 
amazed at the heavy work your people do by hand. The first two 
days out of Moscow we saw only three tractors.” 

Mr. Efremov scratched his armpit vigorously in search of a 
flea. After a moment he conceded, “‘W-e-ell, perhaps there aren’t 
so many now. We lost a lot in the war. But just wait. After the 
next five-year plan, we'll have a big surplus, so big we'll be ship- 
ping Russian tractors abroad by the hundreds of thousands. Oh, 
just a minute . . .” He cupped his hands to his mouth and began 
hallooing at the top of his lungs. Thirty yards away, in the thick 
of the crowd stood a tall, rawboned man who, having just downed 
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a scoopful of mare’s milk, was wiping his lips on his shirt sleeve. 
Slowly he ambled over to us. 

Mr. Efremov was obviously proud of his friend. “Mr. and 
Mrs. Webb, here’s a fellow who knows everything there is to know 
about production and statistics. Comrade Peskov is an engineer. 
He’s the one to tell you how the Soviets are changing the face of this 
country.” 

“What sort of thing do they want to know?” Mr. Peskov in- 
quired. 

“Why, tell them about our oil fields and our big chemical plants 
and about all our irrigation projects.” 

“Oh, of course! Were you two awake early this morning 
when we went through Aktyubinsk?” 

“You mean that big dusty town full of whitewashed clay 
houses?” Paul asked. 

“That’s right. Perhaps you don’t know it, but just outside 
Aktyubinsk is a huge chemical plant. And, believe it or not, that 
one plant produces more phosphate fertilizers than all the chemical 
works in Tzarist Russia put together. And you’ve seen all the 
trains going north loaded with oil?” 

“T’ve seen a few,”’ Paul was noncommittal. 

“They’re from our big new oil fields between the Caspian and 
the Aral seas. We’ll be at the Aral Sea tonight. Too bad we can’t 
take a side trip to the oil fields. I don’t think anything in the United 
States can match us when it comes to derricks and oil drilling 
equipment.” He smiled. “You really have to live in the Soviet 
Union awhile to appreciate how fast she’s changing.” 

“That’s absolutely right. Take my case, for instance.” Mr. 
Efremov pounded his barrel chest. “Who am I? Foreman at the 
Stalin Electric Plant in Moscow with a hundred machinists directly 
under my supervision. Who were my parents? Poor farm folk 
scraping their livelihood from a tiny farm near Smolensk. Couldn’t 
even write their own name. 

“JT don’t mean to brag,” he went on; “still, we Russians haven’t 
been standing still these last thirty years. Take my daughter there.” 
He pointed to a pale plump girl of thirteen, standing diffidently 
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on the train step. “My wife died when Olga was two. I brought 
her up alone. She'll enter high school next year. Wants to be a 
teacher. And she can. Nothing’s going to stop her. I'll see to 
that!” 

He waved to Olga, who blushed and smiled faintly. 

“She’s got the world before her, my girl has. She can have 
the finest education in the Soviet Union. All she has to do is get 
in and work for it. And what would she have been if the Tzar 
was alive today?” He spread his hairy hands, “Nothing! Just an 
ignorant farm girl.” 

Just then the train whistled. Mr. Efremov’s face brightened. 
“What about breakfast?” 

“T’ve eaten,” said Mr. Peskov. 

‘“‘And we have our own rations,” Paul told him. 

“Haven’t you tried the diner?” 

I shook my head. 

“You two stick to yourselves too much! I'll tell you. Lunch is 
the best meal. We'll stop for you around noon.” 

Promptly at noon, Mr. Efremov appeared at our door, his 
daughter trailing behind. “All set? Comrade Peskov is just down 
the way.” 

We found Mr. Peskov sitting in his compartment, paring his 
nails. He got up briskly and joined us in the corridor. 

To reach the diner we had to leave our “international” or 
“soft” car and pass through three “hard” cars. They were well 
named. Up to that time I had been inclined to complain about 
our compartment with its hard springs and worn red plush, but 
we rode in unbelievable luxury compared to the people in the 
hard cars. There, thirty wooden bunks without mattresses were 
jammed so close together that passengers had to crawl over a row 
of bodies to get to their own beds. And there, in the heat and 
stench of thirty-odd human beings, these people dressed and washed 
and prepared their meals. 

In the dining car nearly an hour went by before our food was 
served. A single harassed waiter was trying to care for twelve 
different groups—all clamoring to be fed. 
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Our train stopped at a village of four mud houses with flat 
mud roofs. A leather-skinned herdsman and a one-eyed boy held 
up pails of blue-white goat’s milk. There was nothing else for sale. 
After a few minutes we were in motion again, our train wheezing 
across the flat, interminable desert. Here and there we saw nomad 
yurts—beehive-shaped hide tents—and flocks of goats, karakul 
sheep, and immense cows with horns two yards from tip to tip. 

Paul and I would have been content simply to look out the 
window and draw our own conclusions, but Peskov and Efremov 
would not leave us alone. While we watched a woman on a mangy 
donkey ambling down a dusty street, they spoke of the great irriga- 
tion projects and the mass production of automobiles, both tempo- 
rarily suspended because of the war. “Soon,” Peskov assured us, 
“this whole area will bloom like a rose.” 

As time went on, we began to notice a certain pattern in the 
two men’s speech. They talked in the future tense: not what had 
been done, but what would be—some day. 

To our relief, their harangue was interrupted by the arrival of 
lunch. With a resounding thwack, the waiter set heavy china plates 
and innocent-looking bottles down on the table and departed. 
Mr. Peskov picked up a bottle and began pouring out the first 
round. There was nothing else: bottle after bottle of vodka, moun- 
tains of salmon-colored caviar, and a huge platter of black bread. 
We were all feeling a little tipsy by the time the waiter appeared 
with the bill. 

When we rose to leave, I wanted to know where we were. 

“This city’s called Emba,” Mr. Peskov said, holding open the 
heavy door. “It’s one of the important railroad centers in the state 
of Kazakhstan.” 

In the hard cars the passengers were rushing to get off and buy 
provisions. Alongside the dusty tracks trade was going on. Some 
passengers from our train were systematically selling off their 
clothes in exchange for food. We watched while a fifteen-year-old 
girl from the car ahead of ours knelt down to untie her shoes. Then 
she shoved them across the ground to a brown-cheeked giggling 
Kazakh girl. A few minutes later the barefoot passenger clambered 
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aboard, clutching a chunk of unleavened bread and a pail of clab- 
bered milk. 

All around us were Sarts, Turks, Persians, Mongols, Afghans, 
and Kazakhs calling out their wares in awkward Russian or shout- 
ing in their native tongues. 

Perhaps nowhere in the world does a greater diversity of 
people come together than here on the plain of central Asia, in 
what is loosely called Russian Turkistan. Since before the days 
of Alexander the Great, this has been the meeting ground for no- 
mads from East and West; the crossroads for merchants from 
Persia, India, China, and as far north as the Baltic. And though 
there has been intermingling of races for centuries, each tribe, each 
group, clings to its vague beginnings. These men here from the 
fabled Moslem city of Bokhara proudly call themselves “Bokha- 
rese.” Those tall fellows wearing robes of brilliant colors are Sarts, 
an ancient Aryan tribe. The stunted horsemen are Kirghiz, of 
Turko-Mongol origin; they live among the mountains which stretch 
from the Pamirs to Mongolia. Their close relatives, the Kazakhs, 
are also nomads, as fierce as they. Even today a little of the Hun 
is still recognizable in them; they have squat powerful bodies, Mon- 
gol features, and shrewd slanting eyes. 

All these groups are now gathered under the banner of the 
Soviets but the memory of independence is still fresh in their minds. 
As a result, the Communists have probably had more trouble with 
them than with any other people in the USSR. Diverse as their 
origins and backgrounds may be, one factor unifies the vast major- 
ity of them. In large part they are Mohammedans, and they take 
their religion seriously, as the Russians have learned from bitter 
experience. In the first years of Soviet rule, Moslems were exhorted 
to leave their religion; when they resisted with arms, they were 
allowed to go their own way. However, sporadic flare-ups con- 
tinued here and there throughout Russian Turkistan until 1931 
when the leader of the insurgent group, Ibrahim Bek, was captured 
and imprisoned in Tashkent. 

Perhaps the USSR is not yet sure how completely it has sub- 
dued these warlike peoples, for even today the Soviet newspapers 
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hint at trouble in this area. Over and over the natives are chastised 
because they have not fulfilled the cotton quota; or they are reported 
to be resisting collectivization of small farms and garden plots, or 
to be grumbling because they have not received their grain allot- 
ment from Siberia. No wonder Soviet officials are reluctant to 
have foreigners push far into so turbulent a country. 

Back on the train the two Russians continued their tireless 
eulogy of the USSR. All afternoon they were jammed into our 
hot little compartment, and the indoctrination went on until night. 

When everyone had gone and Paul was asleep, I raised the 
tattered shade and looked out. High above, the sky was alive with 
stars, and on the ground were endless answering lights—the cook 
fires of Kazakh herdsmen camping in their hair tents with their 
wives and their camels and their goats on the windy plateau of 
central Asia. A thousand years ago similar lights flickered on the 
same plain. A thousand years from now, I wondered, will anything 
have changed? 

The next morning, hoping to avoid our overzealous friends, 
Paul and I made a point of speaking to other passengers on our 
car. There was a straw-haired doctor’s wife and her seven-year-old 
daughter, a one-armed bookkeeper, and the jolly manager of a 
department store who sat playing endless games of cards in sweat- 
stained orange undershirt. 

More interesting than any of these were the passengers from 
the hard cars. At every stop they hurried off to bargain with 
swarthy Uzbeks in gay skullcaps or with stocky Mongol tribesmen 
with beardless faces and long queues. Buying and selling went un 
between them at a breath-taking rate; there was always loud laugh- 
ter and slapping of thighs. With us too, the natives were friendly. 
Paul and I were curiosities and they crowded around us, exam- 
ining our shoes and watches and exclaiming over the rayon material 
in my dress. But these Asiatic people seemed to distrust the Rus- 
sian officials from Moscow who traveled “soft.” They bargained 
with them, but almost wordlessly and with dignity, as if there was 
a gulf between them. 

While their parents haggled for food, the children from the 
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hard cars ran and shouted in the short grass along the tracks. There 
was one unkempt little girl of five or six, however, who spent most 
of her time crouching on the train platform watching the crowd 
anxiously. The instant the train gave its warning whistle, the child 
sprang into action, screaming: “Mama! Mama! Hurry! Hurry!” 

You couldn’t blame the child for worrying. Her mother, whom 
we at first mistook for her grandmother because she looked so old 
and ill, was forever foraging along the tracks for scraps of food. 
On the first morning we had given her some crackers and chocolate. 
Every day after that, she sought us out, her hand outstretched. 
Others trailed along after her, children and tired old men and 
women. With them came an attractive young fellow whom they 
called Kostia. Though we urged him several times, he always 
refused to take anything. “I’ve got enough,” he grinned, shaking 
his wild mop of brown hair. “Give it to the little ones.” From a 
distance Mr. Efremov and Mr. Peskov watched the scene with dis- 
approving eyes, but did nothing about it. 

We passed the Aral Sea in the night. Early the next afternoon 
we were on a siding outside the town of Novokazalinsk. The desert 
stretched beyond the tracks for untold miles, barren and gray. The 
peculiar odor of wormwood hung in the air. 

While we waited, a train of flatcars stopped opposite us laden 
with cottonseed cake. In less than a minute it swarmed with pas- 
sengers from our hard cars, who quickly broke off and began 
munching large slabs of the stuff. 

No sooner had that train gone than another pulled in. No one 
went near it. The hard-car passengers took one look and hurried 
back to their own places. Only Paul and I continued to stand 
watching it, although the machinist and engineer called impatiently 
from the platform that the porter wanted to give us our tea. 

The train was made up of boxcars with small iron-barred win- 
dows. Each car, bolted and padlocked, was guarded by a Red Army 
man with a rifle and mounted bayonet. In one car Paul heard the 
voices of women, but I saw only half-naked men in the one opposite 
us and in another the thin faces of boys. There must have been 
forty or more crowded into each car; and on the outside at intervals 
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were emblazoned the letters M.V.D.—the initials of the Russian 
secret police. There seemed little question that it was a prison 
train. Once we were on board again, I went to Mr. Efremov for 
confirmation. 

“You Americans!” He shook his head in mock despair. “Al- 
ways jumping to conclusions! That’s not a prison train at all— 
just a trainload of families that the government is transporting. 
They travel in boxcars so they can take their household goods with 
them. That’s what the guards are for, to protect their belongings. 
You see, the USSR is developing so fast, workers are needed in a 
hundred different places. So the government helps them move and 
pays them an extra bonus.” 

At the next stop, a forlorn way station in the desert, Kostia, the 
wild-haired young man from the hard cars, came over to us. 

When he was sure no one was listening, Paul turned to him. 
“Say, what about that barred train we just passed? Were those 
prisoners on board?” 

Kostia squinted at Paul and chuckled. “What else?” 

“Just now we were told they were workers being sent to other 
jobs. Mr. Efremov says the government gives them extra com- 
pensation.” 

Kostia muttered something about “strange kind of compensa- 
tion,” but quickly changing the conversation, he soon had us laugh- 
ing at the incongruous figure of an immense black-bearded Tartar 
aboard a spindly white ass. 

At last on the morning of the fifth day we began to leave the 
endless aridity of the desert. Efremov and Peskov could hardly 
suppress their excitement. Wherever we went, they sought us out. 
“Just wait!” they kept saying. “We’re coming to the Tashkent 
area, the great oasis of southern Russia. Just wait till you see how 
modern it is. ‘The Moscow of the South,’ that’s what it’s called.” 

Slowly the train puffed through vast fields of cotton. For cen- 
turies cotton has been a staple of this area, but only since the revo- 
lution has it been grown in such quantities. As a result there is no 
room for grain and rice, which have to be shipped in by rail. In 
the good years the system works well enough; in years of drought 
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when food shipments fail to arrive, there is wide discontent. At 
such times the Kazakhs start drifting back to their nomadic life, for 
they have always been uneasy farmers. To keep them happy, the 
Soviet government boasts of the fine brick houses it is erecting for 
them. Yet from our train window we saw a great many mud huts 
and only a few brick buildings. And once again we saw no mecha- 
nized equipment. The endless fields of cotton were being culti- 
vated by oxen dragging plows or by men and women with hoes 
and scythes. 

The station at Tashkent was a low, white stucco building with 
the familiar plaster of Paris figures of Lenin and Stalin. As we 
wandered through the streets, the sun beat down on us. We were in 
the “new” town with its raw modern buildings, as distinct from 
“old” Tashkent, which is a maze of winding alleys and windowless 
two-story clay houses. Yet despite the wide streets and Western- 
style buildings, Tashkent seemed to me more like a city in India 
than Russia. Veiled women felt their way along, carrying market 
baskets full of apricots and deep-green cucumbers. At small out- 
door tearooms beneath huge poplars sat bearded Uzbeks in bright 
skulleaps and long candy-striped robes, quietly smoking, or sip- 
ping tea. 

After we left Tashkent the country became semidesert once 
more. It was late afternoon. We stared out the window at the 
flock of goats dotting the flat land. Opposite us sat Mr. Efremov, 
his nose against the dusty pane. 

“It’s amazing,” said the little machinist, “the changes you 
see everywhere. Take those goats there. We’ve passed thousands 
of them since yesterday, and every one of them is sovietized.” 

“What does that mean?” Paul asked. 

“Tt means the herdsmen tending those flocks are united now 
on a collective basis, and that the herds are actually owned by the 
government.” 

“And does that make a difference to the goats?” 

Mr. Efremov waved his hands helplessly. “It’s hard to explain. 


But believe me, this country is a lot different than it was under the 
lzare:? 
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For a moment we were all silent. Mr. Efremov scratched the 
black hair at the neck of his sweaty T-shirt. Then leaning forward, 
he started on a new tack. “I hope you'll pardon me. There’s some- 
thing I’d like to ask you.” 

“Go ahead,” Paul said. 

Mr. Efremov ran his hand through his wiry hair wondering 
how to begin. “You're nice people. Not at all the way I imagine 
most Americans. Why don’t you stay here in the Soviet Union? 
Make a new life!” 

“What do you mean?” I asked weakly. 

He looked uncomfortable. “I don’t want to offend you. Maybe 
you don’t see it the way I do. Still, take Olga, for instance. Frankly, 
I'd rather see her dead than growing up in the tainted atmosphere 
of the United States.” 

“What makes you say that?” I was shocked, and Paul, who 
had been lounging on the bunk, was sitting bolt upright. 

Efremov sighed, “I see you don’t agree. You’ve lived there 
too long. If only you could see your country with the eyes of an 
outsider, you’d realize how rotten the system is. Everything— 
newspapers, movies, magazines.” 

“Wait a minute. Let’s take one thing at a time,” Paul said. 
“What’s wrong with our magazines?” 

“True Confessions, Real Romances, True Love,” he shuddered. 
“Ugh, America is sex crazy.” 

Paul shook his head, “That’s just a small group. We have lots 
of fine ones, too.” 

The machinist waved his hands, “That’s beside the point. Only 
a minority reads the good magazines—if there are any good 
ones—while the majority wallows in magazines about sex and 
crime.” 

“Qh, you’re all wrong!” I was getting impatient. 

However, there was no stopping Mr. Efremov. “T could never 
exchange my healthy clean life here for America.” Suddenly he 
was practically on his knees: “Why don’t you forget all that? Stay 
here, join the ranks of the class struggle. What greater good is 
there than to awaken others?” 
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Shortly before midnight we reached the outskirts of Samarkand 
where the one-armed bookkeeper and the store manager got off 
after enthusiastically shaking hands all around. At the same sta- 
tion a red-faced doctor boarded the train. He was very drunk. 
When he heard we weren’t going to see Samarkand, he almost 
wept. “Do you know what you’re missing? The great tombs of 
Tamerlane, the incomparable blue mosque built to his beloved 
Bibi-Khanum. Get off the train—before it’s too late! This far 
and no farther came Alexander the Great with all his cohorts. Now 
the whole city is dark; tomorrow the turquoise domes, the golden 
minarets—it will be a dream city. Get off now. Never again will 
you see such sights!” 

Efremov and Peskov laughed at him, yet Paul and I were 
impressed, for we had read of the splendors of Samarkand and 
ached to see them for ourselves. 

“Go on, go on!” the drunken doctor hiccoughed. “There'll be 
another train in three days.” 

There was one wild moment when we were ready to follow his 
advice. We raced to our compartment. 

“We'll get to the border somehow!” Paul said, stuffing shirts 
and shoes helter-skelter into the duffel bag. 

Just then there was a knock and Peskov’s bald head appeared 
at the door. “You're not serious, are you?” he asked, looking very 
serious himself. 

“Why not?” Paul laughed. “We think it’s a wonderful idea.” 

“You can try it. Maybe you'll get away with it.’ Mr. Peskov 
toyed with the brass knob. “Still, you might as well realize if you 
leave this train without authorization, every official in Samarkand 
will be on the lookout for you.” 

We stayed on the train; the risk was too great. And perhaps 
Mr. Peskov was right, for a few weeks later our first secretary from 
the American Embassy traveled along the same route on his way to 
India. He reached Samarkand with all his papers in order, only 
to be turned back to Moscow—without explanation. 

Disgruntled at missing “Golden Samarkand,” Paul and I 
could hardly wait to reach Termez and cross the Afghan border. 
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“You Americans are always in a hurry!” Mr. Efremov chided 
us. “Why should anyone want to leave a modern mechanized 
country like the Soviet Union for a place like Afghanistan? You'll 
wish you were back with us inside an hour.” 

On reaching Termez at three-thirty in the morning, we were 
routed from our beds. Cross and sleepy, we gathered up our 
belongings. However, we were heartened when we found that 
everyone on our car was up to say good-bye. They must have 
wakened a good half of Termez as they leaned over one another’s 
shoulders on the train platform shouting advice about the mysteri- 
ous, backward country across the border. Mr. Efremov in his 
familiar soiled undershirt was in front, Mr. Peskov just behind. 
A minute later as we walked toward the station, we noticed a piece 
of cloth flapping from one of the hard cars. We came nearer and 
saw Kostia grinning broadly and waving farewell with his drawers. 

After a grueling three hours in customs, we were finally allowed 
to cross the river Oxus which separates Russia from Afghanistan. 

As we clambered up the steep bank toward the friendly Afghan 
officer who waited to greet us, a wave of relief swept over us. 
Actually, we were luckier than we knew, for soon after leaving 
Termez we heard the Russians had closed the border indefinitely. 
As far as I know, no Americans have made the journey since. 


Whosoever would be a man must first be a non-con- 


formist. 
—EMERSON 
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BERHAUPT,” said Ezra 

Pound, “ich stamm aus 
Browning. Pourquoi nier son pere?” 
The language of this statement 
leaves something to be desired, but 
the literary debt it acknowledges is 
of great importance. For whatever 
may be our judgment of the achieve- 
ment of Mr. Pound we must accept 
the truth that many modern poets 
stem from him. His acceptance of 
Browning as poetic father defines a 
significant connection between the 
verse of our contemporaries and that 
of the great Victorians. 

In the minds of the readers of 
our century Browning’s image has— 
not precisely lived, but—lingered in 
two quite separate guises, one as un- 
fortunate and misleading as the 
other. The younger readers of 
poetry tend to think of him as a 
long-winded, knotted, and _ gritty 
versifier whose language is hardly 
worth penetrating. Older readers, 
however, remember the caricatures 
of the philosophical poet celebrated 
by the Bacchantes of the Browning 
Clubs or the boyish enthusiasts who 
called themselves the T.B.I.Y.T.B.’s 
(“the best is yet to be”). To recog- 
nize Browning as a germinating fig- 
ure of serious modern poetry is 
frankly to rescue his image from his 
most clamant admirers, to refurbish 
it and enshrine it in the modern 
pantheon. 
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It was probably necessary for the 
growth of our literature that mod- 
ernist critics should reject Browning. 
Now, however, we have grown be- 
yond that need; we can afford to see 
what spirit and intelligence the old 
man had, and can take pleasure in 
discovering that his influence was 
working all the time, shaping the 
achievement of even the most re- 
bellious of his artist sons. 

A realization of what elements of 
Browning’s art have fructified in 
modern poetry and what aspects of 
his thought and practice have been 
rejected can clarify our knowledge 
of the literature of the last hundred 
years. The complete subject could 
only be realized in a long study; I 
intend here merely to suggest how 
one would begin to examine Brown- 
ing’s influence on the twentieth cen- 
tury. The natural point of departure 
is in the work of Ezra Pound; he has 
been the most assertive admirer of 
Browning and, in spite of his idio- 
syncrasies, has had a greater effect 
than any other contemporary on 
such poets as Eliot, Yeats, and the 
imagists. Pound and Eliot are the 
two who seem to me most representa- 
tive of the modern movement; a 
brief look at their poems and critical 
statements can give a fair notion of 
the viability of Browning’s poetic 
achievement. 

It is necessary to begin with some 
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dangerous generalizations about the 
poetry of our time. Let us agree 
first that the distinguished English 
and American poets of this century 
have been concerned with technique 
to an unusual extent; they have con- 
tinually examined and_ theorized 
upon the instruments and resources 
of their craft. In respect to technique 
modern poetry displays three main 
characteristics. The leading poets 
emphasize the necessity of a dra- 
matic treatment, with the objectifica- 
tion that that term implies; Pound 
sought the novelist’s method of dis- 
passionate presentation; Eliot spoke 
notoriously of his “objective correl- 
ative” to a personal emotion; Yeats 
labored to create a poetic mask, to 
write poetry that was “hard and cold 
as the dawn.” 

Another striking technical quality 
of modern verse is its simplicity of 
diction. Pound said that his appren- 
ticeship was an attempt “to find and 
use modern speech.” And as Eliot 
put it, the influences to which both he 
and Pound responded were those 
which insisted upon “the importance 
of verse as speech.” In their mani- 
festo the imagists too demanded the 
language of common speech and the 
exact rather than the decorative 
word. This search for simplicity and 
naturalness does not carry over, as 
the average reader would be quick 
to point out, to total poetic expres- 
sion. In creating a structure of 
thought and imagery—and this 
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would be a third notable character- 
istic—most modern poets try to 
achieve extreme economy, to use an 
elliptical method which leaves the 
iask of supplying transitions to the 
reader himself. This technique is 
familiar to anyone who knows Eliot 
or Pound or the later Yeats, but it 
has been most neatly described by 
an older poet who lectured a puz- 
zled reader as follows: 


I know that I don’t make out my 
conception by my language. . . . You 
would have me paint it all plain out, 
which can’t be; but by various arti- 
fices I try to make shift with touches 
and bits of outlines which succeed if 
they bear the conception from me to 
you. You ought, I think, to keep pace 
with the thought tripping from ledge 
to ledge of my “glaciers,” as you call 
them; not stand poking your alpen- 
stock into the holes and demonstrating 
that no foot could have stood there; 
suppose it sprang over there? 


The impatient poet who speaks here 
is Robert Browning; his chastened 
reader is John Ruskin. 

Each of these salient character- 
istics of modern verse is at the heart 
of Browning’s contribution to Eng- 
lish poetry. The growth of his poetic 
powers from his first published 
work, Pauline: A Fragment of a 
Confession, on up to Men and 
Women, to their culmination in The 
Ring and the Book, might almost be 
described as the achievement of a 
dramatic method in poetry. It could 
be said that in developing the form 
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of the dramatic monologue Brown- 
ing performed in his own career the 
kind of redirection of poetic interest 
that, repeated by twentieth-century 
poets, was defined as a revolution in 
taste. The hero of the young Brown- 
ing was Shelley, whom he apostro- 
phized as the ““Sun-treader” and de- 
fined as the model of the subjective 
poet. In his Essay on Shelley Brown- 
ing remarked that the subjective poet 
does not “deal with the doings of 
men (the result of which dealing, in 
its pure form . . . is what we call 
dramatic poetry),” but that his 
study is himself, and he selects as 
subjects those silent scenes “in which 
he can best hear the beating of his 
individual heart.” 

The weakness of Pauline is pre- 
cisely in the tender attention the poet 
pays to the beating of his own heart. 
As Browning matured he advanced 
toward dramatic—what he called 
objective—poetry, and though he 
never lost his admiration for Shel- 
ley, he was increasingly influenced 
by the later Shakespeare and by 
Donne.. Certainly the soliloquies of 
Shakespeare and the dramatic poems 
of Donne are the two main sources 
of the monologue form displayed in 
such poems as My Last Duchess, The 
Bishop Orders His Tomb, and An- 
drea del Sarto. 

In Shakespeare’s soliloquies 
Browning found the technique of 
concise revelation through speech. 
Particularly in the later plays the 
soliloquies are in sharp contrast to 
the lengthy self-analyses and lyrical 
effusions which mark Browning’s 
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earliest poetry. A good example of 
Shakespeare’s method is Edmund’s 
soliloquy in Act I, scene 2, of King 
Lear. (Lear was Browning’s favorite 
Shakespearean play.) Edmund re- 
veals himself unwittingly, not 
through statement, but through the 
connotations of his language: 


Thou, Nature, art my goddess. To thy 
law 

My services are bound. Wherefore 
should I 

Stand in the plague of custom, and 
permit 

The curiosity of nations to deprive me, 

For that I am some twelve or fourteen 
moonshines 

Lag of a _ brother? 
wherefore base? 

When my dimensions are as well com- 
pact, 

My mind as generous, and my shape 
as true 

As honest madam’s issue? 


Why bastard? 


The character speaks the truth as he 
sees it; the dramatist’s method of 
exposure is indirect, ironic. Only by 
penetrating the tone of speech and 
attitude, the rhythm of the language, 
the casuistic use of words (as, for 
example, Nature) do we perceive 
Edmund’s villainy. This is the tech- 
nique of objectification, the com- 
mand of the nuances of revelatory 
language, that Browning learned 
from Shakespeare, and that modern 
poets were to learn from both mas- 
ters. 

The Shakespearean soliloquy, 
however, involves no suggested in- 
terlocutor, no precise localization of 
scene or time. The character is per- 
ceived within a known plot situation, 
but there is no emphasis on realistic 
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historical moment, on nation, or mi- 
lieu; these specifying features 
Browning supplied in creating his 
compressed form of drama. Some 
of the characteristics of the nine- 
teenth-century dramatic monologue 
can, however, be found in the poetry 
of Donne. The dramatic poems of 
Songs and Sonnets and some of the 
elegies are set in a particular time 
and place, and in addition to the 
speaker, one or more subsidiary 
characters are suggested who help to 
define the situation or to reveal a 
conflict of attitudes. Browning, as 
well as his modern successors, might 
also have learned from Donne the 
use of natural speech rhythms, of 
idiomatic language, of concentration 
on psychological complexity and 
strong feeling. The moment in these 
poems of Donne’s is usually one of 
crisis. Browning frequently followed 
Donne in conceiving a dramatic 
monologue as a passionate outburst 
that consummates a long train of 
action, in beginning his poems with 
shocking abruptness, in revealing 
the details of his setting so indirectly 
that the reader cannot perceive it 
as a whole until he has finished 
reading the poem. 

Browning’s continued and clearly 
expressed admiration for Donne 
should interest a generation that be- 
lieves Donne was “discovered” in 
the twentieth century. Browning 
was attracted to Shakespearean and 
metaphysical poetry because he 
found in it those very features which 
were to excite the poets of our time. 


He, like 
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Donne, I suppose, was such another 
Who found no substitute for sense, 
To seize and clutch and penetrate. 


The description is T. S. Eliot’s. 

But a general interest in dramatic 
poetry, and the particular achieve- 
ment of a monologue form flexible 
enough to accommodate a wide 
range of psychological and historical 
interests, are obviously the bases of 
Browning’s appeal to modern poets. 
The dramatic monologue, it can 
justly be said, has become the domi- 
nant form of twentieth-century 
poetry. And it has become so, not 
accidentally, but as a result of 
Browning’s practice. 

Pound was particularly influential 
in drawing the attention of his co- 
workers to Browning’s poetry. His 
most explicit statement is an early 
poem that is not as well known as 
it should be. Pound’s title is taken 
from Browning—Mesmerism—and 
his epigraph is a line from that 
poem, “And a cat’s in the water- 
butt.” 

Aye you’re a man that! ye old mes- 
merizer 

Tyin’ your meanin’ in seventy swade- 
lin’s, 

One must of needs be a hang’d early 
riser 

To catch you at worm turning. Holy 

Odd’s bodykins! 

“Cat’s i’ the water-butt!” Thought’s 
in your verse-barrel, 

Tell us this thing rather, then we'll 
believe you, 

You, Master Bob Browning, spite your 
apparel 
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Jump to your sense and give praise as 
we'd lief do. 


You wheeze as a head-cold long-ton- 
silled Calliope, 

But God! What a sight you ha’ got o’ 
our in’ards, 

Mad as a hatter but surely no Myope, 

Broad as all ocean and leanin’ man- 
kin’ards, 


Heart that was big as the bowels of 
Vesuvius, 

Words that were wing’d as her sparks 
in eruption, 

Eagled and thundered as Jupiter 
Pluvius, 

Sound in your wind past all signs 0’ 
corruption. 


Here’s to you, Old Hippety-hop o’ the 
accents, 

True to the Truth’s sake and crafty dis- 
sector, 

You grabbed at the gold sure; had no 
need to pack cents 

Into your versicles. 


Clear sight’s elector!* 


It is a tribute Browning might have 
liked, 

As this poem suggests, Pound im- 
mersed himself in the idiom of 
Browning, though he was aware of 
the dangers of imitation. In a let- 
ter of 1916 he complained, “The hell 
is that one catches Browning’s man- 
ner and mannerisms. At least I’ve 
suffered the disease.” But he con- 
tinued to regard Browning as a 
poetic model: “Above all, I stem 
from Browning. Why deny one’s 
father?” He defined his program 


*The quotations from the poems of 
Ezra Pound appear in Personae, copyright 
1926 by Ezra Pound and published by 
New Directions. 
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for the reform of English poetry as 
having two aims: the first, which he 
claimed to have derived from 
Browning, was the elimination from 
poetry of all superfluous language; 
the second was based on Flaubert’s 
ideal of the mot juste, and of presen- 
tation ow constatation—a procedure 
which is related to the practice of 
dramatic poetry. Pound’s frequent 
advice to struggling poets was to 
read Sordello (something that 
Browning’s most devoted contempo- 
raries rarely did), and in the ABC 
of Reading Pound quoted at length 
from that poem, commenting: 
“There is here a certain lucidity of 
sound that I think you will find with 
difficulty elsewhere in English. . . . 
It will be seen that the author is tell- 
ing you something, not merely mak- 
ing anoise. . . . The ‘beauty’ is not 
applied ornament, but makes the 
mental image more definite.” 

Early in his career Pound seems 
to have set out to school himself in 
objectivity—an exercise for which 
the dramatic monologue was well 
suited. Some of the early poems are 
evident imitations of Browning or 
variations on his themes: Fifine, 
Paracelsus in Excelsus, Scriptor Ig- 
notus (Ferrara 1715). Though the 
more interesting of the early mono- 
logues are in Pound’s own poetic 
language, he uses the form much as 
Browning did. His dramatic poems 
are sometimes the means of objecti- 
fying his speculations on the nature 
of art, and almost always attempts to 
apprehend the spirit of a past age 
through a created character. In suc- 
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cession to Browning’s magnificent 
gallery of portraits Pound presents 
his lovers and troubadours, Marvoil, 
Pierre Vidal Old; in Sestina: Alta- 
forte it is Bertrans de Born who 
speaks, and in Famam Librosque 
Cano a Browningesque unpopular 
poet. Cino may stand as an example 
of Pound’s early monologues. It is 
set in the “Italian Campagna 1309, 
the open road,” and begins: 

Bah! I have sung women in three 

cities, 
But it is all the same; 
And I will sing of the sun. 


Lips, words, and you snare them, 

Dreams, words, and they are as 
jewels, 

Strange spells of old deity, 

Ravens, nights, allurement: 

And they are not; 

Having become the souls of song. 


The most complete realization of 
the possibilities of Browning’s 
method is to be found in one of 
Pound’s major poems, Near Peéri- 
gord, which was published in Lustra, 
1916. The poem is again a revela- 
tion both of a Provencal poet and of 
his age. As in Browning’s Renais- 
sance studies we find a suggested 
auditor, an objective tone, startling 
leaps of thought, strange juxtaposi- 
tions of ideas or images, even a fas- 
cination with varying approaches to 
the same set of facts, with the blurred 
distinction between “truth” and fic- 
tion. Near Périgord differs from 
Browning’s monologues chiefly in its 
melodic quality. Pound attempted to 
capture the rhythms of early Pro- 


vencal poetry. One of his poetic aims 
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was “to resurrect the art of the lyric, 
I mean [he said] words to be sung.” 
But even in respect to melody he was 
willing to regard Browning as a 
worthy model. He believed that no 
true lyrics had been written in Eng- 
lish since the time of Waller and 
Campion, except by Browning. 

The subject of Browning’s in- 
fluence on Pound’s Cantos can hardly 
be discussed without lengthy exegesis 
of the work itself. One might begin 
an investigation by observing that 
the Cantos have been interpreted as 
an enormous dramatic monologue. 
The flux and reflux of this compli- 
cated work can be regarded as a 
series of extraordinarily compressed 
self-revelations delivered by a host 
of historical personages—a kind of 
many-voiced monologue. Certainly 
the ghost of Browning hovers over 
the poem. He is specifically invoked 
in the opening lines of the second 
canto: 

Hang it all, Robert Browning, 

There can be but one “Sordello.” 

But Sordello and my Sordello? 


Lo Sordels si fo di Mantovana. 
So-shu churned in the sea. 


Pound’s most thorough critic, Mr. 
Hugh Kenner, has explained these 
lines as suggesting “the artist’s strug- 
gle to bring form (Browning’s Sor- 
dello, Pound’s Cantos) out of flux 
(the Sordello documents, the sea) .” 
So-shu, it has been explained, was 
an emperor who created order by 
building roads. 
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Readers who are not convinced by 
this stated similarity of aim might 
at least agree that the Cantos resem- 
ble Sordello both in their obscurity 
and in the critical reception accorded 
them—a correspondence that is not 
meaningless in considering the rela- 
tions of these two technical inno- 
vators to the poetry of their times. 

In the case of Eliot, Browning’s 
influence is more difficult to discover. 
It is not unjust to say of T. S. Eliot 
that the denial of his Victorian 
fathers is one of his chief poetic ges- 
tures. While the form and texture of 
his verse continually remind us of 
Browning, Tennyson, and even Swin- 
burne, he has insisted on rarer and 
stranger poetic debts, recalling 
chiefly his transactions with the meta- 
physicals and Laforgue. In a famous 
passage in his essay on The Meta- 
physical Poets Eliot denied to Tenny- 
son and Browning the “unification 
of sensibility” which was the glory of 
metaphysical poetry. And in a recent 
statement he announced that there 
was no American or English poet 
who “could have been of use to a 
beginner in 1908. . . . Browning 
was more of a hindrance than a help, 
for he had gone some way, but not 
far enough, in discovering a contem- 
porary idiom.” 

These opinions reflect Eliot’s later 
poetic development. The influence of 
Browning, and the acknowledgment 
of it, belong to the poetry up through 
the period of The Waste Land. In an 
unpublished lecture on the late nine- 
teenth-century background of mod- 
ern poetry (written presumably in 
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the early ’thirties) Eliot spoke of 
Browning as the only poet of that 
period “to devise a way of speech 
which might be useful for others,” to 


‘teach the possibility of using “non- 


poetic material,” and to reassert “the 
relation of poetry to speech.” 

In the essay Donne in Our Time, 
published in 1931, Eliot made a con- 
nection which students might well 
have pursued. Rejecting the “school 
of Donne” as leading to a blind alley, 
he asserted that 


. . . for the technique of verse, and for 
its adaptability to purposes, Donne has 
closer affinity to Browning, to Laforgue 
and to Corbiére. The place of Brown- 
ing in this group is obscured by several 
accidents: by the fact that he is often 
tediously longwinded, that he is far 
less a wit and ironist, and perhaps 
more than anything by the fact that his 
knowledge of the particular human 
heart is adulterated by an optimism 
which has proved offensive to our time, 
though a later age may succeed in 
ignoring it. 


Eliot concludes by remarking that 
“the verse method, in all these four 
men, either dramatic 
monologue or dramatic dialogue.” 
The fact need not be emphasized 
that Eliot, the self-styled pupil of 
Pound, whom he called “il miglior 
fabbro,” practiced the dramatic 
monologue form for nearly twenty 
years. Prufrock, Portrait of a Lady, 
Gerontion, Journey of the Magi, The 
Waste Land itself, are, if not in the 
precise manner of Browning, varia- 
tions on the form he created. Brown- 
ing’s monologues are designed to 
proceed from one fragment of narra- 
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tive or thought to another; the com- 
plete poem achieves a coalescence of 
| these fragments into a consistent 
psychological whole displayed in a 
real action. Eliot, in his early mono- 
logues at least, substitutes for this 
narrative and ideological base the 
flow of fragmented images which by 
opposition, analogy, and repetition 
produce a vision of character in its 
moral ambiance. The arrangement 
of Eliot’s images in the poem has 
been compared to the arrangement of 
musical sounds, and indeed it was his 
intention to assimilate the language 
of dramatic poetry to the language of 
music—‘“speech as song.” 

The Waste Land may be consid- 
ered a cluster of dramatic mono- 
logues, some of them extremely frag- 
mentary, but all of them meant (the 
poet tells us in his notes) to cohere 
in the vision of Tiresias, “the most 
important personage in the poem, 
uniting all the rest.” “What Tiresias 
sees, in fact, is the substance of the 
poem.” Eliot’s handling of the con- 
ventional monologue may be com- 
pared to an abstract painter’s render- 
ing of an object in nature. The form 
is broken down and reassembled ac- 
cording to an expressive or analytic 
purpose. The locutor of Eliot’s poem 
is Tiresias, who belongs to both past 
and present, contains multitudes, and 
speaks in many tongues. The attempt 
is to present an age and to reveal its 
nature through living speech; Eliot is 
a dramatic poet. However, the cen- 
tral figure of The Waste Land is not 
attached to a time or a place. Indeed, 
his appearance is so exiguous that 
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without the help of Eliot’s notes his 
presence in the poem might not even 
be perceived. 

It may be objected that once a 
poetic form has been so radically 
altered it has become another genre. 
But I think the structure of Eliot’s 
poem cannot be fully understood 
without reference to the conventions 
of the dramatic monologue. It is 
worth our while to observe how dis- 
tinctly Browning’s example lurks be- 
neath the intricate pattern of The 
Waste Land, and how vital the in- 
spiration of that example has been in 
modern literature. 

Eliot several times remarked that 
Browning had nothing to teach him 
about poetic diction. Perhaps one 
example will be sufficient to show 
that the younger poet has not been 
entirely deaf to the language of the 
“old mesmerizer.” Here are some 
lines from Eliot’s Fragment of an 
Agon: 

When you’re alone in the middle of the 
night 

and you wake in a sweat and a hell 

of a fright 
When you’re alone in the middle of the 
bed and 

you wake like someone hit you on 

the head 
You’ve had a cream of a nightmare 
dream and 

you’ve got the hoo-ha’s coming to 

you. 


This is slightly reminiscent of the 
verse of W. S. Gilbert, but I think 
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it is more like this passage from 
Browning: 
If at night when doors are shut, 
And the wood-worm picks, 
And the death-watch ticks, 


And the bar has a flag of smut, 
And a cat’s in the water-butt— 


And the socket floats and flares, 
And the house-beams groan, 
And a foot unknown 

Is surmised on the garret-stairs, 

And the locks slip unawares— 


The influences I have discussed so 
far have operated on the techniques 
of dramatic poetry, and to a lesser 
extent on the creation of poetic dic- 
tion. It is in such matters that 
Browning’s inspiration has been 
most strongly felt. At first sight it 
would seem that very little common 
ground could be perceived between 
the poetic attitude and subject mat- 
ter of Browning and those of the dis- 
tinguished moderns. Modern poetry 
(and again the generalization is 
reckless) has been marked by a tend- 
ency to pessimism, by the antiration- 
alist bias of most modern thought, 
and by what can only be called a neo- 
classical approach to the nature of 
art. Now in spite of certain contra- 
dictory evidence (a few passages in 
La Saisiaz and elsewhere), it is diffi- 
cult to prove that Browning’s poetry 
displays a leaning toward pessimism. 
And in spite of the extraordinary 
discipline and devotion he brought to 
the practice of his art, he cannot be 
aligned with classic tradition. 
Browning’s positions in both these 
respects have been rejected by most 
modern poets and by many readers. 
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The “thought content” of his work, 
his “philosophy,” is at a very low 
ebb of respectability. The picture of 
Browning as thinker does not appeal 
to the modern imagination, and the 
poems of his that are now most gen- 
erally admired are those that contain 
the least philosophy. 

And Browning was not, even as 
Victorian poets go, a very consistent 
thinker. In his crafty dissection of 
the truth he preferred leaps of logic, 
sudden pounces and illuminations, to 
consecutive reasoning. He explicitly 
suggested (primarily in The Ring 
and the Book) that the process of 
ratiocination could not carry one far 
toward perceiving the truth of a 
human situation. In this sense—and 
this connection must be made very 
tentatively—he anticipated that dis- 
trust of abstract reason which is so 
marked a characteristic of the mod- 
ern mind. What Browning substi- 
tuted for a reasoning about man or 
history was a profound instinct for 
life, a magnificent sympathy for the 
rich energies, whether confused, 
disciplined, or misdirected, which in- 
form the vital gestures of men and 
women. His subject was emotion, 
emotionally perceived. The object of 
his scrutiny was man in history, and 
he showed us not so much how men 
thought in certain epochs as how they 
felt, and how that feeling makes for 
the continuity of the human story. 

No modern poet can equal Brown- 
ing on this ground. Again, though, 
the course he marked out has been 
followed. Pound said the primary 
purpose of his “assaults on Pro- 
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vence” was to use the region as sub- 
ject matter, “trying to do as R.B. 
had with Renaissance Italy.” In one 
of his essays on Pound, Eliot praises 
his treatment of the Middle Ages: 
“Tf one can really penetrate the life 
of another age, one is penetrating the 
life of one’s own.” Pound, he feels, 
sees his subjects as “contemporary 
with himself, that is to say, he has 
grasped certain things in Provence 
and Italy which are permanent in 
human nature.” Eliot’s comment ap- 
plies to Browning as well as to 
Pound. It may be used to combat 
those supercilious critics who dis- 
parage Browning for having made all 
his historical figures contemporary 
to himself. The criticism is irrele- 
vant. To the extent that Browning 
realized his conceptions he made his 
personages contemporary to us all, 
to the extent that he brought his 
characters to life he endowed them 
with his own emotional energy. 
Pound, as a practicing poet, could 
recognize such a virtue where an 
avant-garde critic would fail to per- 
ceive it. Like Browning, Pound did 
not attempt an objectivity devoid of 
feeling. In answer to the question, 
“Do you agree that the great poet is 
never emotional?” Pound answered, 
in part, “The only kind of emotion 
worthy of a poet is the inspirational 
emotion which energizes and 
strengthens, and which is very re- 
mote from the everyday emotion of 
sloppiness and sentiment. . . .” The 
comment is, once more, appropriate 
to Browning. 

If, in examining the parallels be- 
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tween Browning’s poetic practice 
and that of Pound and Eliot, we can 
discover debts so specific as con- 
scious imitation and so tenuous as 
a common attitude toward emotion, 
we are clearly beginning a useful in- 
vestigation. The inquiry could be 
extended almost indefinitely. To run 
through the list of artists who went 
to school to Browning would be to 
utter most of the great names of 
twentieth-century poetry. Hardy, 
whose work has been seminal to 
younger poets, expresses his obliga- 
tion in most features of his practice. 
In Yeats’s poetry Browning’s in- 
fluence is more difficult to trace; it 
is not central to his accomplishment, 
but I think there is a stronger paral- 
lel than has usually been suspected. 
The famous manifesto of the imag- 
ists did not go much beyond Brown- 
ing’s innovations in diction and dra- 
matic concentration. E. A. Robin- 
son and Robert Frost, masters of 
dramatic poetry, have built on 
Browning’s discoveries. John Crowe 
Ransom has unexpectedly said, “It 
is a fact that Browning started me 
on my own, and no other poet did.” 
And Robert Lowell has recently 
turned to an intensive study of 
Browning and to an exploration of 
the monologue form. 

In discussing the effects that 
Browning’s poetic principles have 
had on modern poets I have tried to 
avoid suggesting that tracing an in- 
fluence is the same as finding a 
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“source,” or drawing a set, confining 
line which encloses and, somehow, 
reduces the object to which it leads. 
A great critic has remarked that it 
takes at least two to make an in- 
fluence—the man who exerts it and 
the man who experiences it. By see- 
ing how Browning’s achievement has 
fertilized the imaginations of poets 
who followed him, Victorian poetry 


can be brought closer to us. If we 
know some of the roots of modern 
poetry we may examine the plant 
more curiously. The method of com- 
parison is natural to criticism; it il- 
luminates more than one age of 
literature, and more than any other 
method it increases one’s sense of de- 
light and wonder at the progress of 
poetry. 


Hesitancy in judgment is the hidden door to wisdom. 
Reason moves haltingly, re-examining every premise, no 
matter how well grounded. Nothing is better established 
than prejudice, hatefulness, and superstition, and nothing 
sounds more convincing than an old lie. 


—Dacosert D. Runes, Letters to My Daughter (New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1954) 
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EpITH FRISBIE 


I turned my face 

to the immeasurable grace 
of living lace: 

where high astir 

pine and fir 

together were, 

there sheared to ground 
a sifting sound 

as of surf sand-spent, 
and the riving scent 

of balsam, blent 

in the netted screen 
green billowing 

against the sky. 

No one was by— 

staid trees and I, 

our hearts unpinned 

by a hurrying wind. 
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by Julie Sloane 


Br currently in the throes of a voluntary experience, shared 
by thousands of families and communities, the most I can 
hope, describing it, is to let its values speak for themselves. 

My husband and I, having launched our first two children into 
the world, a boy into the Army and a girl to college, found our- 
selves with a seven-year-old daughter: a postwar baby born to 
middle-aged parents. Now, a little girl of seven is eligible to be a 
Brownie Scout; and in a rural township like ours, the sisterhood of 
Girl Scouts has already sighted most of the mothers who might 
be persuaded to volunteer as leaders. If the unsuspecting female 
doesn’t give an immediate “No” when approached, that means she 

* has volunteered. After which a training course, all set up and wait- 
ing for her and a few dozen like her in the community, is mandatory. 

With the two older children away from home, I had told myself 
the time had come to indulge my own interests: to read more, to 
garden more, and to write a little. Some outside pressure to join 
a community project came from friends who knew I had more 
leisure. Inside pressure, too, hinted that a personal contribution 
to the general welfare was in order. But I resisted, and it was a 
luxury to look ahead and see not one commitment. 

But after I had looked ahead, I took another look, a long one, at 
some others of my friends who had refused to become involved 
outside their homes. With their time occupied only by their child- 
less households and their gossip about each other, they were actu- 
ally courting tragedy. They never quite included me in their 
dolor, because, as they kept reminding me, I had a child at home 
still. It was almost an accusation. 

So when my “call” came, it found me, like a Girl Scout, pre- 
pared . . . well, partially. A new neighbor—I’ll name her 
Gretchen—telephoned me. I had talked with her a couple of times 


and liked the way she treated her children, and the way she treated 
mine. 
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“Hello,” she said. “Your Sally is old enough to be a Brownie, 
isn’t she?” 

“She is,” I said, heading for the trap, “‘and she’s begun to talk 
about it. If there’s to be a troop around here this autumn . . .” 

“There is, and I’m taking it,” said Gretchen, “if you'll be my 
assistant. Will you?” 

“Yes,” I heard myself say, “I will.’ And then I laughed, “But 
this is ridiculous. I don’t know a thing about it; I never was a Girl 
Scout myself.” 

“Oh, that doesn’t matter,” she reassured me. “You told me 
you grew up out west, didn’t you?” 

“I did, and I rode horseback and climbed mountains and 
camped out and slept on the ground. But always with my family, 
Gretchen. And I must tell you honestly I don’t care if I never 
sleep under another tarpaulin. As for doing it with other people’s 
little girls, my mind recoils.” 

Gretchen laughed. “At their age we don’t have to do much 
more than take them on nature walks. But you will have to take a 
training course: one day a week for six or eight weeks; do you 
think you can manage?” I guessed so. “Actually,” she went on, 
“you're supposed to finish the course before you handle a troop, 
but I’m getting the second and third grades together after school 
on Thursday, so maybe you’d like to be there. I could use an 
experienced mother.” 

The trap closed around me. “All right,” I said, “but you’re 
going to be sorry you thought of me for the job.” I said it gaily. 

“Never,” said Gretchen, just as gaily, as she hung up. 


On the following Thursday, before I had had an hour of formal 
training, I was helping Gretchen welcome fourteen little girls into 
what was to become Brownie Troop No. ; trying to make them 
feel that what they had heard about from older sisters and friends 
was going to be as much fun as they had hoped. As they learned 
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the Brownie Promise I learned it: “I promise to do my best to love 
God and my country, to help other people every day, especially 
those at home.” Gretchen’s two daughters and my one were with 
us, and as they made the Brownie salute for the first time, soberly 
facing their own mothers, I felt an unexpected tightening in my 
throat. Then some of the eight-year-old veterans told us what 
they had done the year before, with a different leader, and what 
they wanted to do this year. We elected patrol leaders and munched 
homemade cookies. We learned one song, and we made a wishing 
circle, and then we “vanished” (which is just a quiet way of getting 
together sweaters, lunchboxes, etc.). As I drove six little girls to 
their homes afterward, the October afternoon was a mellow one. 

Although we had committed a technical violation by permitting 
an untrained person to assist on that first afternoon, it was well 
I had the children’s faces in mind when I drove the eight miles to 
my first training period. We met in the basement of a church in a 
near-by village, some thirty of us, having rushed through our morn- 
ing chores to get there by ten o’clock. As they chattered around 
me, women from all the county districts, I sat on my folding chair 
in the front row, feeling coerced, ridiculous, and antisocial. 

Our instructor, in her immaculate green Girl Scout uniform, 
her hair just done, stood up. The noise of conversation lessened, 
but did not stop. She waited another moment, and then she held 
her hand up above her head. So did her assistant, so did a few of 
the old scouts. Finally, all of us did. The room was still. She 
smiled. “You'll find you cannot go on talking when your own 
hand is up,” she said, “a good thing to remember when you’re 
facing a noisy group of girls.” As an old dramatics coach myself, 
I was more than half won over to her side. And I admired the way 
she went about getting us acquainted—with each other and with 
our subject. She drew from each of us some reason for being 
there, and some of our own hesitancies. Then, not for public in- 
formation, we wrote down what we considered our potential con- 
tributions, specific ones like crafts or cooking or singing or story- 
telling. 


“Take your chairs,” she said, when this was done, “and form 
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a large circle, so we can all see one another.” Her assistant handed 
us strips of paper. “Make a list of every word that comes to mind 
when you think of little girls.” 

After some hesitating and looking around, we started: three or 
four words, six words, then faster, ten, twenty, twenty-five .. . 
“All right, that’s enough. Now, let’s compare.” As we went around 
the circle, reading our lists out loud, smiles of recognition turned 
into chuckles, and then into real laughter. Where one mother had 
written “blue-jeans,” another had “ruffles,” 
“curls,” another had “pigtails,” but snaggle-tooth, giggles, tears, 
dolls, horses, riddles, comics, ice cream, hugs, father, games, dirt, 
kitten, cookies, Band-Aids, boys—the basic words—were there. 
And as we read and listened, the lighted basement was gradually 
filled with little girls, very much alive and craving affection. I know 


and where one read 


many mothers besides me must have relaxed. 

In November, before winter closed in on us, the powers that 
plan these things arranged for one of our leader classes to be held 
outdoors, in an upstate Girl Scout camp, abandoned now until the 
following summer. There we were to be initiated into some of the 
rudiments of scouting under expert tutelage: a sort of field day with 
female Daniel Beards. We had been told to bring a knife, a length 
of rope (being housewives we brought clothesline), a compass (what 
searching among sons’ and husbands’ treasure chests! ), and a box 
lunch. The car in which I was a passenger was among the first to 
arrive, but the experts were there ahead of us. (“A Girl Scout is 
prompt.”) My first view of the chief expert was a broad expanse 
of corduroy slacks, from the rear, as she bent over some equipment. 
She straightened and turned to welcome us. Her short, curly gray 
hair had a narrow green ribbon holding it out of her eyes, and the 
skin on her big features was weather-beaten. As she smiled and 
shook hands, she put me in mind of a sea captain, and I liked and 
trusted her right away. 

Several younger women in blue-jeans and T-shirts and old jack- 
ets came and went, setting up the day’s projects. My senses told me 
I was now among the initiate. By their way of handling themselves, 
by their remarks to one another, and by their attitude to their work, 
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they obviously knew and liked camping. And they knew and liked 
each other. They were a world to themselves, and for a moment I 
wondered what I had been doing all the past twenty years. 

One of them walked over to us, laughing. “What do you think?” 
she asked. “Forgot the tent pegs. Some camper I am. Oh, well, just 
have to cut some more.” She turned to me. “Want to come along?” 
Feeling like a new girl on the first day of school, I nodded. 

She got a small ax out of her station wagon, and off we went, 
over a small bridge and toward a clump of saplings about fifteen 
feet high. She selected one, a little apart from the others, slightly 
over an inch in diameter. Then she went to work, hacking at it in 
an accurate circle, until it looked like a large sharpened pencil 
pointing down into its own stalk. “My first lesson in Scouting,” I 
thought to myself, impressed. When she had the little thing nearly 
severed—it was teetering gently on its base—I assumed she would 
give a twist and pull. But no. She stood up and backed away, and 
standing very straight, with me slightly behind her, she called into 
the distant void, “TIMBER!” And our future tent pegs settled 
slowly onto some near-by witch-hazel bushes. 

I picked “timber” up, while she was smoothing off what was 
left of the stump, and together we carried it back to the camp site, 
where by then the others had arrived, and roll was being called. 

I hope she mistook my silence for admiration. For in a way 
it was: I had just witnessed a neat job, quickly done, and I had 
learned something about the skill required. I was also incredulous 
and delighted with her self-seriousness and looked around for some- 
one to share it with, but we were being herded into groups for com- 
pass-reading, for fire-building, for knot-tying, and for tent-raising. 
I wasn’t quite ready to face my tree-cutting companion in the last 
group again so soon, and I slid in with the knot-tyers. 


While the training course proceeded according to outline, some 
of our Brownies were demanding all the ingenuity and affection 
Gretchen and I could muster. Most of them were easy to get on with, 
but we had Kathy, who cried over everything; Nancy, who was sus- 
picious of laughter; Jeanie, who never wanted to do what the rest 
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did; and Ellie, whose family didn’t approve of Scouting because 
the word “leader” was reminiscent of the Hitler Youth. The con- 
tinuous response, they to us and we to them, consumed the energy 
of two women every Thursday from two-thirty to four-thirty. They 
welcomed us at the helm, with squeals and hugs and faces full of 
anticipation, but neither of us had any doubts where the real im- 
petus came from. You might say the Brownies were the winds and 
we merely steered. There were fourteen of them, and as the weeks 
went by we took in five more from a near-by orphanage; nineteen 
little girls, straight from classrooms, and starving . . . likewise, 
thirsting. They were amazingly satisfied with a game and an apple 
to get them under way, but restless and outspoken about it when we 
misgauged their abilities. After four or five meetings most of them 
had been processed: had brought their dollar (which makes them 
members of the Girl Scouts of the United States of America), and 
their parents’ permission in writing. Some kept on forgetting to 
bring these necessary items, no uniforms could be bought until they 
did, but early in December the last straggler had been reminded 
often enough, the membership cards distributed, and the little brown 
dresses and “beanies” and socks all purchased, and it was time for 
our Investiture. 

The Brownie Scout Handbook says, “You make your Promise 
at the troop meeting. Then your leader invests you. She pins your 
Brownie Scout pin on the right-hand side of your collar as soon as 
you have made your Promise. After the leader and you salute each 
other or use the Girl Scout handshake, the troop may salute you. Or 
they may show in some other way what an important day this is for 
the troop. This is a ceremony and is called the Jn-ves-ti-ture. Now 
you area Brownie Scout.” At our Investiture, the old Brownies held 
lighted candles and the new candidates held unlighted ones. After 
they made their Promise in unison, and after Gretchen had put on 
their pins, they lighted their candles from the already burning ones, 
and all together sang a Brownie song. There were some wet eyes 
among the six or eight mothers who came. The two fathers present 
scraped their throats, and several little brothers and sisters looked 
solemn. Afterward we consumed grape juice and most of a large 
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cake decorated with a green icing trefoil, the world emblem of Girl 
Scouting. 


Occasionally during the winter months we had to cancel a meet- 
ing because of icy roads. Gretchen and I were still doing most of 
the driving, but a troop committee of mothers gradually formed it- 
self and sometimes came to our rescue. We doubtless should have 
been tougher about this from the beginning, but we were feeling our 
way. Once or twice Gretchen had to miss a meeting, once or twice I 
did, but usually we were both there. Often when we had much to 
do at home, there was only time for a hasty consultation on the tele- 
phone the night before: whether to give a certain child a certain 
responsibility, whether to make posters for the Girl Scout carnival, 
should we skip the refreshments for once, and would we have time 
for the Brownie Story? But it worked. We made potato puppets 
and gave a play with them. We made scrapbooks for a children’s 
hospital. We did the freak show, and sold cider at an ambitious dis- 
trict fair, and took in more than our quota of money, with no tears 
shed and no nickels lost. We read Charlotte’s W eb out loud, and The 
Adventures of a Brownie. We held frequent elections of officers, 
because that way “more people got to be more things.”’ The girls 
themselves conducted the meetings, and we abided by Mr. Robert’s 
Rules of Order. 

As spring came we followed paths in the woods and learned not 
to pick the trailing arbutus and the lady slippers. We had a marsh- 
mallow roast in Gretchen’s back yard, and when I looked up from the 
fire at one point, I counted five little boys who had mysteriously 
joined the Brownie Scouts for the afternoon. “Have we enough 
marshmallows?” I asked Gretchen in an undertone. “Plenty,” she 
said. “They’re feeding their uninvited guests from their own sticks.” 
And it was true. Even fat Ann, who could never say no to food, was 
force-feeding her last four to a neighbor’s little boy, who had come 
in over the wall. I lifted my eyebrows at Gretchen. “A Brownie 
Scout learns to share,” I quoted. 

Having two adults for each troop is an excellent idea, almost a 
necessity. Gretchen and I were seldom simultaneously discouraged. 
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When we were, it was because we could get no real help from the 
mothers, no help in telephoning, none in transporting, both time- 
consuming occupations. On such occasions we usually reverted to 
complimenting each other on the way one of us had handled a situa- 
tion. “It’s a good thing we know we're so wonderful,” Gretchen 
would give a rueful laugh, “because I don’t think the community is 
aware of it.”” But came the time for the last meeting before our dis- 
trict picnic in June. It was held in the high-school auditorium, and 
all the troops were there to see colored movies of Girl Scout summer 
camp life. When the director had shown the last picture, she asked 
how many would like to go. It was still dark in the big room, but 
the section that was our troop was a swoosh of movement as nineteen 
small arms shot up into the air. I saw Gretchen’s head turn to me, 
and I knew she was smiling, too. 


Now a year has passed since I first “volunteered,” with time off 
last summer during July and August. As September approached, 
I vowed I would not do it again. I told my family so; I went out of 
my way to tell my friends so. Gretchen and I would call each other 
on the phone and list our complaints against society. We reminded 
each other of the effort involved, we admitted we had dreaded every 
meeting (until it was actually in progress). “Tf we could just get 
some help,” we repeated over and over to one another. “And there’s 
a whole new bunch of second-graders coming into the troop,” I 
wailed. “It shouldn’t be so difficult,” Gretchen would declare. And 
always we ended by asking, “Well, what do you think?” We con- 
sulted county headquarters, and they sent a field representative to 
a meeting of “interested mothers” and Gretchen and me. Three 
mothers showed up, and the two who offered to do transporting for 
us were both very obviously pregnant. The representative admitted 
we hada problem. Then we adjourned. 

With heavy hearts we scheduled the first meeting in September. 
Gretchen was to take the old Brownies, the third- and fourth-graders, 
and I was to take the new second-graders. As I walked up the slope 
to the schoolhouse, my dominant emotions were resentment and un- 
willingness. A yell greeted me. There were the old Brownies in 
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their clean uniforms running down to grab me, and, hanging back 
behind trees and automobile fenders and the school steps were four- 
teen new little persons: each one holding on to herself, but ready to 
run toward me if I gave the signal. I stood still and held out my 
arms. 


So we’re rushed and we’re crowded, and we have more children 
than we feel we can handle wisely. But the second-grade mothers 
are already appearing at our meetings, smaller children tagging 
along beside them. “You shouldn’t have to do it all,” one says. “It 
means so much to the girls,” another says. “Geraldine never used 
to help with the younger children, but now she does.” “Why, it’s 
testimonials we’re getting,” I cried to Gretchen one evening in front 
of our husbands. “About time,” they agreed. And we've even per- 
suaded a couple of mothers to volunteer for the leader course. An- 
other is running the transportation pool, and a third has actually 
been a leader elsewhere, and is helping us both. It’s beginning to 
look as though next year Gretchen and I can turn our jobs over to 
younger hands, and devote ourselves to . . . let’s see, what was it 
I was going to do more of before I became a Brownie leader? I 
wonder if we will. 
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The lake remembered is no more the lake 
Lying in wholeness under noontime sun, 
Bearing the pattern of the wind’s broad wake, 
Drawing the streams to soundless unison. 


The lake remembered hangs in air, defined 

Like a precipice that wears day’s final mark. 
The lake remembered warms the winter mind 
As sun warmth holds in stone long after dark. 


It colors dreams as wood smoke colors sky, 
Turning the stars to sparks and sparks to stars. 
It has the sound of pack trains winding high 

To bed in meadows free from pasture bars. 


Deep in the mountain country lies the lake, 

Its blueness locked in ice and wrapped in snow, 
But high in the mind’s bright land its waters make 
A summer image intricate with slow 

Oar sound and heron cry and hushed wave break, 
With pebbles cast on shores known long ago. 
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FIRST met Yusuf Meherally in 

the 1930’s at the home of V. F. 
Calverton, the editor of Modern 
Monthly. He was dressed then in a 
close-fitting gray linen coat of In- 
dian cut with stand-up collar. He 
wore a Gandhi cap. He seemed 
slight, slender, frail, but full of the 
breath of life. Writers kept coming 
and going all afternoon and he held 
eager conversation with each of them 
on a wide variety of subjects: litera- 
ture, art, politics, sociology, interna- 
tional relations, India’s struggle for 
freedom, structural changes in Amer- 
ica as a result of the depression, his- 
tory of England’s conquest and 
brutal domination of India, the In- 
dian Congress party, the Congress 
Socialist party, the Socialist Youth 
movement—of which I believe Yusuf 
was the secretary—and a multitude 
of other matters. He seemed to be 
able to converse with anybody on 
anything which interested his com- 
panion and eager to question each 
person on any subject on which that 
person seemed to be informed or 
expert. 


* Yusuf Meherally, who died in 1950, 
was one of the founders of the Congress 
Socialist party and one of its best-loved 
leaders. Until India won her freedom, he 
lived alternately as Mayor of Bombay and 
as a resident of one of the British Govern- 
ment of India jails. He visited the United 
States twice and had many close friends in 
this country. 
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I spent several hours with him 
then, after which I did not see him 
again for many years. I forgot his 
very existence until he reappeared in 
New York some time in the late *for- 
ties. He was already in extremely 
poor health, was suffering from a bad 
heart, and his doctors had stringently 
ordered him to rest and do nothing. 
He spent many hours of the day flat 
on his back in bed, but it was impos- 
sible for him to be idle. Calverton 
had died long before, and this time 
he used Louis Fischer as a means of 
communication with the people in 
New York whom he wanted to meet. 

Louis Fischer was living at the 
Duane Hotel at 237 Madison Avenue, 
and Yusuf took a room in the same 
hotel. He had a list of people whom 
he wanted to meet and Louis Fischer 
kept inviting them to his own rooms. 
When Yusuf was interested enough 
he would then get the guest to leave 
Fischer’s rooms and come to his. 
There he would lie on his bed and 
spend hours in ardent conversation, 
exposition, questioning, and ex- 
change of opinions. It could be truly 
said of him that nothing human was 
alien to his interest. 

The circumstances of his wanting 
to meet me touched me deeply. He 
said: “One of the tasks I was given 
when I set out for America was to 
bring you the greetings and the 
thanks of my cellmates who shared 
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imprisonment with me. We spent 
many happy hours reading your Por- 
trait of Mexico. We read it, studied 
it, and discussed it together, and I 
have come to thank you on behalf of 
all of us for the pleasure and enlight- 
enment you afforded us in our prison 
cell.” 

“But how did you get my book in 
a far-off prison in India?” 

“It started this way,” Yusuf ex- 
plained. “We had no decent books 
to read in prison. I asked the jailer 
to lend me a copy of the Old and New 
Testaments. He refused, saying: 
‘You are a Mohammedan, you must 
read the Koran.’ ‘But I want to read 
the Bible.’ ‘No, you read the Koran.’ 
‘If you do not give me the Christian 
Bible to read, I will go on a hunger 
strike and so will all my friends, and 
we will not end the strike until you 
give us the Bible.’ 

“The hunger strike began and all 
my comrades in prison joined me in 
the strike. In a few days the jailer 
began to worry about the situation 
and went to consult his superiors. 
They told him: ‘This is impossible. 
We cannot let the world know that 
men are starving themselves to death 
because we refuse to let them read the 
Holy Bible.’ So the jailer came to me 
and said: ‘OK, here is the Bible.’ 

“ ‘It is too late now,’ I responded. 
‘We will not call off the hunger strike 
until you agree to get us all the books 
we want for study while in prison.’ 
He went away and the hunger strike 
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continued. A few days later he came 
again and asked for a list of books we 
wanted to read. We put our heads to- 
gether and made out a list of every- 
thing we had always wanted to read 
and had no time to read. 

“After I left New York the first 
time I met you, I went down to Mex- 
ico and saw the beautiful paintings 
being done on the walls of communal 
buildings by Diego Rivera, Orozco 
and other great Mexican painters. 
Then I heard of your book dealing 
with the Mexican art movement and 
with Mexico. I wanted to read it, so 
I put it on the list which we handed 
the jailer. There were many other 
books we wanted to read, and the au- 
thorities had great difficulty assem- 
bling them. In the end we got every 
book which was on our list, including 
yours. Your book was all I had 
hoped for. We not only read it, but 
studied it and discussed it and dis- 
cussed all the questions it raised. 
That is why I have come to give 
you the thanks of all of us for the 
happy hours you gave us in our 
prison cell.” 

I gave Yusuf the books I had writ- 
ten since his prison days, among 
them my Life of Diego Rivera and 
my biographical history of the Rus- 
sian Revolution entitled Three Who 
Made a Revolution. Yusuf was en- 
thusiastic about the latter book. He 
attempted to arrange for its publica- 
tion by Padma Press, with which he 
had some connection, but his grow- 
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ing illness prevented him from com- 
pleting the arrangements. 

He, in turn, gave me copies of his 
own writings, both books and pam- 
phlets. He had a bad heart, which 
grew steadily worse, but his mind 
never slowed up for an instant. I 
urged him to do more writing and 
less traveling through India, less 
speaking at mass meetings, and less 
of the other things that were obvi- 
ously taxing his frail body beyond 
its power. Even his incessant zeal to 
talk with people and to question them 
was visibly draining his strength. He 
had become so frail that his spirit 
seemed to shine through his dimin- 
ishing body like a wild bird beating 
its wings against a cage. 

I persuaded him that summer to 
go up with my wife and me to Prov- 
incetown, Massachusetts, a fishing 
village lying between Massachusetts 
Bay and the Atlantic Ocean at the ex- 
treme tip of a peninsula of sand 
dunes and pine woods known as Cape 
Cod, which juts out about ninety 
miles into the Atlantic Ocean. There 
he took a room at the Colonial Inn 
and spent most of the time in bed 
with the windows tight shut, because 
he was catching a succession of colds, 
which put an extra strain on his 
heart. But whenever the weather was 
fine and his health a trifle improved, 
he visited the local artists and writers 
and entered again into the intermin- 
able discussions of all the things in 
his heart. He loved the sand dunes, 
the pine forest, and the sea, but was 
not strong enough to plod through 
the sand to reach them. 
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One day I arranged to take him in 
a station wagon which had specially 
deflated balloon tires in order that it 
could run over the sand dunes. In it 
we toured the entire tip of the Cape, 
both the inner shore of the great bay 
and the outer shore of the Atlantic 
Ocean. When we reached the ex- 
treme tip of the peninsula I explained 
to him that it was known as Race 
Point, because a great tide raced 
around it where the waters of the 
Atlantic Ocean and the waters of 
Massachusetts Bay came together. 

“Would you stop here for a 
while?” he asked shyly. We stopped, 
and he walked down to the point 
where ocean and bay waters came to- 
gether, took off his sandals, and 
waded into the swirling water. When 
he came out, his face was lighted up 
with an expression of happiness that 
I had not seen before. 

“We Indians believe that every 
confluence of water is a_ sacred 
place,” he explained to me. 

I realized then that in his spirit 
was a blend of socialist internation- 
alist philosopy with the ancient faith 
of his own people. His reaction had 
not been Moslem, but Hindu, and 
that impulsive action gave me a fresh 
and deeper insight into his mind. 


Through Yusuf I met Minoo Ma- 
sani and his wife, Shakuntala, who 
passed through New York on their 
way to Brazil, where Masani was to 
serve as ambassador. In an effort to 
restore Yusuf’s health, the Masanis 
took him along with them. Later he 
returned to New York once more. 
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Through him, also, I met Raja Rao, 
Sushila and Rajeshwar Dayal, and 
many others of his compatriots. All 
of them showed a peculiar affection 
for Yusuf Meherally and a profound 
concern for his health. 

From Yusuf I learned the story of 
Masani’s break with the Congress 
Socialist party and of the popular 
front experiment between the Con- 
gress Socialist party and the Indian 
Communist party. As a student of 
the international Communist move- 
ment, I was familiar with the story 
of these popular fronts and united 
fronts in many lands, but I realized 
there was something unique in the 
Indian scene which made the experi- 
ment there turn out differently. 

During the early ‘thirties after 
Hitler came to power, Stalin made 
several vain attempts to come to an 
understanding with Hitler. When 
these failed and the anti-Comintern 
axis developed, Stalin became 
alarmed and made one of his sudden 
turns to seek support in the League 
of Nations (till then called by him 
“The League of Bandits”). At the 
same time he made an alliance with 
France in the Stalin-Laval Pact and 
opened a big drive for a popular 
front with Socialist and Democratic 
parties. Up till then the Socialists 
had been called “Social Fascists” and 
democracy and socialism were “the 
main enemies.” Now the Commu- 
nist parties offered the “hand of 
brotherhood” to all progressive lib- 
eral, democratic, and Socialist par- 
ties. Many of these were deceived, 
infiltrated, and later disrupted by 
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this maneuver, which lasted until 
Stalin betrayed his democratic Allies 
by signing his pact with Hitler. 

The Congress Socialist party of 
India was also taken in by the fair 
words of friendship and not only 
accepted the Communists into its 
ranks but helped the Communist 
party to enter into the Indian Na- 
tional Congress. The Indian Com- 
munists were under secret instruc- 
tions to penetrate and try to capture 
the Congress Socialist party and 
above all to discredit and destroy 
Mahatma Gandhi. Though the In- 
dian Socialists, Meherally among 
them, were as candid and unsuspect- 
ing as the socialists of other lands, 
yet they proved to possess an anti- 
toxin which saved them from destruc- 
tion. 

The only person, according to 
Meherally, who sounded a note of 
warning that the Communists were 
not morally fit to enter the Socialist 
party or the Indian National Con- 
gress was Minoo Masani. “Minoo 
was in jail with the rest of us at that 
moment,” Yusuf told me. “We spent 
long hours and days and nights try- 
ing to convince him but we did not 
succeed. He insisted upon resigning 
from the Congress Socialist party if 
it accepted the Communists into its 
ranks. When we failed to convince 
him, we decided to help him with his 
letter of resignation so that he would 
make it a really worthy document. 


All of us had a hand in helping him 
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with an explanation of his reason for 
breaking with us.” 

Again I realized that Indian social- 
ism had some strange quality miss- 
ing from political life in other coun- 
tries, for I had never heard of a fac- 
tional controversy in which members 
of one faction tried to help the 
spokesmen of another faction to put 
their position as clearly and worthi- 
ly as possible. I was mystified as I 
listened and pondered what this 
strange ingredient in the Indian 
spirit could be. 

“Minoo was right, of course, al- 
though we did not know it then,” 
Yusuf continued. “Some time later 
when I got out of prison I discovered 
that the Communist party was guilty 
of double-dealing and had consti- 
tuted itself as a hostile conspiracy 
within our movement. They kept up 
a faction of their own, slandered our 
movement and its leaders, secretly 
worked for the defeat of some of our 
candidates in the elections, made un- 
dercover alliances with opponents of 
socialism against us. Finally some- 
one brought me copies of a secret 
Communist circular which they had 
sent out to their members, giving in- 
structions to support reactionaries 
against Congress Socialist candidates 
in certain districts. I called a number 
of the top leaders of the Communist 
party faction within our ranks to 
come to visit me and I accused them 
of moral duplicity. Their answer was 
a barefaced denial. Thereupon I 
took out a copy of their circular and 
said: ‘How do you explain this?’ 

“I was alone with their leaders; 
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they snatched the circular out of my 
hand by force. ‘Are you such fools,’ 
I asked, ‘that you think you can undo 
a moral crime by destroying a docu- 
ment? Do youthink I am such a fool 
as to trust you after this has come 
into my possession? Naturally I 
have other copies in a safe place. You 
have proved unworthy of member- 
ship in a socialist movement. You 
have proved unworthy of member- 
ship in the Congress party, and you 
have proved unworthy of the moral 
principles of Gandhiji. What you 
aim at is power for your Moscow 
masters. What we aim at is the free- 
dom, the well-being, and the regen- 
eration of our people. You and we 
cannot travel together, for our roads 
diverge. I give you one week to with- 
draw all your members from our 
party or we will expel every one of 
them.’ 

“We will not give up the Congress 
Socialist party,’ they answered. ‘It is 
our party now. We belong to it and 
we will have control of it in a show- 
down.’ 

““T give you one week to with- 
draw,’ I responded, ‘or we will expel 
every last one of you. It will be more 
honorable if you resign, for your 
continued membership in a party 
you do not agree with dishonors you 
and us. But if necessary we will 
expel you.’ ” 

Once more I realized that there 
was some strange principle at work 
in the Indian Socialist party which 
saved them from the deadly vacilla- 
tion of other socialists and liberals 
in other lands. 
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“Our National Committee,” Yusuf 
continued, “sent circulars to all our 
branches and locals and provincial 
committees throughout India, expos- 
ing the whole affair and directing the 
immediate expulsion of all known 
Communists and all those who had 
sympathized with them, voted with 
them, fellow-traveled with them, or 
joined in any way in their conspir- 
acy. 

* ‘To not be afraid to commit an 
injustice, we wrote. ‘If anyone is 
wrongly expelled, he will find it easy 
to prove his good faith and can be 
reinstated, but if any morally cor- 
rupting element remains, it will cor- 
rupt our party.’ 

“Within the time limit set by us, 
our party was purified.” 

“How many sections, branches, 
locals, and provincial committees did 
you lose as a result?” I asked, re- 
membering how many parties were 
wrecked by such splits. 

“We had no serious losses,” he re- 
plied, “because the moral principle 
on which we acted was clear to our 
membership.” 

Suddenly I knew the answer. It 
was the influence of Gandhi within 
the Congress Socialist party which 
had immunized it against the moral 
corruption of the Communists. How- 
ever much the Congress Socialists 
differed with Gandhi and he with 
them, they felt a kinship of moral 
purpose, and therefore they were 
close together in the questions which 
mattered most. No other party any- 
where in the world suffered such in- 
significant losses as the result of this 
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unhappy experiment of working to- 
gether with the Communists. 


I never heard Yusuf speak at any 
length of Nehru or Patel, but he 
spoke frequently to me of his earlier 
relations with Mohammed Ali Jin- 
nah, under whose tutelage and in 
whose chambers he had read law, 
and of Mahatma Gandhi, with whom 
he had had arguments on industrial- 
ization and socialism and _ other 
topics, but for whom he felt the love 
of ason for a father and of a disciple 
for a revered master. 

Yusuf had been born a Moham- 
medan, and to Jinnah he owed much 
of his early training, but when Jin- 
nah broke with the National Con- 
gress party and began his movement 
for a separate Pakistan, Yusuf re- 
mained loyal to India and the Con- 
gress party. 

He spoke of his former master, Jin- 
nah, in tones of resolute rejection 
but without bitterness. On the whole, 
Yusuf preferred to talk of things 
which inspired his enthusiasm rather 
than matters which he felt called 
upon to condemn. 

Only when he spoke of the nega- 
tive aspects of British rule in India, 
and of the monstrous moral corrup- 
tion spread by the Stalin regime 
among intellectuals and workers, did 
I ever hear him become eloquent on 
negative things. 

On British rule in India, he was 
tireless. When he learned that I had 
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spent much of my adult life working 
with the Indian independence move- 
ment in the United States, he found a 
fresh reason for closeness to me. 

I told him stories of an earlier gen- 
eration of Indian independence fight- 
ers whom I had known in the United 
States. During World War I some 
had tried to get arms and help from 
Germany, but their movement had 
been unsuccessful. Others had tried 
to work for Indian independence by 
influencing American public opinion, 
which in general has always been 
anti-imperialist. 

The great test of America came 
when, contrary to her whole tradi- 
tion, she engaged in a brief imperial- 
istic spree in Latin America during 
the first two decades of the twentieth 
century. But we had long ago won 
that battle against an imperialism 
that went against our entire tradi- 
tion. By the time Yusuf came to the 
United States, we had withdrawn our 
troops from all the Central American 
republics, and the “Good Neighbor 
Policy” had completely replaced the 
“Big Stick” policy, which had briefly 
marked our attempts to establish 
“order” in the turbulent Central 
American republics and to secure the 
approaches to the Panama Canal. 
Yusuf found the United States its old 
anti-imperialistic self and free from 
even a shadow of controversy on the 
matter. He also found a sympathetic 
ear in every circle into which he en- 
tered when he spoke of Indian inde- 
pendence. 

Yusuf plied me with questions con- 
cerning earlier Indian independence 
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fighters who had found refuge in the 
United States and, unable to return 
to the homeland, were dying in lonely 
exile on the West Coast of this coun- 
try or in Mexico, with no prospect of 
seeing India again. I was particu- 
larly close to a group of Sikhs who 
lived on the Pacific Coast in Cali- 
fornia and who had founded an inde- 
pendence movement known as the 
Hindu Gadir party, for in the early 
*twenties I had edited a newspaper 
partly owned by the San Francisco 
labor movement and partly by the 
Irish republican movement and the 
Hindu Gadir party. 

In turn he told me much about the 
earlier British rule in India, about 
the great textile industry which India 
possessed when the British came and 
how the British crushed it, in part by 
competition from cheap Manchester 
textiles and in part by laws against 
native spinning. Some of the stories 
he told me about ordinances which 
provided for cutting off the fingers of 
people who insisted on continuing 
their spinning and weaving were new 
and startling to me in spite of my life- 
long interest in Indian independ- 
ence. 

I realized that Yusuf’s picture of a 
once great Indian textile industry 
must be a true one, for my philologi- 
cal bent taught me to notice that 
many of the words for textiles in the 
English tongue came from India: 
madras, calico, cashmere, etc. Thus 
the frozen history of language bore 
witness to the truth of his incredible 
words. He instantly added my in- 
sights from linguistics to his arsenal 
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of arguments in his talks to other 
Americans. 

When England finally decided to 
withdraw from India, I watched 
Meherally’s bitterness suddenly ebb 
away. There was no rancor in him. 
Thenceforward he talked very little 
about British crimes in India, though 
he had spent much of his life in 
prison because of British rule. Now 
he spoke rather of the good things 
the British had contributed to Indian 
civilization and culture—above all, 
the sense of justice and safeguarding 
of individual and civil rights that are 
inherent in the British tradition. He 
jested about the fact that in the vast 
subcontinent of India there were so 
many peoples and dialects that often 
the only common language in which 
Indian intellectuals could communi- 
cate with each other was the “lan- 
guage of the oppressor.” That lan- 
guage, he told me, opened to the In- 
dians a great literature and tradition 
which might be used to enrich their 
own. 

I teased him about the “British 
sense of justice” which had kept him 
so long in jail. He answered in deep 
earnest: “Even while they oppressed 
us, they were uncomfortable about it. 
A hunger strike in a British jail could 
get me the Bible and your book to 
read. In Hitler’s jails or in Stalin’s 
it would only have gotten me before 
a firing squad. Gandhi's whole code 
of nonviolent resistance to the evil of 
foreign rule was predicated on the 
unspoken assumption that the Eng- 
lish had a better nature to which we 
could appeal. In the land of blood 
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purges and concentration camps that 
Stalin has built, the great organized 
campaigns of nonviolent resistance 
to evil could never have started. At 
Gandhi’s first word of protest, he 
would have disappeared forever from 
view. The English at least felt that 
they had to report his defiance, even 
while they ridiculed it and impris- 
oned him. And they were always ter- 
rified lest he die in one of his protest 
hunger strikes. That is why he taught 
us to hate the evil things the English 
did but not to hate the English, or 
ever to despair of their regeneration 
or ours.” 

As Yusuf talked to me about 
Gandhi, I began to realize that there 
was a warm bond of affection and 
good-humored intimacy that bound 
Yusuf to him in a relationship that 
was compounded of father and son, 
master and disciple, friend and 
friend, in unequal parts. They had 
obviously argued much, for Yusuf 
told me of Gandhi’s reservations 
about the class-struggle aspect of 
Yusuf’s socialism and the socialist 
habit of treating some classes as vir- 
tue incarnate and others as incarnate 
evil. The dogmatic violent amoral 
side of Yusuf’s socialist creed had 
been tempered by Gandhi’s philoso- 
phy. And Yusuf had his reservations 
on the “homespun” aspects of Gan- 
dhi’s economics. But these were 
superficial differences, while in their 
hearts there was a tie of common 
moral principle, deep affection, and 
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the warm bond that links a devoted 
disciple to a great teacher. 


When he left our shores to return 
to India, I helped him pack his bags 
and was shocked by the massiveness 
and weight of his baggage. He had 
accumulated hundreds of books, 
magazines, and manuscript articles, 
including some of mine, which he in- 
tended to try to publish in India. He 
had had too much baggage when he 
came. Every Indian, it seems to me, 
carries too much baggage. Perhaps 
because, unlike us, they are accus- 
tomed to many servants, and human 
labor power for personal service is 
cheap and plentiful in India. But 
Yusuf’s bags were laden far more 
than any others with the dead weight 
of books. They contrasted strangely 
with his frail, slight person. With his 
bad heart he could not lift the lightest 
of his bags. For that matter, I with 
my good heart couldn’t either. It was 
as if he had tried to pack all our art, 
all our literature, all our culture, and 
all the mementos of all the men and 
women he had known and the places 
he had seen into his baggage to take 
them all back with him to India. I 
secured the help of three men in and 
around the hotel, and the four of us 
managed to get the slight Yusuf and 
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the massive baggage into a single cab. 

My last words to him were an 
earnest admonition that he should 
slacken up on his party work, his 
endless journeys and speeches, and 
endless giving himself to all and 
sundry. I urged him to conserve his 
strength and to communicate his 
thoughts through books and articles. 

He half promised, but then he be- 
gan to talk of the great eagerness of 
the Indian masses to hear and learn 
and the great need to teach what one 
could. “How can I deny myself to 
anyone,” he asked, “at any place or 
at any hour? There is so much to be 
done. And there is such joy in doing 
it. 

I was not surprised when mutual 
friends wrote me from India that 
Yusuf’s frail heart had ceased to 
beat. He had given it to his people to 
the very end. 

It only remains to say that he has 
left so profound an impression on 
so many people that the mention of 
my friendship with him to almost any 
new arrival from India serves as a 
credential. People seek me out be- 
cause they have heard that he was my 
friend. And I am sure that if I ever 
get an opportunity to visit the land of 
which he revealed so much to me, his 
name will serve as my passport there. 
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Aw six or seven years ago 
I was teaching English and 
mathematics at a middle school in a 
certain district. There was an emi- 
nence called the “Castled Mountain” 
here on which, though it was not 
high, grew many trees, and the view 
being very fine, I often took a ramble 
there. 

On the top of this mountain there 
once stood a donjon, but now only 
its ruins remained. In autumn, when 
ivies and vines mantled the stone 
walls there with their red leaves, the 
sight was beautiful. On the level 
ground where once the donjon stood 
had grown small pine trees sparsely, 
and in autumn tall grass grew rank 
and thick there. They reminded us 
strongly of the past glory. 

Lying on the grass, I often en- 
joyed a distant view of the neighbor- 
ing landscape, peeping over the thick 
forest where hardly any human feet 
had printed their marks. 

One Sunday afternoon, if I re- 
member rightly, when the sky was 
clear as crystal with a strong wind 
rattling through the forest, I went up, 
as usual, to the top of the mountain. 
There, gazing often at the beautiful 
landscape brightened by the sun in- 
clined a little to the west, I was read- 
ing a book I had brought, when 
suddenly I heard people talking 
not far from me and coming to the 
edge of the stone walls. Curious to 
know who they were, I looked down 


* Translated by Tsutomu Fukuda. 
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and found three girls gathering fire- 
wood. They seemed to have gathered 
much wood, but with a large bundle 
of it on their shoulders they were still 
intent upon their gathering business. 
They were engaged in this work, 
singing and talking cheerfully. They 
were about twelve or thirteen years 
old and seemed to be the children of 
the neighboring peasants. 

For a while I looked at them and 
then again returned to my book. By 
and by I had completely forgotten 
about these girls. Suddenly I heard 
sharp cries. Alarmed, I looked down 
and saw them scampering off, though 
I did not know why, with large bun- 
dles of firewood on their backs. They 
soon disappeared beyond the stone 
walls. Wondering, I carefully looked 
further and found in the dark depth 
of the forest someone coming up 
here, forcing his way through the 
brushwood. I did not know who it 
was at first, but when he came be- 
neath the stone walls, coming out of 
the forest, I found he was a boy 
about eleven or twelve years old. 
With his dark blue clothes on, and 
with a white sash round his waist, he 
seemed to be neither a farmer’s son 
nor a-townsman’s. 

With a thick stick in his hand, he 
was looking around. Looking up at 
me on the top of the stone walls, his 
eyes met mine. He looked at my face 
for some time and then smiled a 
strange smile at me. Indeed it was 
a very queer smile, and at once I 
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knew he was not a normal boy, with 
his pale round face and his staring 
eyes. 

“What are you doing, Sir?” he 
called out to me, in an intimate tone, 
to my great surprise. But it was quite 
natural that he knew me well, for the 
town in which I lived and taught 
English and mathematics was a very 
small castle town. Therefore, almost 
all the people of the town knew a 
young teacher from the capital, 
though on my part I scarcely knew 
anyone except my pupils. So it was 
no wonder that he called out to me 
in this familiar tone. Remembering 
this fact, I said to him gently, “I am 
reading a book. Won’t you come up 
here?” On hearing these words, the 
child began to climb up the stone 
walls as nimbly as a monkey. As the 
stone walls were more than ten meters 
high, I wished to stop him, much 
alarmed, but before I could do so, he 
had climbed about halfway up the 
walls, and with the help of the ivy, 
he came up to me in an instant. He 
stood still before me, smiling a 
strange smile as before. 

“What is your name?” I asked. 

“My name is Rokuzo.” 

“Rokuzo? Do you call yourself 
Rokuzo?” 

The child gave me a nod, fixing 
his eyes upon me, still smiling a 
queer smile with his mouth open. 

“How old are you?” I asked, but 
he looked perplexed. I asked again 
the same question. Then his lips 
parted in a queer way and were mov- 
ing in a strange manner, and then 
suddenly opening his hands, he be- 
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gan to count “One, two, three,” on 
his fingers and omitting the inter- 
mediate numerals, he counted, “ten, 
eleven. I am eleven years old.” 
Judging from his manner of count- 
ing, he might be said to be a five- 
year-old boy who had just begun to 
know how to count things. I said, 
“Oh, you can count very well,” as 
if to a mere child of five. 

“My mother taught me.” 

“Do you go to school?” 

“No, I don’t.” 

“Why don’t you go to school?” 

As the child was looking before 
him, with his head inclined to one 
side, I thought he was thinking hard 
and waited some time for his answer. 
Suddenly he began to run away ut- 
tering something inarticulate as a 
dumb person does. Taken aback, I 
called out to him. “Rokusan! Ro- 
kusan!’’* But not paying the slight- 
est attention to my words, he kept on 
running without even looking back, 
and soon disappeared out of my 
sight. 


II 

I had been living in lodgings for 
some time since I came to this town, 
but finding such a life very incon- 
venient to me, I had been looking for 
a house where I could entrust every- 
thing connected with daily life to its 
master. Fortunately, through the 
kindness of one of my acquaintances, 
I found I could rent two upstairs 
rooms in a house whose owner was 
called Taguchi, with the conditions 


*“Master Roku.” “Rokuzo” is often 
shortened into “Roku.” “San” is Mr., 
Master, Miss, or Mrs. 
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I mentioned above. Mr. Taguchi had 
once been a principal retainer of a 
feudal lord and had a fine old man- 
sion at the foot of the Castled Moun- 
tain and lived happily and com- 
fortably, so I owed it to his generos- 
ity and favor that I could lodge in his 
house. 

What surprised me most, however, 
was that on getting up very early on 
the day after my removal to this man- 
sion, I found, while I was going out 
for a walk, the idiot boy I had met 
on the mountain, sweeping the 
garden. 

“Rokusan!” I said to him, but he 
only grinned at me, and without 
speaking a word, he continued to 
sweep on, in the garden covered with 
fallen leaves. As days passed I came 
to know everything about him. Per- 
haps it was because I was very 
curious to get information about the 
boy. 

This child was called Rokuzo and 
he was a nephew of Mr. Taguchi. He 
was an idiot. His mother was about 
forty-five or forty-six years old. She 
was divorced from her husband 
when she was still young and went 
back to her parents’ home with her 
two children, and they were under 
the care of her brother. Rokuzo’s 
sister was called Oshige and was 
seventeen years old then. She also 
seemed to be weak-minded. Mr. 
Taguchi at first seemed to try to con- 
ceal the fact from me, but finding it 
impossible, called me to his room 
one day, and after giving his own 
opinion about education, told me 
that his nephew and niece were im- 
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beciles, and asked me if I knew any 
special means to educate them. 

According to him, the father of the 
poor children was a heavy drinker. 
This habit naturally led to his short- 
ened life and the loss of his property. 
Though the imbecile brother and 
sister attended the primary school 
for some time, neither of them be- 
came wiser. All the efforts of the 
teacher came to nothing. They could 
not keep up with the other boys and 
girls. They were only the butts of 
their derision and contempt. Natu- 
rally their mother withdrew them 
from school. Thus, by Taguchi’s 
account, I came to know everything 
about these weak-minded children. 
Though he did not tell it to me, his 
sister, the mother of these children, 
was also somewhat weak in her mind. 
Thus I knew that the cause of the 
idiocy of these children might be 
traced partially to their father’s 
drinking habit, but that their weak- 
minded mother was also responsible 
for their imbecility. 

Of course, I knew the existence of 
a special kind of education for idiots, 
but it required special talents, so I 
did not give an affirmative answer 
then, in spite of his earnest request 
with regard to his nephew. I only 
talked of how difficult it was to edu- 
cate the idiotic children. 

Many days passed in this way, but 
the daily sight of these children filled 
me with an increasing sense of pity. 
The mute, the deaf, and the blind are 
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miserable people, but they are happy 
when compared to these idiots, for 
they can think and they can feel, but 
idiots are mentally dumb, deaf and 
blind, so they might be called beasts. 
Of course, they have a human shape, 
so we cannot say they cannot feel at 
all, but what they think or feel is far 
below what normal people think or 
feel, one-tenth of the ordinary mental 
activities. How much it would have 
been better for them if their mental 
chords had been comparatively har- 
monious, even if they were imper- 
fect; but their mental chords were 
very unharmonious. Naturally their 
manner was different from that of 
ordinary people, and it made us feel 
all the more pity for them. Espe- 
cially Rokuzo made me feel a greater 
pity than Oshige, as he was a very 
simple and innocent child, which 
made me wish to develop his intel- 
lectual power as much as possible. 
Two weeks after my talk with Ta- 
guchi I was about to go to bed at 
ten, when Rokuzo’s mother came 
into my room, saying, “Are you 
going to bed?” She was a short, 
thin, small-headed, convex-faced, 
old-fashioned woman with dyed 
black teeth. She was beaming with 
a good-natured smile, with her lips 
parted a little. 

“Yes, I am thinking of going to 
bed,” said I, but before I finished it, 
she sat before the brazier and said 
hesitatingly, “I would be much 
pleased if you would grant my re- 
quest.” 

“What is it?” 
“It is about Rokuzo. As he is an 
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idiot, as you see, I am very anxious 
about his future. Though you might 
say I had better think of myself, such 
a fool as I am, before I think of my 
son, but my anxiety about Rokuzo 
makes me think only of my son.” 

“What you say is quite true, but 
you had better not worry too much 
about your son,” said I by way of 
comforting and solacing this poor 
mother, and you might think it was 
quite natural. 
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That night she gave me a full ac- 
count of this son, and it made me 
feel very keenly what parental love 
was. As I said before, one could tell 
that this woman was rather weak- 
minded, but her affection for her son 
was as strong as ordinary people. 
This fact, coupled with her nigh- 
upon-idiocy, caused me to feel a 
greater pity for her and her child. I 
shed tears in spite of myself from 
deep sympathy. I gave her my prom- 
ise to do my best for her son and sent 
her back. Then I thought over the 
means of improving the boy intel- 
lectually. What I thought of was al- 
ways to have him with me and de- 
velop his intellectual powers, as the 
occasion might arise. 

What I noticed, first of all, was he 
had not the least idea of numbers. 
He could not count from one to ten. 
Repeated teaching made it possible 
for him to count from one to ten for 
a moment, but when I picked up 
three stones and asked him how 
many, he thought and thought but 
could not give any answer. When I 
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pressed him further, he at first smiled 
the strange smile but soon it gave 
way to a wry expression, and he al- 
most burst into tears. In spite of 
these discouraging circumstances, I 
devoted my whole energy to his im- 
provement and tried with great 
patience. Once I went up the stone 
steps of the Hachiman Shrine, count- 
ing up to seven and then stopped. I 
asked him how many steps we had 
come up. He answered to my great- 
est disappointment, “Ten.” When 
we counted the number of pine trees 
or when I told him to count candies 
when I gave the candies to him as a 
prize, the result was always the same. 

Figures were meaningless signs to 
him. I knew well that idiots had not 
the sense of number, but I did not 
realize that he was utterly hopeless, 
so I often felt like crying, thinking 
of my fruitless efforts, and in reality 
sometimes shed tears. While Rokuzo 
was such an imbecile, he was a very 
naughty boy. He often took others 
by surprise by playing practical 
jokes upon others. He was a good 
climber of mountains. To him the 
Castled Mountain was a playground. 
He ran about the mountain at will. 
He did not mind at all whether there 
was a path or not. 

It often happened that when all 
the members of Taguchi’s family 
were worrying over missing Rokuzo 
he suddenly made his appearance in 
the back garden in the evening, 
climbing down the steep side of the 
Castled Mountain. I now came to 
understand why the firewood-picking 
girls ran away at the sight of Rokuzo. 
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It was because Rokuzo had often 
scared and frightened them. 
Though Rokuzo such a 
naughty boy, he was given to cry- 
ing. His mother often scolded him 
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severely, sometimes striking him 
with the palm of her hand, consider- 
ing the feelings of her brother with 
whom they lived, when Rokuzo was 
too unruly. Then, holding his 
ducked head in his hands and shrink- 
ing himself up, he cried out. But 
soon he would give up crying and be- 
gin to smile as if he had forgotten 
having been beaten, and then to sing. 
It made me feel a greater pity for 
him. I had thought he did not know 
any song, but in fact he knew a popu- 
lar song sung by firewood-picking 
girls. He often sang it in a low voice. 

One day I went up to the Castled 
Mountain by myself. I wished to 
take Rokuzo with me, but then I 
could not find him. Even in winter, 
Kyushu is a warm land, and when 
the weather is very warm and the sky 
is clear and limpid, you will find 
winter is the best season for moun- 
tain climbing there. Treading on the 
fallen leaves, I came to the top of the 
mountain and went to the place 
where once the donjon stood. It was 
very quiet and still there, and break- 
ing the silence, someone was singing 
sweetly. Looking up, I found Ro- 
kuzo singing the popular song, sit- 
ting astride the projected edge of 
the stone walls and swaying his feet 
like two pendulums. 
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The serene sky, the bright sun- 
shine, and a little child, with the 
ruins of the castle as the back- 
ground—these made a superb pic- 
ture. The boy looked like an angel. 
To my eyes Rokuzo did not seem an 
idiot. An idiot and an angel, what 
a great difference there was between 
the two! I felt then that Rokuzo was 
not an imbecile, but a child of nature. 
If I give you another thing that 
characterized him, it was his great 
fondness for birds. In spite of his 
liking for feathered creatures, how- 
ever, he could not learn their names 
by heart, however hard I might try 
to teach him. Shrikes and bulbuls 
were alike crows to him. What sur- 
prised me most was that he called a 
white heron a crow. The expression 
“to talk white into black” was quite 
applicable to his case. 

When he saw a shrike twittering 
on the top of a tall tree, he looked up 
at it with his mouth gaping wide, 
and when it flew away, he followed 
it with wondering eyes in blank sur- 
prise. To him birds flying freely 
high up in the sky seemed to be 
soaring miracles. 


IV 


In spite of my hard and patient 
labor, Rokuzo did not make any per- 
ceptible intellectual progress. Thus 
days rolled on and spring came back 
again, when a fatal accident hap- 
pened to Rokuzo. One morning at 
the end of March we missed Rokuzo. 
When noon came he had not come 
back yet. The afternoon waned with 
no news of him. Evening came with- 
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out his return. Naturally all the Ta- 
guchi family were in great alarm. 
As for Rokuzo’s mother, she was 
frantic with apprehension. I was no 
less apprehensive, and determined to 
search all over the Castled Mountain. 
Taking a servant with me, I went to 
the place where the donjon had been, 
along the mountain path to which 
I was well accustomed. Fearing the 
worst, we lighted our way with a 
lantern. When I reached the place, 
I called out, “Rokusan! Rokusan!” 
and listened for his answer. In this 
silent and dreary scene, we felt a 
bloodcurdling terror shake our bod- 
ies. Coming up to the place where 
once the donjon stood, and looking 
down from the top edge of the stone 
walls along which we walked, upon 
the lower level ground we found 
Rokuzo lying dead just under the 
highest edge of the stone walls on 
the north. Something had told me, 
though you might say it was too 
fanciful, that he must have closed his 
tragical life by falling from the walls. 
The light movement of birds hopping 
from one branch to another must 
have induced him inevitably to imi- 
tate these birds. 

Two days after the burial of Ro- 
kuzo, I came to the stone walls, and 
when I thought of Rokuzo, I could 
not help thinking about the mysteries 
of life. When I thought of the rela- 
tions of men with nature, or the 
question of life and death, my heart 
was filled with a deep sorrow. I 
know a poem written by a famous 
English poet. Its title is “I Was a 
Child Once.” The poem describes 
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a touching life of a little boy who 
used to stand on the shore of a lake, 
when evening came, with the fingers 
of his hands locked together, and imi- 
tate the hooting of an owl, which was 
answered back by an owl living in 
the woods on the other side of the 
lake. It was the only source of pleas- 
ure of his solitary life. When he 
died he was buried in a quiet corner, 
his soul going back to his merciful 
mother’s breast. I used to read this 
poem, it being my favorite poem. 
~ When I thought of the short life of 
the idiot boy, Rokuzo, death seemed 
to have a deeper meaning. 

When I stood on the top of the 
stone walls and saw spring birds fly- 
ing freely, I thought one of them 
might be reborn Rokuzo. Even if 
it were not so, what difference could 
you see between the two? 


The poor mother, after her child’s 
death, passed her days in great sor- 
row and tears, though she said he 
was happy in his death. One day I 
went to the graveyard in the north of 
the Castled Mountain with the inten- 
tion of praying before the grave of 
Rokuzo, when I found his mother 
going round the grave saying some- 
thing to herself. She seemed not to 
notice my presence. 

“Why did you try to be a bird? 
Why did you jump from the stone 
walls? Well, your teacher said so. 
He said you had jumped down from 
the top of the stone walls. You ought 
not to have done such a foolish thing, 
even if you were weak-minded.” And 
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then after a short thinking, she said, 
“But you are happy in your death. 
You are fortunate in your death.” 

Noticing my presence, she said, 
“Sir, I think he is very happy in his 
death,” and shed tears. 

“We might say it is otherwise, but 
there was no help for it. An unfor- 
tunate accident shortened his life.” 

“But why did he try to fly like a 
bird?” 

“It is only my supposition. We 
can’t be sure whether he actually did 
try to fly, believing himself to be a 
bird.” 

“But you said so once.” The 
mother fixed her searching eyes 
upon me. 

“As Rokuzo was very fond of 
birds, I concluded in that way,” I 
answered. 

“Yes, he was very fond of birds. 
When he saw a bird, he spread his 
hands like this .” she spread 
out her hands, imitating the wing- 
flapping of birds. “He jumped like 
this. Yes, and he could imitate their 
songs very well,” she told this in an 
animated tone, like one inspired. 

Then when she saw a crow flying 
in a leisurely manner toward the 
beach, cawing two or three times, she 
suddenly stopped talking about her 
mentally deranged son, who was no 
more, and with undivided attention 
followed the crow with her eyes. 

What might have been her feeling 
at the sight of this crow? 
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Flung by tall rocks the sullen sea-roar booms 
Upon the inlet and strikes her where she stands; 
The woman looking down from her white age 
Remembers fear in childhood, when the same 
Huge-throated sound tore flowers from her hands 
And drove her back with unabating rage 

Against the cliffs, until her father came 

And found her trembling there and led her home. 


The terror hovered in the narrow rooms, 

And, left alone to contemplate its being, 

She tempted it to see what it might do. 

At night she brought it out to jutting ledges 

And made it stay and listen to the foam 

Lashing below; and where the east wind blew 
Strongest at dawn and sent the small birds fleeing 
She took her fear, holding it to the edges 


Of the massive force which hurtled from the shore. 


She was not strong enough to crush the thing 
Which fattened slowly on the wind and spray 
And blotted out a portion of the sun. 

Each day she felt the heaving ocean reach 
Higher and nearer, measuring her small form; 
Running, she felt the writhing seaweed cling 
Tighter about her legs upon the beach. 
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There was no peace behind the bolted door, 
Watching the corner shadows fluttering: 
She still could see the flashing rip-tide run; 
She heard the hungry breakers muttering. 
One evening, finally, she went away. 


But through her empty inland years the roll 
Of distant thunder echoed endlessly, 
Recalling her. Once, in a summer storm, 
A gull came screaming out of the mist and dropped 
Expiring at her feet: it seemed to her 
The agony of some transfigured soul, 
Pursued by dread and lost. 

Now once again 
Confronted by the coastline all astir 
Under the wind, she knows the powers that cursed 
Her childhood held her always, even when 
She fancied herself forgotten by the sea; 
She knows the circling waters never stopped 
Wanting; she knows, tonight they will do their worst, 
Tonight the final wave will hang and fall, 
Tonight the sliding fog will cover all. 
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THE COMING ROMANTIC AGE* 


by Tyrus Hillway 


}y A RECENT issue of Harper’s Magazine Malcolm Cowley 
draws our attention to what he identifies as a new school of 
writers in contemporary American fiction. These writers, whom he 
conveniently assigns to a special room in bedlam, are described as 
consciously attempting to avoid any taint of naturalism or historical 
accuracy in their works. They reveal what they have to say by 
reporting on the stream of consciousness of an individual in the 
midst of a private crisis. 

Whenever such a development as the one which Cowley points 
out for us occurs on our literary scene, we are justified in asking 
ourselves a rather searching question: Does this phenomenon repre- 
sent the beginning of a real revolt against the literary conventions 
of our time, or is it only another minute refinement of the patterns 
already in vogue? 

For I take it that nearly all students of literary history accept 
as a fundamental principle in that field the existence of periodic 
changes and recurring cycles in literary fashions. John Livingston 
Lowes made brilliantly clear how the cycles operate in the history 
of English poetry. In his famous essay on the subject he wrote: 

In perpetual alternation, the same [or similar] tendencies emerge, give rise 
to their opposites, are supplanted by those opposites, and out of that very 
eclipse emerge again, to undergo like metamorphosis. . . . The poetic 
aberrations of the seventeenth century (broadly speaking) led to a sharp 
revulsion of feeling and practice in the eighteenth; against the tyranny of 
the mid-eighteenth-century conventions, the late eighteenth and the nine- 


teenth century rose in revolt; and now [it was just after World War I] the 
air is vocal with the battle-cries of the young insurgents of the twentieth. 


If we accept this principle of “convention and revolt” as our 
starting point and then turn our gaze to the literary fashions of our 


* This paper was read at the annual meeting of the Colorado-Wyoming Academy 
of Letters held on May 9, 1953, at the University of Wyoming, Laramie. 
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own age, we can arrive at certain conclusions not only about the 
present but—with a trifle more caution—about the future as well. 
For this principle teaches us that change must come and that, when 
it comes, it will be shaped as revolt against our present fashions. 
I believe that the literary tradition which we call Romanticism arose 
as a revolt against the attitudes and standards of eighteenth-century 
Neo-Classicism and that our twentieth-century patterns of literary 
and artistic expression were developed in large part as a revolt 
against Romanticism. I believe also that our modern age of Realism 
and Science closely resembles in many essential respects the Neo- 
Classicism of the eighteenth century—more so, at least, than it 
resembles the Romanticism of the nineteenth. If these beliefs are 
true, then I think the kind of literary revolt which we can expect in 
the future must be something in the nature of a Romantic revival. 

Perhaps a brief glance at our terms may be in order. These are 
not entirely satisfactory terms, to be sure. Morse Peckham not long 
ago defined the Classical spirit as one which looks upon the universe 
as a perfectly ordered, systematic machine and the Romantic spirit 
as one which regards the universe as organismic, as a growing and 
changing thing, in which a certain amount of chaos is inevitable, even 
desirable. The mechanistic point of view expresses itself in admira- 
tion for efficiency and order; the organismic point of view, in creative 
originality and nonconformity. That great shift in European think- 
ing which took place during the late eighteenth century—not only 
in literature but in most other aspects of life as well—represented, 
then, a denial of the principle of strict order, or mechanistic and 
static perfection, and an affirmation of imperfection, growth, change, 
and the process of becoming. The exponent of the new philosophy 
threw off the authority of the past and constructed a world in which 
nature and his own spirit were his guides. That there were other 
factors in the shift may not be denied, but this one seems to have 
been basic.* 

Neo-Classicism itself derives its name from the interest which 


* Peckham’s definitions owe much, of course, to Arthur O. Lovejoy. It is only fair 
to say here that Peckham regards the present age as essentially Romantic. See his 
“The Triumph of Romanticism” in Magazine of Art for November 1952. 
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eighteenth-century intellectuals displayed in the classical traditions 
of ancient Greece and Rome. What strikes one as important in the 
matter is not so much the superficial fact of this interest but the 
reasons for it. The great lesson which the eighteenth century 
learned from Greco-Roman literature and government was the em- 
phasis upon orderliness. The unities in drama, correct and clean 
proportions in art, stylistic formalities in epic poetry—these and 
other ideas borrowed from the ancients apparently impressed the 
Neo-Classicists as right and just. The Greeks, after all, were so 
reasonable! And life in the classical age of Greece and Rome had, 
for the eighteenth century at least, such obvious order and harmony, 
such excellent forms of literary and social control. 

In that Age of Reason, the eighteenth century, with its deism 
and its great chain of being, to be reasonable was to achieve the 
summit of wisdom. The head naturally took precedence over the 
heart. Emphasis on reason and order led inevitably to insistence 
upon fixed rules of expression and conduct. In England there was 
a field day for authoritative grammarians and for the arbiters of 
etiquette. Reason guided the major movements of the day. And 
who in all this universe is capable of reasoning? Only man. There- 
fore man becomes the reasonable center of interest and knowledge. 
“The proper study of mankind is man.”” We must examine him in 
his contemporary habitat, his mentality, his personality, his place 
in the world, his social and political behavior. The eighteenth cen- 
tury did just this—and with a vengeance. 

Unfortunately, the study of man is a disillusioning study. The 
Neo-Classicists found it so and hid the discovery under a camouflage 
of wit. The bulk of their literature, depending upon the intellect and 
eschewing the dangers of deep emotion, became critical writing. 
How many poets or even novelists in the eighteenth century could 
weep over the misfortunes of their heroes or heroines, as Dickens 
and others did so freely a hundred years later? Criticism leads to 
cynicism. Placing man on a pedestal or even in Olympus—by 
whatever fervor of rationalism or nationalism the act may be ac- 
complished—is a sure breeder of heretics. 

The Romantic heretics, observing how poor a god man makes 
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and how pitifully weak his unaided reason turns out to be, looked 
about them and saw that man does not live secluded in his cloister 
of civilization but is a part of the living world of nature. They no 
longer put their whole trust in the head or the power of reason but 
began to think that insight into truth may also enter through the 
heart. They replaced careful criticism with passionate creation and 
found more to enjoy in imagination and the feeling of a sympathetic 
relationship to nature than in intellectual probings and the tech- 
niques of expression. They averted their attention from concern 
with social behavior and the stability and orderliness of human 
institutions—in fact, some of them regarded the institutions of 
society as enemies of the human spirit—to the point of view that 
each individual possesses his own distinct personality and should 
be free to develop it without undue social and political restrictions. 
They decided also that, if the world changes, it may ultimately prove 
perfectible. 

In politics the new enthusiasm for personal freedom swept fresh 
governments into office and wrote constitutions declaring the sacred- 
ness of human rights. To be sure, all aspects of life did not change 
at once nor in the same degree. The Classical tradition managed 
quite stubbornly to survive. In education, for example, Roman- 
ticism hardly manifested itself at all for something like a hundred 
years. In spite of Rousseau and Pestalozzi, the philosophy of indi- 
vidualism as opposed to authoritarianism, so far as the students 
are concerned, was not applied in our schools on any noticeable 
scale until just before the start of the present century. But that is 
another story. 

Like Neo-Classicism before it, Romanticism ran its course and 
fell into extremes, produced its great works of art and literature and 
government, and left its imprint upon our lives. The world cannot 
ever be quite the same again. But the time inevitably arrived when 
what had been a heresy became a commonplace, when the conven- 
tions of the Romantic writers began to seem hopelessly old-fash- 
ioned, and the whole tradition turned suddenly quite threadbare. 

When did this occur? I think it was well started in the latter 
half of the nineteenth century, at a time when Romanticism still 
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flowered grandly but had begun to fall almost imperceptibly into 
amold. To most observers it would no doubt have seemed incredible 
to think of Romanticism as dying. Actually, the coup de grace was 
not finally delivered until the writers of the nineteen-thirties 
launched their mass attack upon individualism. As late as the first 
years of the twentieth century, most critics regarded Romanticism 
as a healthy and spreading force. The dissenters lamented this 
fact but never doubted it. T. E. Hulme, the British essayist, ex- 
pressed the fear that there might never be an end of those poets who 
seemed always “moaning and groaning about something or other.” 
What he hoped for, though he considered the hope rather vain, was 
“a period of dry, hard, classical verse,” and “a new technique, a 
new convention, to turn ourselves loose in.” Had he lived through 
World War I, or even if he had read more widely while he lived, 
he would have seen his wish fulfilled. At about the same time Henry 
Adams was proclaiming his nostalgia for the ordered and unified 
society of the thirteenth century. But long before this Gilbert and 
Sullivan had satirized the Romantic excesses in their comic operas 
and William Dean Howells in America had explicitly attacked the 
Romantic novelists for portraying mere passion in place of genuine 
feeling, for extolling power of personality and expression instead 
of common sense, and for claiming inspired genius rather than a 
normal status as hard-working artists. And in the eighteen-nineties 
the still influential Romantic writers (like Maurice Thompson and 
F. Marion Crawford) returned the attack vigorously, comparing 
Howells to a Pawnee in the Louvre. 

Had Hulme and Adams been somewhat more perceptive in their 
day, I believe they would have seen that Romanticism no longer 
could be counted a living force, that such lingering remnants as 
they observed were merely the tag ends of the tradition, and that 
the swing back to orderliness and common sense and strong social 
controls was already well started. 

Perhaps the most significant positive element in the change was 
the growing power of science. Emerson at the close of his career 
came to realize the pervading influence of scientific thought upon his 
generation. Science expanded its intellectual empire all during the 
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nineteenth century and consolidated its power in the twentieth, so 
that there is now hardly any aspect of human existence which is not 
controlled, or at least modified, by science. Interest in technology 
has pretty well replaced interest in the humanities. Led by the over- 
powering logic of Darwinism, science has effectively destroyed the 
old Romantic doctrine and concept of nature as the teacher and 
friend of man. We now treat nature more objectively, having been 
driven to see the terrors of the struggle for existence and the bloody 
maw that lies beneath her painted exterior. In its clear-cut logic, 
in its insistence upon facts, modern science has moved most thought- 
ful persons toward materialism, toward an attitude of suspicion 
with respect to the vague thing we know as the spirit. 

I suppose the early Realists, protesting as they did against the 
emotionalism, the mysticism, and the wild imaginativeness of their 
predecessors in literature, did not fully recognize the fact that they 
themselves had fallen under the spell of science. After all, they were 
only appealing for common sense. And so they went about the busi- 
ness of presenting what they considered a more truthful picture of 
human life, training their literary microscopes more and more in- 
tently upon the subject man. And they were able to show that man is 
really not what the Romantic enthusiasts pretended—not a self- 
sufficient individual whose heroic powers make him equal to the task 
of determining his own fate, but rather a clay image prodded at and 
pushed forward by mighty hereditary and social forces. They cried 
for more social controls, raking through the muck at society’s bor- 
ders to show the rottenness that lay there. As they read Freud and 
grew increasingly aware of psychology and its uses, they turned in 
the direction of psychoanalysis and an attempt at photographing the 
so-called stream of consciousness. Today, as we gaze about us in the 
middle of the twentieth century, we can see that the most widely 
read of our serious books are those which deal, directly or indi- 
rectly, with psychology and with psychological sociology. We love 
to examine ourselves. We are convinced, as our friends of the eight- 
eenth century were, that man is our proper study. Whether in fiction 
or poetry or expository prose, these works do not stir us emotion- 
ally—except, perhaps, as they arouse a feeling of disgust or shame 
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or the sense of man’s frustration. To be stirred in our emotions, we 
go to a lighter type of literature—to the scandalous or the brutally 
shocking, and the eighteenth century did exactly the same sort of 
thing. 

The application of scientific principles to social and political 
activities, meanwhile, has led increasingly toward the strengthening 
of social controls and the relative submergence of the individual. 
No longer is the individual expected to take full responsibility for 
his actions. The sociologist will tell us that man is not really a 
separate and individual being at all. He is a fragment of society, 
of the type man. We might compare him to a drop of water indis- 
tinguishably merged in the general stream of humanity. His be- 
havior depends upon the direction of the current, upon his physical 
and chemical make-up, and upon the nature of the stream bed. 
Another name for this is determinism, and according to it man 
really constitutes a mechanical product of his heredity and environ- 
ment. His behavior, therefore, cannot be blamed upon or credited 
to himself as an individual but is the responsibility of society; it 
must be controlled consciously by adequate social and political 
pressures, which alone can lead him to his ultimate good. Man is 
presumably happier and more effective when he has ceased trying 
to assert his individuality and has learned the art of adaptation to 
the conditions of society. As technology is organized by industry 
to produce useful goods, the machinery of the social order must be 
improved so as to produce useful citizens. The educational system, 
if we follow this line of thinking, becomes the agency for social 
reform, for the reconstruction of society. Government and other 
human institutions exist for the specific purpose of enforcing the 
rules and extending the controls into as many areas of life as 
possible. 

All this, of course, has been logically derived from the principles 
of Science and Realism. It is, or seems to be, common sense. Under 
the persuasion of this particular brand of common sense, especially 
where it has been applied by the Marxist, half the world has already 
lost any semblance of individual freedom and man’s highest pur- 
pose has become service to the state. But even where this disaster 
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has not occurred—for I still regard the loss of individual freedom 
as a disaster—there are many intelligent people who look upon 
freedom not as an end in itself but only as the means to an end. For 
them, the eternal quest of man is the quest for security. No true 
Romanticist could have been comfortable with such a doctrine. 

Our age is immensely practical. Its architecture is functional, 
its charitable and social activities efficiently organized, its political 
theories largely collectivistic, its literature informative and critical. 
Fiction has very nearly disappeared from our intellectual maga- 
zines. Poetry has taken a low place in our literary hierarchy, and 
what poetry we do have has lost its lyric form. Such modern philoso- 
phies as are identifiable judge all things upon a strictly human scale 
of measurement. Existentialism—to name one popular brand of the 
moment—frankly teaches that man cannot rely on God or any other 
absolute as the source of his values; he must, instead, create his own 
values and his own plan of action. While this belief seems different 
from the determinism that underlies the thinking of our social 
scientists, it nevertheless places its emphasis in the same place— 
upon man the type, upon man the symbol and fragment of his society. 
In the larger sense, our philosophies urge us inevitably toward the 
deification of man. 

The practical nature of our age causes us to admire efficiency 
and order. We abhor chaos. More and more we tend to regard the 
universe as a well-constructed and well-oiled machine—with man 
in the driver’s seat. But while we believe in technological advance, 
we are likely to consider every other aspect of the universe as having 
reached a permanent peak of development, as now fixed and static. 
Even our historians dwell upon the disappearance of the frontier 
and thus explain their belief in a final limitation upon further 
growth in the nature of man himself. The Romanticist always con- 
sidered man’s potentialities for self-development as infinite. 

Modern art, by concentrating upon abstractions, performs an 
intellectualization of nature. Its concern seems to be with technique 
far more than it is with subject; and this, I take it, is typical of the 
Classic spirit. The modern writer is likely to declare a sense of 
utter futility when called upon to fall back on his own individual- 
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ity; and he turns with a sense of obvious relief to the comfortable 
absolutes represented by the church, Marxism, and other orderly 
and authoritative systems. He may, to be sure, try bravely to pre- 
sent a bold Romantic front before a Classical world, as Thomas 
Wolfe tried. But for most of us Wolfe seems a far less fitting repre- 
sentative of our times than someone like T. S. Eliot. 

Like the eighteenth century, we believe in the supremacy of 
reason, which we call science. We try to be practical and realistic, 
and we call this common sense. Like the eighteenth century, we 
regard man as the measure of all things, and we make him our study. 
Like the eighteenth century, we distrust the individual and establish 
firm social and political controls over his life—always, of course, 
for his own good. We are vastly more interested in the here and 
now than we are in the faraway and the past. In literature we are 
predominantly critical rather than creative. 

To go back for a moment to those recent writers whom Cowley 
has brought to our attention, we can see that by their psychological 
approach and their analytical manner they betray their origins. They 
are not the vanguard of a new trend but are of our own age. 

But when and in what form can we expect a change to occur? 
The pendulum has now swung a long way in the direction of what 
we may very well call Anti-Romanticism. Inevitably it must swing 
back. Obviously, however, we should not expect to see Romanticism 
again as we once knew it, any more than we can think of going com- 
pletely back to the exact political and social organizations of the 
past. The times change, and to some extent we are the product of 
all previous ages. The Realistic tendencies of the modern period 
were superimposed on Romantic ideas, just as Romanticism itself 
was fed in part through roots in the Neo-Classical tradition. The 
Romanticist of the future cannot go home again but must build a 
new mansion from the new materials which will be laid ready to his 
hand. 

I have spoken of “the Romanticist of the future.” Perhaps this 
is not precisely what I mean, and a term like Anti-Realist might be 
somewhat better. For we must face the likelihood that to us, as to 
the eighteenth century, our avid concentration upon the study of 
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man will prove, in the long run, disillusioning. We have already 
developed a fairly strong habit of cynicism. The first evidence, 
therefore, of a fundamental change in our literary and philosophical 
pattern may easily be a new perspective toward ourselves. Once 
again we may think of man as a being in spiritual harmony with 
nature and not only as the conqueror of nature. Science itself may, 
indeed, bring about this transformation. If it were to discover, for 
example, unquestioned evidence of life on other planets—even 
forms of life superior to our own—we might well be brought to 
realize the relative weakness of the human intellect, psychology and 
sociology to the contrary. We might even begin to wonder at the 
marvels and beauties of creation. If so, objective common sense 
might cease to rule us, and we should again be able to enjoy our 
emotions and our wonder. 

The second kind of evidence I should expect amounts to a rejec- 
tion of our tendency to regard man—an4d the entire universe, for that 
matter—as a machine. That part of existence which we speak of 
(unscientifically) as the spiritual part, to which occasionally we 
pay lip service but which no modern can really understand, may 
once more have real meaning for us. When that happens, the hu- 
manities will become as important in our lives as technology. The 
incisive intellect will no longer be the only weapon for advance- 
ment in which we place our faith. We may again follow the heart. 
And perhaps we shall be able to feel, and find pleasure in our 
feelings, without analyzing them into atrophy. 

Other bits of evidence which I should watch for include the 
declassification of people from pigeonholed membership in groups 
to actual individuality. Instead of pondering how to solve the prob- 
lems of minority groups, we may begin to behave toward one another 
as mere individuals, each one being judged on his merits. I do not, 
however, believe that present movements toward internationalism 
necessarily signalize the kind of change I have been discussing. The 
internationalists of the moment appear to me to be scientific material- 
ists who merely wish to have the opportunity to reorganize society 
ona larger scale. A real sign would be the decentralization of great 
governments—a thing that seems rather unlikely for the present. 
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If such changes as these were to take place, they would be reflected 
clearly in our literature. In fact, evidences of the change might 
very well turn up in literature first, since thinking usually precedes 
action. If, some years in the future, we should begin to discover 
in our serious literature a few truly heroic and largely proportioned 
characters—not merely types, but persons—then I think we might 
fairly suspect that a change is under way. Such characters, if | am 
right, will exercise initiative and free will and will not be simply 
the predetermined and mathematically calculated products of their 
special heredity and environment. On the other hand, if literature 
were to exchange its present objective attitude toward nature for one 
of subjective sympathy—and I mean here nature primarily as a 
spiritual force—that might give us a clue. 

It may seem that I attribute all virtues to Romanticism and all 
evils to Classicism. This is hardly what I intend; for I believe 
there is good and bad in each. Furthermore, what we have at any 
given time is a blending of the two into something not quite either 
one, yet containing elements of both. 

To tread on somewhat more dangerous ground, I might venture 
the suggestion that Classicism is to be regarded as representing, in 
a way, the more feminine characteristics of human nature, and 
Romanticism the masculine. Orderliness, concern with rules and 
traditions, interest in the structure of society and in social controls, 
love of security, relative intolerance toward nonconformity, and 
reliance upon reason—these appear to me as fundamentally femi- 
nine qualities. The essentially masculine I would name as impa- 
tience with order and authority, pleasure in exploit and adventure, 
insistence upon unhampered self-expression, respect for noncon- 
formity and originality, love of change for the sake of change, and 
a tendency to submerge reason in the emotions. While I think we 
resemble the eighteenth century largely because of the present 
dominance of the feminine characteristics, I do not wish to carry 
the parallel too far. There are many pitfalls here for the unwary. 

My thesis ought not to be stretched beyond the simple idea 
which may be stated as follows: Just as the literary and artistic 
movement which we call Romanticism sprang into existence as a 
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revolt against the Neo-Classical conventions which preceded it, so 
our own age of Realism and Science grew out of revolt against 
Romanticism. It may now be time to seek for evidences of the 
reverse trend. 

These evidences, I am afraid, have not yet made themselves 
clearly apparent, though I once thought I caught a glimpse of the 
true change in some of the poetry of Robinson Jeffers. The change, 
of course, will come. While it will undoubtedly prove different from 
any movement of the past, I believe we are likely to find in it many 
of the elements which we have heretofore associated with Romanti- 
cism. Before we welcome the new, however, we must have our sur- 
feit of the present fare. The first step is disillusion. 


As I Walk in the Meadow 


James MITCHELL CLARKE 


I am above grass now; 

Grass will be above me. 

If dead could look I’d see 

Its roots downfalling like a woman’s hair 
And think, “My love is lying there 

Soft among stones.” 

She will be lying in another place 

And grassroots over my face 

Threading the bones. 
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\ : / HEN I was twelve years old my parents sent me away to 


boarding school in France. At the railroad station my 
mother held my hand while my father stood by silent and embar- 
rassed, looking up and down the train as if he were counting the 
cars. 

“Now don’t forget to cut your fingernails and remember to 
change your socks,” my mother was saying. But I was admiring 
the storm troopers in their high polished boots and Sam Brownes. 
My parents, though, did not seem to see the storm troopers at all. 
They were absent-minded as if they had left a piece of luggage 
behind, although I knew that the black suitcase with the yellow 
piping contained everything I was to take along. 

Later, looking down from the compartment onto the platform, 
my parents seemed to me so terribly small next to the storm troopers, 
my mother’s handkerchief fluttered so very white, as it does in a 
story, fluttered, grew smaller, and vanished. 


“Have we come to the battlefields yet?” I asked a gaunt man 
sitting next to me. I was peering out of the window hoping to see 
the skeletons of the dead soldiers piled high along the railroad 
tracks. 

The man looked at me sharply. “What are you talking about, 
boy?” 

“You know, the battlefields—Verdun, Chemin des Dames, 
Ypres.” I was proud of my knowledge. “My uncle was killed at 
Nancy three days before the end of the war.” 

“But that was fifteen years ago.” The man looked at me un- 
believing. Everyone else in the compartment had stopped to listen, 
dropping their newspapers on their laps, taking the cigars out of 
their mouths. 

“T thought Id just ask.” I looked at the landscape gliding past, 
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and it seemed to me that the oak trees in the shimmering dusk were 
crystallized explosions of an artillery barrage. Their foliage was 
rising in gigantic gray puffs against the evening sky. 

In my father’s study hung a photograph of my dead uncle. His 
hussar uniform buttoned to the neck had always reminded me of 
pyjamas. But he had died very gloriously in the last retreat before 
Nancy, having refused to abandon the light field guns under his 
command. All that they had found of him was his golden pocket 
watch. 

My father too had had his picture taken wearing one of those 
helmets with a little lightning rod on top, his hands on his hips, 
looking very clean-shaven and pale. He had been awarded the Iron 
Cross, first and second class, but now it had all been in vain because 
on the first of March the storm troopers had come to his store and 
had written JEW in large chalk letters on the display window. They 
had knocked down Mr. Hechheimer, the accountant. My father had 
come home looking paler than his photograph. He had called me 
to his study, and while I watched Beethoven’s death mask to see 
whether just once its eyelids would flutter, he told me with a choke 
in his voice that circumstances made it necessary that I be sent to 
a boarding school in the eastern part of France, where a close fam- 
ily friend had established himself as a druggist. He would keep 
an eye on me. 

I still remember the solid grace of the Biedermeier furniture in 
my father’s study, an atmosphere of brooding comfort over which 
the Beethoven mask hung like a thundercloud. Every object in the 
room knew its place. And now, while my father talked, he moved 
the little ivory figures on his desk and his hands seemed to say, 
Where do these things belong? At that moment I hated my father. 
Hated him for being so pale and puny. Despised him for not knock- 
ing down the storm troopers. 


From the first I had been nicknamed le boche. I was an outsider, 
ignored, repudiated. The boarding school was located in a former 
monastery, a complex of large, dirty, brown buildings, connected 
by muddy courtyards and dank cloister garth. The honeycomb of 
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monastic cells could still be seen on the ceilings of the classrooms 
and dormitories. A dome of ennui, a stale odor compounded of 
chalk dust and ink hung over the school, its oppressive weight broken 
only by the chimes of the cathedral bells on the other side of the river. 

In M. Dufour’s home room a new outrage was being prepared, 
but I was to play no part in it. Was it to be a frog in his desk drawer 
or one of those artificial, tin inkstains in his record book? I was 
consumed by curiosity and at the same time deeply humiliated. 

“Achtung,” Allari cried, “ ’Eil “Itler,’ and he held a small 
pocket comb under his nose and clicked his heels violently. The 
other boys were laughing so hard at his joke that they had to hold 
on to their desks. “Somebody tell the boche to flush himself down 
the cabinet.” 

I left the room. There’s a bomb ticking away under my desk, I 
thought—of course, I should not have told them about my uncle at 
Nancy or about my father’s Iron Cross, first and second class. The 
war was still too close—not only the men with empty sleeves that 
one saw everywhere on the streets, but also the sprawling military 
cemeteries that surrounded the town. 

The cabinets were ranged in a row, with their backs toward the 
river. How silly, I thought, you can’t even flush them. Always the 
acrid stench of urine and the banging of the cabinet doors in the 
wind and the lap-lap of the river water against the wall. I stood 
there for a long time with the cold air blowing around my legs, 
peering fixedly, unseeingly, like a cat, at some dirty word scratched 
into the masonry. The wind blew scattered cries of boys playing. 
I would punish them all, I thought. I would cut them down with my 
machine gun as they came charging across the yard. And then at 
last I would blow myself up. My mother would look very old and 
my father would stand in my place to receive the Pour le Mérite. 

Why couldn’t they let me join them in making war on M. Dufour 
and the pions? They were, after all, our enemies. 

The boredom, the sterility of our school life made for an ex- 
citing undercurrent. For we were at war. Or rather they were at 


war, for I was always excluded, and even the enemy silently acknow]- 
edged the fact. 
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Once when a firecracker had been set off almost directly be- 
neath my desk and I had jumped to my feet with fright, Dufour 
wheeled angrily and pointed in my direction. 

“Hey, you,” and as I advanced, eagerly ready to take punish- 
ment for an offense in which I had had no part, “No, not you, I mean 
Allari. Come here, you sniveling little petard.” 

I felt defeated and cheated. If only Dufour had rapped me 
across the knuckles, what a triumph. 

The enemy marched into battle in three ranks. First came the 
teachers, though they were virtually unassailable. The majority of 
them were old drillmasters, mummified beings who would address 
us as “gentlemen who have inherited a glorious classical tradition, 
et cetera, et cetera.”” Our twelve-year-old heads would bow in em- 
barrassment at these words. 

“And now, Marechand, take that potato out of your mouth and 
deign to recite Act III, scene 2, The Cid, beginning with line eight 
hundred and ten.”” And Marechand in a deep bass voice would in- 
tone Corneille’s immortal words: 

C’est peu de dire aimer, Elvire—je Vadore; 
Ma passion s’oppose 4 mon ressentiment . . . 


The teacher, now sitting in the back of the room and assiduously 
picking his nose, would wait for a lapse of memory, a slip of the 
tongue, to pounce on poor Marechand. 

In the second rank of enemies stood M. Dufour and his kind. 
Horses put to pasture, veterans of long and fruitless campaigns, 
broken-down teachers. The home rooms over which they presided 
were called waiting rooms by the students. Here we would be im- 
prisoned between breakfast and the first ringing of the school bell 
and during the interminable afternoons when the cries of the swal- 
lows, sweeping along the eaves, circling round and round the court- 
yard, would invite us to revolt. But only the plop of spitballs, which 
generations of schoolboys had shot against the honeycombed ceiling, 
falling gently, heedlessly, would break the quiet of the room. 

The students broke all the rules, engaging in a febrile under- 
ground activity, as of ants whose futile scurryings are shamelessly 
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revealed between two panes of glass. Notes were being passed backs 
and forth. Stamps, multicolored marbles, and pornographic photo- 
graphs were mutely and passionately put on the auction block. My 
services were freely used as a link in the note-passing chain, but 
although my parents’ druggist friend was liberal in my weekly 
allowance, I was never permitted to place a bid in the auctions. 

It was in the waiting room too, that most of the plots against 
the pions, the spies, were hatched. These pariahs of the French 
educational system stood in the third and most vulnerable rank of 
our enemies. They were our keepers, our guardians, our night 
watchmen. In the dormitories the pion’s bed occupied a central and 
altar-like position. From this vantage point it was the pion’s task 
to put the boys to bed. With ritualistic regularity the pions’ beds 
would be vandalized, their life made miserable. Frustrated and 
despised, they beat us frequently, and every night made us kneel 
on the cold marble floor. With heads bowed, with the cold of the 
marble floors numbing our knees, we would chant our prayers: “We 
shall never again put a mouse in M. Vallade’s bed.” And M. Val- 
lade, pimply, ascetic, would jump from one foot to the other, 
screeching in a high voice: “And now repeat after me.” And we, 
fortissimo, with abandon: “We shall never again put a mouse in 


M. Vallade’s bed.” 


I had been at the boarding school for several months when the 
pions went out on strike. The fact that their list of grievances made 
no reference whatever to our nocturnal warfare, but was based on 
such trivial grounds as the meager salary and the watered wine 
made their sudden defection seem even more cowardly. 

As the curtained altars in the dormitories remained empty, it 
fell to our home-room masters to become our jailers and to M. Du- 
four to take us on our Sunday outing. 

The great iron-studded doors swung open and we marched out 
in double file, away from the gray monastic walls of our prison, down 
the cobbled Sunday-empty streets, into a countryside fragrant with 
the bouquet of Gewurztraminer ripening on the gentle hills across 
the river. This was the kind of spring day when the swallows ex- 
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ploded in mid-air, when the valleys echoed to the crash of tenpins, 
to the clink of beer glasses. 

Dufour, a black cloak thrown over his shoulders, marched at 
the head of the column, beating a military tattoo with his walking 
stick. He marched us across the town. Past the Esplanade, the 
bandstand, the beer gardens, the buxom mothers herding their chil- 
dren before them with warning clucks, he drove us forward with 
all and more than all of his old schoolmaster ferocity out of this oasis 
of familial bliss. 

After we had crossed the bridge Dufour struck out across open 
country. The high grass brushed against our bare knees. The dew 
dampened our shoes and socks. At the edge of a wood a bevy of 
pheasants flew up from underfoot and startled us like a sudden 
fusillade. We took cover, we dispersed, the well-ordered file broke, 
danced about, and regrouped into dawdling constellations of friend- 
ship. Dufour tried to re-establish a semblance of order, he shouted 
orders and counterorders, but the shimmering leaves, the tall green 
grass, the song of the birds smothered his cries, made the threat of 
his cane a brittle thing. 

“Monsieur, I am thirsty.” 

“Monsieur, I must go to the toilet.” 

“There’s a nail in my shoe, Monsieur.” 

And as the inn nestling against the hillside came into view, the 
chorus of “Monsieur, Monsieur” overwhelmed the old schoolmaster 
altogether. 

“Monsieur Vallade always stops here.” 

“Please can we have some lemonade?” 

“Monsieur, I really must go to the bathroom.” 

The inn was surrounded by green metal tables and chairs, 
grouped about in prayerful expectation like grasshoppers. The 
innkeeper in a white apron brought out the tall luminous bottles of 
lemonade with white porcelain stoppers. By default I sat next to 
Dufour, listlessly sipping my lemonade. The boys were chatting 
and laughing, tipping forward in their chairs, whispering new 
secrets. I felt suddenly such an intense misery at my isolation in 
the midst of the sharp breezy countryside that I reached into my 
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wallet intending to look at a photograph of my parents. What 
caught my eye, however, were the crisp banknotes I had received 
that Saturday as my allowance. The bills were large and crinkly, 
showing Greek women in flowing robes surrounded by garlands of 
wheat. They had the quality of those puzzles in which one is sup- 
posed to find little Red Riding Hood hidden in the drawing of a 
dense forest. As I held the money to the light new forms emerged, 
wings of an eagle, the head of a beautiful girl, green amoeba under 
a microscope. 

Dufour looked at me oddly, and to cover my embarrassment I 
quickly turned to the innkeeper, saying, “Une biére pour M. Du- 
four.” Instantly I was shocked by my own words. The phrase 
echoed in my ears as if it had been spoken by someone else. But the 
innkeeper in the most natural way returned with a large goblet of 
rich dark beer and set it before the schoolmaster. He shrugged his 
shoulders ever so slightly, acknowledged nothing, and took a care- 
ful sip. Dufour’s bland acceptance of this reckless offering, the 
ease with which I had hurdled the barrier of the adult world, gave 
me sudden confidence. 

I went over to Allari’s table. “Say, Allari, would you like a 
beer?” My heart pounded fiercely. The black caps which had hud- 
dled close together over the table raised up. 

“Did you hear the boche?” Allari turned to the boy next to him 
in mock question. 

“See, I can pay for it,” and I held out some of the bills. Allari, 
never at a loss, lunged, but I quickly withdrew my hand. 

“No, Ill pay for it,” and I quickly went into the inn. The bil- 
liard table gleamed a poisonous green, ectoplasms of cigar smoke 
curled in the still air. The innkeeper, a patch of white, was slowly 
wiping the bar top. 

“Four beers, please.” I could hardly say the words. 

“You're quite a beer drinker, aren’t you?” 

“Oh, it isn’t for myself, it’s for my friends.” 

“Well, beer is beer and money is money,” he said. 

I blushed for him and silently laid out some of the bills on top 
of the bar. He laughed without humor, picked up the money, drew 
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four beers from the tap and said, ““You’d better tell your friends to 
come indoors, the sun might prove too strong for them.” 

“The boche is buying beer for everybody.” The word got around 
very quickly, and the boys kept crowding into the barroom. They 
stood three deep at the bar, passing the brimming glasses to those 
in the back row, spilling beer on each other. And I stood in front 
and to the side, leaning against the cool, dark wood of the bar, 
feeling suddenly calm and dark and cool as I watched them half- 
crocked milling around in the dim light. I held the reins. I held 
the money; I doled out the crisp bills, asking for my change now. 

Dufour meanwhile sat lonely as a black beetle at his grasshopper 
table, drinking quantities of beer. Some of the boys stood in the 
doorway and jeered at him sotto voce, but he did not seem to hear. 

Someone began to sing about a crocodile which had gone to 
war. Berdonneau put his arm around my shoulder and sang very 
loudly in German, 

Bier her, Bier her 
Oder ich fall um... 

“Come on,” he said, calling me by my name, “don’t stand there 
like that.” A sweet, warm glow filled my inner darkness at these 
words. 

“You speak very good German,” I lied. 

“Come on,” he said, “let’s all sing together.” 

And we sang German and French songs, the others gradually 
joining in, and smoked Gauloise Bleus and drank more beer. I was 
hot and dizzy. 

Our harmonizing was interrupted by the agonized cries of the 
innkeeper. Someone had very quietly vomited on the billiard table. 
We stood about horrified and fascinated as the innkeeper kept dab- 
bing a wet rag at the ruined felt. 

“You beer-guzzling swine!” The innkeeper had lost his head 
completely. He rushed through the room, striking out at the boys. 
Beer sloshed on the floor, there was a smell of cloth burning. 
“Sainted Madonna, they’re setting my place on fire! Get out, you 
firebugs, get out.” 

The spring air exploded around our heads as we were rushed 
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outdoors, running a gauntlet of slaps and blows. The innkeeper 
had posted himself by the door and as I scooted past he let me have 
a very particular box on the ear. I felt wonderfully elated. 

Instinctively we gathered around Dufour as the sheep crowds 
around the shepherd. But this shepherd has lost his cap, his cape 
hung awry, and his head rested on the edge of the marble-topped 
table. 

“Take your filthy brood,” the innkeeper cried, “and get out.” 

Dufour feebly tried to get to his feet, salvage his dignity, find 
his hat. He mumbled something and shuffled his feet. And then 
suddenly straightening up he said in a clear voice, “Sir, you’re 
speaking to the French Republic,” and then he collapsed again. 

Allari took old Dufour by the arm and started to drag him away. 
The old man stumbled along the road uncertainly, some of the boys 
laughed and mimicked his drunken gait, others like outriders strut- 
ted ahead, puffing passionately at their cigarettes. The slow pro- 
cession wound along the country road, Dufour supported on each 
side by a small boy. 

At a turn in the road a white blanket of crosses stretched out at 
our feet. The crosses stood row on row as far as the eye could see. 
As alpinists stumbling onto a vast glacier are blinded, so our pro- 
cession now hesitated, sobered, halted. Dufour signaled that he 
wanted to sit down and with much puffing was lowered to the grassy 
bank by the side of the road. He sat for a long time, his hand cover- 
ing his face, while we stood about, more and more uncomfortable. 
Not a living thing moved among the crosses. Then suddenly Dufour 
took his hand away and said, “I am ruined, I am ruined.’ Awk- 
wardly he fell to his knees as if to pray for the useless dead. “Don’t 
tell anyone,” he implored us, “my family . . . my position . . .” 
Tears trickled down his corroded cheeks. 

The boys’ eyes were wide with horror, those who stood near 
backed away, those who had been smoking threw their cigarettes into 
the ditch. 

“Ah, Monsieur, we won’t say anything to anybody.” 

The old man only shook his head and tears kept rolling down his 
cheeks. 
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“We promise you,” Allari cried, “‘won’t we?” as all heads 
nodded assent. 

“Promises . . . promises,” Dufour muttered. 

“We'll swear to it, we'll all swear to it.” And we swore fervently, 
frightened by the tears and by the old man’s collapse—swore that 
no one would ever learn about what had happened at the inn. 

The Sunday stroller walking along the cemetery road would 
have come upon a strange scene. A group of small boys in their 
blue uniforms gathered around an old man ina black cape kneeling 
by the roadside, swearing like a Greek chorus amid the white regi- 
ments of crosses. I was of that chorus, no longer separate. A sweet 
sense of fulfillment, of triumph, filled my whole being. I was young, 
I was strong, the crosses and Dufour were the mere instruments of 
my new-found conspiracy. 


Diminuendo 


MILDRED FIELDER 


We scoffed at size. A giant means no more 
Than matter filling space, we said. Could be 
We were mistaken. How can we restore 
Our ego, now we know a redwood tree? 
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\ \ [wen the Japanese bombed Pearl Harbor on December 7, 

1941, nearly all Americans were flat-earth thinkers, pictur- 
ing their world as it looked when rolled out flat on a map. As a 
people, we were slaves to the Mercator world and hence did not think 
in terms of great circles (the shortest distance between two points 
on our spherical earth). As a result, the United States government 
had been pouring a disproportionate share of its defense millions 
into Hawaii, pinning its hope of protection on naval fortifications. 
There were reasons for its having done so, reasons which at the 
time seemed sufficient. Alfred Thayer Mahan, great American 
authority on sea power and global naval strategy, had regarded the 
Hawaiian Islands as vital to the security of our West Coast and so 
had neglected the pivotal role of Alaska. The importance of Alaska 
had been pointed out by a number of Americans, beginning with 
Seward and continuing through General William Mitchell and 
others, but Mahan’s influence on American military thinking up to 
the time of Pearl Harbor can scarcely be exaggerated. 

The Japanese attack demonstrated that our Hawaiian defense 
was in reality a flank defense. Schooled by the Mercator system, 
we had failed to inquire as to the shortest route between the United 
States and Japan. The Japanese, too, by attacking Pearl Harbor, 
had displayed gross ignorance of America’s power center. This 
misknowledge, like our own, can be attributed in large part to the 
erroneous world view caused by maps not suitable for the needs 
of strategy in an air age. The Japanese, again like the Americans, 
seemed not to understand the basic rules of a round and shrinking 
world. Even in May of 1942 they sent a major attack force to 
Hawaii and only a diversionary force to Alaska. Had they reversed 
this procedure, no one knows how successful they might have been 
in their invasion of Anglo-America. For as early as 1941 the mod- 
ern airplane had changed our world—had knocked the rims off 
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the cylinder and squeezed the northern ends of the ocean basins 
together, thereby creating a single, undivided sphere. 

We Americans had talked a lot about living on a round earth, 
but we had not acted as though we meant it. Actually, we lived and 
acted as though the earth we were occupying was flat. Most Ameri- 
can adults, of course, had been nurtured on the map drawn by the 
Flemish cartographer, Gerhardus Mercator, in 1569, only forty- 
eight years after Magellan’s epic journey. This map, still the world’s 
best for showing true compass direction, does not show ereat-circle 
distances true to scale. Yet it almost alone was employed to give 
us our concept of world continental relationship and for centuries 
strongly influenced the naval, military, and teaching professions. 

The shortcoming of the Mercator map is that it bloats and hence 
distorts the all-important polar areas; on it all parallels and merid- 
ians are straight lines crossing each other at right angles. And areas 
immediately adjacent to the poles are shown out of all proportion 
(Fig. 1). Greenland, which actually is only about one-ninth the 
size of South America, appears to be larger. The deficiencies of 
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this projection should have been pointed out to us by our teachers, 
but in the majority of cases they were not. Hence, up to the time 
of Pearl Harbor most adult Americans thought of their world as a 
Mercator world, not realizing there was any other. 

Just why did the Mercator projection become so universally 
adopted as the accepted map of the world? Because, as said above, 
it shows true compass direction. It alone met the requirements of 
early navigation, which was confined to low and middle latitudes, 
where distortion was negligible. A ship track under a constant bear- 
ing is a straight line on this projection, and early navigators sailed 
by the wind and steered by compass. 

The tragedy of Pearl Harbor, however, made clear the need for 
a map of a new kind—one in step with the new Air Age. And such 
a map was forthcoming—the polar projection. This map shows 
the North Pole in the center and gives a globe-shaped concept of 
the earth (Fig. 2). On it the straight line connecting the center of the 


Fic. 2.—Polar azimuthal equal area projection. Williams Outline Map, Stan- 
ford University Press, Stanford, California 
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map with any other point on the globe is really a great circle. The 
areas where distortions are great are those in the Southern Hemi- 
sphere from latitude 30 to the South Pole. This is not very serious, 
however, because economically and hence politically these areas are 
marginal. Not many people live there. 

The Mercator map could not show the relationships of the great 
land masses; the polar map can. Europe and Asia are shown in 
their actual space and size relations to North America. Hence, it 
is no wonder that this polar map is being used more and more. And 
it should be. It gives a correct conception of the important Northern 
Hemisphere—the land hemisphere—which has nine-tenths of the 
world’s population and three-fourths of the habitable land. 

Until recently the Arctic was considered of little or no value. On 
the polar projection, however, one sees at once that the Arctic is no 
longer remote. One can discover from it the facts of modern history 
and the strategy of global war. The polar map encourages its users 
to develop the now sorely needed attitude of “looking north.” Re- 
cently the U.S. Defense Department announced the construction, at 
a cost of $263 million, of a full-scale, year-round base for big 
bombers at Thule, Greenland, only nine hundred miles from the 
North Pole. Trail-blazing flights have already been made, and a 
scheduled service is contemplated from Los Angeles to Copen- 
hagen by way of Edmonton and Thule, lopping eight hundred miles 
off the trip and saving four hours. Routine weather flights are now 
made several times weekly from Alaska to the North Pole and back. 
Moreover, only polar maps can show us clearly the problems of 
defense against possible military attacks by air. The polar map 
shows the Russian heartland. On the old maps our potential enemies 
seemed to be separated from us by thousands of miles of water; on 
the new map we see that the U.S.S.R. lies only across the Arctic 
from us—that Eurasia and North America are almost one. The 
kaleidoscopic development of aircraft has destroyed the Arctic’s 
isolation, which until recently was its defense. It may well be that 
the Arctic, which lies squarely between the civilization centers of the 
world, is to become the new “Mediterranean.” 

Yet millions of Americans still live as though we are as safe as 
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the Mercator projection indicates. Having gone through two devas- 
tating world wars without suffering destruction of their own coun- 
try, they have built up a belief that it can’t happen here. They do 
not realize that Kansas City, St. Louis, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, 
and Pittsburgh could be bombed almost as quickly as Seattle, San 
Francisco, New York, or Washington. This is information not 
revealed on the Mercator and other maps in common use. But it is 
revealed on a polar map. 

Figure 2 focuses attention on these three immutable facts of 
geopolitics: 

1. All the northern land masses almost join along the shores of 
the Arctic Ocean. 

2. All the world’s great industrial and military concentra- 
tions—the prime targets of strategic air forces in time of war—lie 
between latitudes 35° and 60° N. 

3. The shortest routes between the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. cross 
the Arctic area, some of them passing nearly across the North Pole, 
and hence would be followed in time of war. 


The airman is little influenced by surface conditions of climate 
and terrain—pack ice, open sea, frozen tundra, blizzard, fog. At 
17,000 or more feet, where his plane is sweeping at terrific speed, 
the meteorological conditions for flying are superior to those pre- 
vailing over most of the United States and Europe. The low tem- 
peratures are no more severe than those encountered daily in 
operations at high altitudes anywhere. “In general, with electronic 
aids to polar navigation, high aircraft and engine efficiency, and 
proficient flight crews, no special problems are involved in flights 
across the polar regions.””* 

The United States has the greatest industrial development in the 
world: with about 7 percent of the earth’s surface and 7 percent of 
its people, this country manufactures from a third to a half of the 
world’s goods. What, then, could be more effective, from the point 
of view of a hostile power, than to destroy our industrial might? 


* Bernt Balchen, “Engineering Problems in the Arctic,” The Military Engineer, 
XLIV (November-December, 1952), 426. 
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To make the situation even worse for us, American manufacturing 
is not being dispersed on a large scale; more than half of our manu- 
facturing plants and industrial workers are in fifty-three large cities 
and their suburbs. Thus, if bombers succeeded in reaching their 
destination, they could not only destroy our cities with their huge 
populations but also our industry. It is unfortunate, to put it mildly, 
that so much of our industrial capacity is concentrated in a tight 
rectangle connecting Portland, Maine, and Baltimore on the east, 
St. Louis and Baltimore on the south, St. Louis and Chicago on the 
west, and Chicago and Portland on the north. 

Our failure to disperse our manufacturing rapidly is added evi- 
dence of how little the facts of our geographical position yet mean 
to us. Regardless of what we have done and are doing to mitigate 
the dangers of bombing, North America is vulnerable to air attack. 
This was proved in Exercise Signpost, the joint United States— 
Canadian air defense exercise carried on in the summer of 1952 
when a series of large “raids” were simulated on Montreal, Toronto, 
Quebec, New York, Washington, and other urban industrial areas. 
While many of the raids were intercepted, some “enemy” raiders 
reached their targets. The exercise proved the enormous and grow- 
ing difficulties of air defense in the age of long-range bombers and 
supersonic flight. Whereas Russia is not now capable of a full-scale 
snvasion from the sea, the situation is quite possibly different by air. 

Conversely, Russian industry would be the goal of American 
airmen in case of war. General Spaatz has said, “Across the Arctic 
any industrial target is within reach of our Air Force.” But our job 
would be much greater than Russia’s. Everyone knows where most 
of our industry is situated; regarding the location of Russian indus- 
try, we know amazingly little beyond good guessing. We are, 
though, reasonably certain that Russia’s war-making potential is 
widely dispersed through numerous autonomous complexes sepa- 
rated by hundreds of miles. Dispersion of manufacturing plants 
is known to be a calculated state policy in the Soviet Union. 

Moreover, Russians have for years worked at adjusting them- 
selves and their enterprises to the stern polar milieu—all the way 
from Murmansk to the Bering Sea. They have forced the northern 
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passage so that their European Russian ports are connected with 
their Pacific ports; they have discovered great mineral deposits and 
have sponsored mass movements of people to develop them; they 
have built in the tundra port works and cities, some with popula- 
tions of 100,000 and more; they have established hundreds of 
meteorological stations, set up an unequaled network of air routes, 
and triumphed almost beyond belief in cold-land agriculture and 
stock raising. They have pushed agriculture farther north than had 
been believed possible, developing new strains of grains and other 
crops. They operate agricultural experiment stations every hundred 
miles.* 

What has this to do with the Mercator map? If our maps are 
faulty, our reasoning will be faulty, too. The polar projection 
enables us to see that the two great powers, the United States and 
the Soviet Union, face one another on opposite sides of the globe 
and map—that the Arctic Ocean is the crossroads containing the 
shortest air routes between them. Politically the Arctic has been 
transformed from an unimportant region into one of the “hot spots” 
of the present and future. The relationship between the new means 
of transportation and the map must be realized. Maps throwing 
light only on land masses and oceans no longer suffice. 

Policies of governments are determined first of all by the geo- 
graphic position of the countries concerned. It is little wonder, 
then, that our statesmen and military leaders are preoccupied with 
maps—examining and re-examining the physical and strategic rela- 
tions of country to country, for strategy demands geographical truth. 
Complete geographical truth is to be found only on the globe, 
which is, in fact, a miniature earth. The skin, however, cannot be 


* Compared with Russia’s accomplishments in the polar milieu, we and the Cana- 
dians have done little. Until recently the army had fewer than 100 men qualified to 
advise it on polar matters. Today, however, many American scholars are engaged in 
polar research. 


+ No map can take the place of the globe, for on it distance, areas, directions, and 
shapes all are accurate. It alone shows parallels and meridians in their true relations. 
On any map, if one of these qualities is accurate, the other three must be erroneous. 
Why, then, do we not use globes to a greater extent? We do not, because they cannot 
be made large enough to show detail, they are costly, they are inconvenient to handle 
and especially to carry about, and only half the earth can be seen at a given moment. 
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peeled off this miniature earth and flattened without splitting or 
stretching. Hence, any and every map must, in some measure, lie! 
And yet globes cannot serve our daily requirements. Maps have to 
be used. But a frontal assault on map traditionalism is now in 
order. A map that pictures present realities is needed, and we 
have it in the polar projection. Pearl Harbor ushered in a new 
epoch for Americans—an epoch based on the airplane and great- 
circle routes. It is imperative, therefore, that we become acquainted 
with the new Air Age maps. 


Long A 


WituuaM D. BuscHKE 


Hello, Mr. Peacock. 
No, 

Don’t shed your 
Tail. 

Ah yes, Mr. Peacock, 
We 

Hear your beautiful 
Wail. 


That’s it, Mr. Peacock, 
Strut, Mr. Peacock, 
Walk, Mr. Peacock, 
Talk, Mr. Peacock, 

By the way, Mr. Peacock, 
What is a Peacock? 
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(Continued from page 195) 
Dorro KUNIKIDA (“Spring 
Birds”), whose death occurred in 
1908, was one of the notable Japa- 
nese short-story writers of the Meiji 
era. The translator, Tsutomu Fu- 
kuda, specialized in English lan- 
guage and literature throughout his 
college course and in 1952 was ap- 
pointed assistant professor of edu- 
cation at Hirosaki University, where 
he is now teaching. 

JoHN THAYER OGILVIE (“Her 
Fear”) has recently been awarded a 
Fulbright grant for study and re- 
search at the University of London. 
He is, at the moment, completing 
work for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy at Indiana University, 
and earlier held the Elinor Frost 
Scholarship for poetry at the Bread 
Loaf Summer School of English in 
Vermont. 

Tyrus Hittway (“The Coming 
Romantic Age”) was president of 
Mitchell College, New London, Con- 
necticut, before moving to Colorado 
for the health of his young son. He 
is now on the faculty of the Colorado 
State College of Education. One of 
the founders and present secretary 
of the Melville Society, he has 
written many articles on Melville. 
JAMES MITCHELL CLARKE (“As I 
Walk in the Meadow’’) is, in his own 
words, a “so-called technical editor 
at the Navy Electronics Laboratory 
in San Diego.” Mr. Clarke is the au- 
thor of a number of books, ranging 
from Picture of Health, “a very 
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simple physiology for laymen,” to 
Luis of Guadalajara, a novel deal- 
ing with city life in Mexico. 
Luctan Marguis (“The Re- 
venge”), who makes here his first 
appearance in The Pacific Spectator, 
says of himself, “I was born in Ger- 
many, went to school in France and 
Italy, have traveled in Europe and 
the Far East—and am presently 
writing a Ph.D. dissertation in po- 
litical science at U.C.L.A.” 
MILDRED FIELDER  (“Diminu- 
endo’) is a South Dakota poet with 
a penchant for wandering around the 
West. ... “‘Diminuendo,’” she 
says, “stemmed directly from the 
‘Hansel and Gretel’ feeling that Se- 
quoia National Park produces in 
those who follow its footpaths 
through the depths of the forest.” 
“Diminuendo” is Miss Fielder’s first 
publication in The Pacific Spectator. 
C. LANGDON WHITE (“A New 
Map for Americans”) is professor 
of geography and executive head of 
the department of geography at 
Stanford University. During 1953- 
54 he has spent several months in 
Venezuela, studying the impact of 
the recent mineral developments on 
the Venezuelan economy. An earlier 
article, “Rumblings over the Andes,” 
appeared in the third volume of The 
Pacific Spectator. 

Wittram D. BuscuKe (“Long 
A”) is a lifelong Californian except 
for two years in the Navy during 
World War II. He is now living in 
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[s THE last two decades the position of verse in the United States 
has offered a curious contradiction. As many people as for- 
merly—probably more—are engaged in writing ut. Fewer and 
fewer read it—read it, that is, with enough fervor to lead to their 
buying it in books. Volumes over the signatures of some of the 
established and now aging poets, those whose names were made in 
the ’twenties, still appear and still sell. So, occasionally, does a 
volume of humorous verse. These apart, the poet is hard pressed to 
get his work between covers, let alone moved off the shelves. 

The most frequent explanation for such falling off is that con- 
temporary poetry has become so unintelligible as to repulse all but 
the puzzle lovers. A shred of truth clings to the explanation, perhaps 
more than a shred, but against wt stands an opposing fact: Even while 
sale of books declines, poets’ readings grow in numbers and in 
audience. Individuals who have not in years expended the required 
two dollars for a volume of verse pay the same sum offhand to hear a 
poet read one-fifth the content of his published book. Nor is the ac- 
ceptability of verse received through the ear as against that received 
through the eye limited to writers’ platform appearances where a 
certain gossip interest might be supposed to help. Records of read- 
ings are purchased while books lie on the shelf. 

A lasting change? The furnishings of today’s living—radio, 
television, phonograph—tend to make it so. And, if permanent, one 
quirk in taste, especially here in the United States, promises to the 
individual poet a future less constricted than his immediate past. 
Readings draw their audiences, records are bought, not indiscrimt- 
nately but chiefly when it is the writer of the verse who himself does 
the reading of it. The present trend holding, the poet is in act of 
moving back to his ancestor, the bard. 
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MANAGEMENT OF INDUSTRIAL 


by Clark Kerr 


[poostm society, quite generally, is highly disposed in 
favor of law and order. Aggressive conflicts between capital and 
labor are considered both largely unnecessary and undesirable. 
It is often suggested that carefully devised mediation machinery 
administered by skilled practitioners can be effective in greatly 
reducing such conflict. This paper is concerned with this series of 
attitudes and beliefs. It advances the contrary theses that aggres- 
sive industrial conflict, in one form or another, cannot be elimi- 
nated and can only be suppressed very temporarily; that such con- 
flict, provided it takes place within certain broad rules of the game, 
can serve important social functions; and that tactical mediation, 
which will be defined a little later, has limited value in reducing 
ageressive conflict. Strategical mediation will be presented as being 
more effective, but also more difficult to apply. 

Organized groups, like individuals, may develop four general 
types of relationship one toward another. They may isolate them- 
selves; they may co-operate, voluntarily or involuntarily; they may 
compete; or they may enter into conflict with each other. Each of 
these types of relationship has, of course, its subtypes and its de- 
grees, and any single relationship may be a combination of two or 
more of these generalized types. Competition and conflict are dis- 
tinct types of relationship, although they do bear some similarity to 
each other. In competition, two or more parties seek to gain reward 
from a third party or parties. Thus, two automobile manufacturers 
may compete for the consumer’s dollar. In conflict, two or more 
parties seek to gain from each other. Thus, a union may seek to 
transfer prerogatives from management to itself. Conflict, by its 
very nature, is likely to be more personal, more intense, more de- 
structive than competition. 


“ Adapted from a paper presented to the Second Congress of the International 
Sociological Association, Liége, Belgium, August 1953. A more technical version of this 
paper will appear in the November issue of the American Journal of Sociology. 
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Labor-management relations are a classic form of conflict. Ex- 
cept possibly where joint collusive arrangements against consumers 
are entered into (and even here there is likely to be conflict over the 
division of the spoils), organized labor and management are pri- 
marily engaged in sharing between themselves what is, at any one 
moment of time, a largely given amount of income and power. The 
more the one gets or keeps, the less the other has. 

Conflict between organized labor and management is more than 
an expression of irrationality or ill will. Given a rational reaction 
of each party to the other and mutual good will (and the two are 
not necessarily always compatible), conflict is still inherent in the 
situation for at least four reasons. 

1. The desires of the parties are more or less unlimited, while 
the means of satisfaction are limited. Wages can never be as high 
as workers desire, nor profits or salaries as owners or managers 
might wish; yet the money available for distribution between the 
contending claimants is always limited in the short run. The power 
to make those decisions lying within the orbit of an economic enter- 
prise is also finite. Given the survival of both parties, they must 
share it in some fashion and neither can ever be entirely happy with 
the distribution; for so long as the other has any power at all, it can 
make unsatisfactory decisions. 

2. Someone manages and someone is managed and this is an 
eternal opposition of interest, which may be made bearable but can 
never be eliminated in a complex, industrial society. 

3. Industrial societies are dynamic. Even if a certain distri- 
bution of income and power could be devised which in a given situa- 
tion was not subject to controversy (though this seems unlikely), the 
situation itself will change—because of new regulations by the 
state, changed expenditure patterns of consumers, higher costs of 
raw materials, a reduced value of the monetary unit, increased real 
sncome for a comparable group elsewhere—and the parties will 
need to seek a new allocation of income and power. 
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4. If management and labor are to retain their institutional 
identities, they must disagree and must act on this disagreement. 
Conflict is essential to survival. The union which is in constant and 
complete agreement with management has ceased to be a union. It 
has destroyed itself—and the same is true for management. Insti- 
tutional, like individual, independence is asserted by acts of criti- 
cism, of contradiction, of conflict, of competition. 

Thus, labor-management conflict flows inevitably from the un- 
satiated desires of men, the need to adapt to changed conditions 
in one fashion or another, and the drive for institutional separate- 
ness. In the cultural context of democratic societies there are 
sources of conflict, and organized groups can make decisions which 
translate their discontents into action against another party. 

Industrial conflict has more than one aspect, for the manifesta- 
tion of hostility is confined to no single outlet. Its means of ex- 
pression are as unlimited as the ingenuity of man. The strike is 
the most common and visible expression. But conflict with the 
employer may also take the form of peaceful bargaining and griev- 
ance handling, of boycotts, of political action, of restriction of out- 
put, of sabotage, of absenteeism, of personnel turnover. Even the 
strike itself is of many varieties. It may involve all the workers, 
or only key men. It may take the form of refusal to work overtime 
or to perform a certain process. It may even involve such rigid 
adherence to the rules that output is stifled. 

These several kinds of actions are alternatives to each other. 
Knowles has shown recently* that in England absenteeism and 
strikes seem to be substitutes for each other, as are also trade union 
expenditures on strikes and on political action. In Sweden, where 
strikes during a contract are illegal, the “masked strike” takes the 
place of the open strike. 

These several forms of contention may be broadly divided into 
diplomatic—such as bargaining and grievance handling—and ag- 
gressive—such as the strike, the boycott, or restriction of output. 
In a democratic nation, where the coercive power of the state against 


1K. G. J. C. Knowles, Strikes—A Study in Industrial Conflict (Oxford: Basil 
Blackwell, 1952), pp. 210-11 and Appendix A, pp. 225-26. 
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individuals and groups is limited, some forms of aggressive con- 
flict cannot be effectively stopped, except for very short periods. 
Even in time of war, strikes cannot be entirely prohibited; and it 
is even more difficult to arrest restriction of output, or the planned 
absenteeism or quitting of key men. 

Aggressive industrial conflict is not wholly evil. It does lead 
at times, it is true, to grievous injury to the parties themselves or to 
third parties, but the costs are frequently greatly exaggerated. 
Man-days lost owing to industrial disputes are far fewer than losses 
from unemployment or illness. In the industrialized and demo- 
cratic nations, they currently average about one-half man-day per 
year for all nonagricultural employees. Against these and other 
costs must be reckoned the gains, for aggressive industrial conflict, 
like conflict generally, has a positive role. First, out of aggressive 
conflict, or its latent possibility, comes the resolution of many dis- 
putes. The strike and the lockout and the threat to strike and lock- 
out are means for inducing agreement—out of war or the threat of 
war comes the settlement of controversies. It is through such aggres- 
sive conflict or its potentiality that the parties find the bases for 
continued association and acceptance of each other. Collective bar- 
gaining and grievance handling are the more effective because of 
the more violent alternatives at hand. 

In the absence of aggressive conflict, controversies would be 
much longer drawn out since there would be no decisive terminal 
point, and the absence of a settlement can be costly, too, in in- 
creased irritability and tension between the parties. Fortunately, 
unlike war between nations, aggressive conflict between labor and 
management cannot last too long or harm the parties too much, 
since they have limited staying power and can only survive indi- 
vidually as they survive jointly. 

Second, conflict, and particularly open conflict, reduces ten- 
sions. In modern industrial society the sources of unrest and hos- 
tility are enormous. The strike provides an outlet for them when 
they are so severe as to require forceful expression. As in the 
ancient Greek tragedies, reconciliation follows more easily if retri- 
bution has preceded. In a sense, thus, strikes are constructive when 
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they result in the greater appreciation of the job by the worker and 
of the worker by management. It is a not uncommon occurrence 
for productivity to rise after a strike. The chance to rebel against 
the other party on occasion establishes the independence of the 
group and of the individual, makes acceptance of the surrounding 
social system easier, and, therefore, can make a net addition to 
satisfaction and to production. The “five and dime” revolution can 
be readily absorbed into a flexible social system. 

Third, out of the conflict of management and union—and this 
on occasion may involve aggressive action—the worker is better 
served. As each competes for his loyalty, his interests are advanced. 
Further, this conflict protects him from domination. In its absence, 
one or the other organization might become too powerful for him to 
retain a minimum of personal liberty. Management and union 
check and balance each other. 

This is not to advance the notion of violence for violence’ sake 
or the idea that unlimited antagonism is desirable. Rather it is to 
argue for the Golden Mean, for some reasonable combination of 
conflict, even aggressive conflict, and of co-operation between the 
extremes of anarchy and complete collaboration; and against the 
view that there should be a unitary solution to the worker-manage- 
ment relationship, that a monistic organization including both is 
desirable, that conflict should be entirely suppressed. Limited an- 
tagonism serves a social purpose. 

If industrial conflict is natural, if it may take several forms, 
including aggressive ones, and if, in reasonable amounts and re- 
stricted expressions, it serves the welfare of society, then certain 
conclusions follow. 

First, there are no Utopian solutions which will bring universal 
industrial peace through better understanding and more effective 
systems of communication, or through the application of the science 
of semantics to clarify the meaning of words, or even through better 
mediation machinery or more skilled mediators, or through any 
other special device. 

Second, if industrial dissatisfaction will out and cannot be en- 
tirely suppressed in the long run, then a realistic choice should be 
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made as to the forms of its expression. In the industrial field, col- 
lective bargaining and the normal strike, which is its natural com- 
panion, are probably the most satisfactory forms. They take place 
in the open and can be handled effectively and in a disciplined 
fashion between the two parties. A conflict of this sort is more sub- 
ject to compromise than one on a larger scale in the political arena; 
more subject to a definitive solution than organized absenteeism or 
restriction of output or sabotage. Industrial conflict should be ac- 
cepted as a natural concomitant of an industrial society and should 
be channeled along constructive lines, in order to protect individual 
groups and the social fabric from injury by the destructive possi- 
bilities which are also inherent in conflict. 

Between the desire to oppose another party and an attack 
against that party lies a decision to act. We shall be concerned 
here primarily with decisions to undertake aggressive conflict (spe- 
cifically the strike) since it is such decisions, rather than those to 
pursue diplomatic conflict, which involve the most important cal- 
culations of prospective gain and prospective cost. The decisions 
may be grouped under three major categories, rational, nonrational, 
and irrational, although there are, of course, many mixed cases. 

Rational decisions are those which stem from true knowledge 
of the situation and are founded on a recognized purpose. They 
may, in turn, relate to “real” or “induced” conflict or some com- 
bination of both. Real conflict exists where the principals (the 
owners and the workers) have a purpose to be served by the action 
taken; induced conflict, where the representatives (managers of 
enterprises or of employers’ associations and union officials) have 
an end to be gained by conflict, although the principals do not, for 
membership and leadership are seldom unitary. In the former type, 
the group is acting rationally; in the latter, the leaders are. Real 
conflict is likely to stem from three desires: a desire for more power 
or income for the group; a desire to strengthen the organization, or 
perhaps to initiate it, through the common experience of external 
combat; and a desire to vent generalized dissatisfaction and relieve 
strain, perhaps taking the form of a “quickie” strike. 

Induced conflict normally stems from the desire of a repre- 
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sentative to strengthen his position directly by demonstrating his 
importance to the organization or his superiority over a rival, or 
indirectly by invigorating the organization to offset apathy or to 
counter the efforts of a competing group. External combat is chosen 
as a device for settling internal difficulties. It may seem strange 
to prefer external troubles to internal but this is often a quite 
rational choice. The external conflict is usually more open to ac- 
ceptable compromise than the internal one which is either to be 
won or lost; and the cost of the external conflict is largely borne 
by others. Such conflict is normally induced on one side only, but, 
where the leaders on both sides have become sophisticated and pro- 
fessional, they may agree tacitly or explicitly that conflict would 
serve their respective purposes and they may even negotiate in 
advance the nature and duration of the conflict and the terms on 
which it will be concluded. 

Nonrational decisions differ from rational decisions because of 
lack of full knowledge. The conflict has a purpose according to 
the knowledge available, but the knowledge is faulty. There may be 
a misunderstanding of the actions or intent of the other party, or 
false estimates of the result of the conflict, or improper calcula- 
tions of the costs to be incurred, for example. The leaders are more 
likely to be rational than the members, but may be unable to re- 
strain their nonrational citizenry. 

Irrational decisions are those which are wild, aimless, purpose- 
less. This type of decision is quite rare where bargaining relation- 
ships are well established. 

In time, as experience accumulates and organizations become 
more bureaucratic and less responsive to their constituencies, non- 
rational conflict probably decreases and induced conflict probably 
increases. 

Faced by conflict, each party to it has three broad alternative 
responses. It may withdraw. It may seek to destroy or dominate 
the other party. It may accept the adversary more or less perma- 
nently, adjust itself to the fact of conflict, and adapt itself to live 
with conflict. Labor-management conflict is of a special sort be- 
cause, by and large, only the third alternative—accommodation— 
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is a realistic one. Withdrawal is hardly possible and certainly not 
likely. The union and the company have, in a sense, the same rank 
and file—for the employees of the company and the members of the 
union are the same individuals. One or the other party can with- 
draw only by abandoning its members, and this means extinction, 
except for such instances as a company’s moving its location and 
recruiting a new labor force. 

Destruction or domination of the other party is not common 
in the cultural context with which we are here concerned, although 
it can and does happen. Companies have broken unions or have 
turned them into appendages of management, and unions have 
broken companies—although rarely—or have subdued them—and 
this is not so rare where a powerful union faces small employers. 
Generally, however, the surrounding society gives some protection 
to each party in the preservation of its individual sovereignty. The 
common situation is continuation of a degree of conflict, whether 
substantial or minimal, and acclimatization of each party to a mi- 
lieu of conflict. 

Industrial relations differ from international relations quite 
sharply in this regard as :n others. Two nations, if in conflict, have 
a wider range of possible choices. With separate constituencies, 
they can withdraw from each other and still survive. Also, domi- 
nation or destruction of the opponent is a more likely possibility 
since there is no external society with comparatively overwhelming 
power to protect the individual sovereignty of each party. Thus, 
control and structuring of conflict to make it mutually bearable are 
less likely. Both ends and means are more unlimited. 

In industrial relations, where the parties must live together 
indefinitely in some degree of conflict, they almost universally 
establish, formally or informally, some rules of the game to limit 
the conflict, or they accept establishment of such rules by the state. 
These rules normally protect the survival of both parties, reduce 
the potential injury to each of them, introduce some predictability 
into the actions of each, and protect third parties from undue harm. 
The employer, for example, may forgo the use of strikebreakers, 
the discharge of strikers, the black list. The union may forgo 
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sabotage, the boycott of products, violence against officials of the 
company. Together they may limit the initiation of conflict to stated 
intervals or to stated subjects, and they may specify the successive 
steps it will follow. The state may intervene to forbid violence or 
to enforce contracts during their term of life. The development 
of these rules is of the greatest importance and over time they tend 
to become more complex and rigid, until conflict may become quite 
stylized and perhaps even ceremonial. Such fully developed rules 
remove much of the cost to the parties and much of the impact on 
the public at large. Warfare is neither constant nor unrestricted. 

These responses to conflict affect mediation in at least two ways. 
First, mediation appears always to be successful. Given the neces- 
sity and usually the urgent necessity of agreement, since aggressive 
conflict is so costly to both sides, all disputes end at some point— 
all strikes are concluded. Perhaps no agency of government can 
post such a record of constant success as its mediation service, and 
few mediators ever fail. Contrariwise, mediation might be said to 
make little or no contribution in the sense that all disputes would 
be settled sometime without outside intervention. In fact, there is 
no accurate quantifiable test of its efficiency. Second, much media- 
tion, where relations are well established, is quite ceremonial. The 
mediator enters the case as a matter of established practice or as 
proof proffered by the leaders to their constituencies on both sides 
that they carried on a bona fide dispute and did not yield too soon 
or too much. In either event, the participation of the mediator 
may be quite perfunctory. Mediation is part of the game, but not 
an essential part. 

Guidance by a third party to an acceptable accommodation is 
the essence of mediation, which thus stands midway between con- 
ciliation (adjustment of a dispute by the parties themselves) and 
arbitration (decision by a third party). Mediation, traditionally, 
involves the intervention of a third party into a particular dispute. 
This will be called “tactical” mediation. It is third-party participa- 
tion in a situation which is already given. “Strategical” mediation 
consists, instead, of the structuring of the situation itself, of the crea- 
tion of a favorable environment within which the parties interact. 
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The purpose of tactical mediation is to bring existing nonviolent 
conflict between the parties to a mutually acceptable result so there 
will be no need for it to become violent, or to end ongoing violent 
conflict by agreement on the disputed matters or by transfer to the 
utilization of nonviolent means. Strategical mediation aims in- 
stead at reducing the incidence of conflict and channeling it along 
nondestructive lines of development. 

Tactical mediation is a particularly appealing method of re- 
ducing industrial conflict. It is simple to apply. It relies on per- 
suasion rather than force. It is almost universally supported, at 
least at the verbal level. But what contribution, in fact, can a tacti- 
cal mediator make to the resolution of a conflict which the parties 
cannot provide for themselves? The parties will usually be more 
familiar with the situation and have the greater incentive. Viewed 
analytically, these are the major potential contributions. 

Reduction of irrationality.—The mediator can assist the parties 
toward a more rational mood by giving the individuals involved an 
opportunity to vent their feelings to him, by keeping joint discus- 
sions away from the level of personal recriminations, by drawing 
the attention of the parties to the objective issues in dispute and 
to the consequences of aggressive conflict. 

Removal of nonrationality.—The mediator can aid the parties 
in reaching a full appreciation of reality by clarifying the inten- 
tions of the parties toward each other, the issues in controversy, and 
the pertinent facts, and by leading each party to accurate calcu- 
lations of the cost of aggressive conflict and of the prospective re- 
sults of such conflict. Quite commonly each party, particularly 
when collective bargaining is new to it, underestimates these costs 
and overestimates the potential gain. The mediator can often bring 
a truer estimate of the strength of the opposite party and a truer 
expectation of the outcome than is available initially. 

Exploration of solutions.—Not only can a skilled mediator help 
the parties explore solutions which have occurred to them inde- 
pendently, but he can create new solutions around which positions 
have not yet become fixed. In collective bargaining, as elsewhere, 
there are several means to the same end and some of these means 
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will be less abhorrent to the opposite party. The mediator can assist 
in finding those solutions where for a given cost to one party the 
advantage of the other is maximized, or, phrased reversely, where 
a certain gain for one party can be secured at the minimum cost 
to the other. 

Assistance in the graceful retreat—All, or almost all, collec- 
tive bargaining involves some retreat by both parties from their 
original positions. The union normally asks for more than it ex- 
pects ultimately to receive and the employer offers less than he 
expects ultimately to concede. There are at least two major reasons 
for this. First, neither party is likely to know exactly what the 
best offer of the other party will be. Thus, it is only prudent to 
make one’s own original demand well below or well above the most 
likely level of concession of the opponent to avoid any chance of 
having forgone a possible gain. Second, to insist to the end on the 
original proposal is almost an unfair labor practice, under the rules 
of the game, for it denies the other party the opportunity of forcing 
some concession and thus claiming a victory of sorts. 

Normally both parties must retreat from their original posi- 
tions, and much of the fascination of collective bargaining is in the 
tactics of retreat. Each party seeks to discover and profit from the 
best offer of the other without disclosing and having to concede his 
own. The mediator can assist the retreat in at least three ways. 
First, he can call the parties together. Particularly when a strike 
is in process, neither side may wish to request negotiations for fear 
it will betray a sense of weakness. The mediator can help avoid 
such embarrassment by issuing the call. 

Second, he can act as a go-between on the making of offers. 
Not only is it unwise to retreat a step without getting the other party 
to retreat a step also, but any open retreat at all may be unwise if 
it appears no agreement may be reached, for then the parties may 
wish to resume their original positions unencumbered by face-to- 
face concessions. The mediator can speed up the retreat for both 
sides by making it more revocable, since he seems to be making the 
suggestions rather than the parties themselves. 

Third, he can help “save face.” The mere entrance of a medi- 
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ator is a face-saving device. In collective bargaining there are no 
really objective tests of the performance of the representatives of 
each side; yet their constituencies seek to test them and they seek 
to justify their stewardship. Appearances thus are important. One 
proof of capable stewardship in negotiations is that the results are 
as good as or better than those achieved in similar situations else- 
where; another is that concessions were wrung from the opposite 
party; another is that an elected negotiating committee partici- 
pated in the negotiations; and another is that the controversy was 
so hard fought that a mediator had to be brought in. 

But a mediator may do more than put in an appearance; he 
may make recommendations, perhaps even public recommenda- 
tions (as in the case of a so-called fact-finding board). A party can 
sometimes accept such recommendations, particularly if they come 
from a person of prestige, when it could not make a similar offer 
itself or accept such an offer from the other party. 

Raising the cost of conflict—A mediator may also raise the 
cost of conflict to one or both parties as an inducement to settle by 
bringing or threatening to bring public wrath down on their heads, 
by persuading their allies to withdraw their support, by threatening 
retribution (or reward) from government or customers oF some 
other source, by going behind the backs of the representatives to 
reach and influence the principals in favor of a settlement. These 
tactics are not normally pursued and are usually reserved for only 
the most crucial cases of great public concern. The mediator mas- 
querades as a friend of the parties and particularly of their repre- 
sentatives with whom he has face-to-face dealings, and these are 
the acts of an enemy. Moreover, no mediator who employs such 
tactics is long acceptable as a mediator. 

Some disputes are not subject to a mediation settlement short 
of aggressive conflict, regardless of the skill of the mediator. There 
are situations where aggressive conflict has positive values in it- 
self—where there is some institutional gain from such conflict, 
such as a larger or more devoted membership; where the leaders 
need an external war to improve their internal positions; where one 
or both parties want to “burnish the sword”; where an employer 
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may wish to use a strike to get rid of excess stocks or may encourage 
a strike during a slack period so that one during a peak period will 
be less likely; where an employer uses a strike as an excuse for 
raising prices or for withholding production until a more favorable 
tax period arrives; where one or the other party seeks to further 
some end, most likely political, external to the relationship; or 
where a strike is desired as a relief from tension. A strike for 
strike’s sake must run its course. A particularly difficult con- 
troversy to mediate, strangely enough, is one where the costs of 
aggressive conflict to each party are enormous. Then any one of 
many solutions is better than a strike, and the process of narrowing 
these possible solutions to a single one is an arduous task. 

While several important types of dispute are not susceptible 
to effective mediation at all, short of aggressive conflict, mediation 
does undoubtedly settle some controversies peacefully. Yet there 
is no convincing evidence that tactical mediation has had much of an 
effect in reducing the totality of aggressive industrial conflict. 
Strikes seem to go their own way, responsive to other more per- 
suasive forces. To understand the role of mediation we must exam- 
ine not only the internal characteristics of situations, but also the 
external environments within which they arise. 

A strike is not an isolated event, a solitary episode. It occurs 
within a given social context, a surrounding economic and political 
environment. The major variations in the incidence of such conflict 
relate not to the efficacy of the direct ministrations to the conflict, 
such as tactical mediation, but to the total milieu within which it 
arises. Fewer strikes are experienced in Sweden than in the United 
States, and in the garment industry than in coal mining, not because 
tactical mediation is more skilled in Sweden than the United States 
or in one industry than another, but rather because of the differing 
surrounding environments. Aggressive industrial conflict varies 
greatly from nation to nation, industry to industry, firm to firm, and 
time to time. Which situations are most conducive to nonviolent, 
and which to violent conflict? 

Strategical mediation is concerned with the manipulation of 
these situations and thus with factors quite external to the parties 
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themselves. From one point of view, society is a huge mediation 
mechanism, a means for settling disagreements between rival claim- 
ants—taxpayers and recipients of benefits, buyers and sellers, pro- 
ponents of opposing political ideologies—so people may live to- 
gether in some state of mutual tolerance. Some societies mediate 
their disagreements, through their markets, their courts, their politi- 
cal processes, more effectively than do others. Society in the large 
is the mediation machinery for industrial as well as other forms 
of conflict. 

Two recent studies demonstrate the crucial relationship of the 
environment to industrial conflict. The first’ investigated the strike 
proneness of industries in eleven nations and found that some indus- 
tries (like mining and longshoring) universally evidenced a high 
propensity to strike and others (like clothing and trade) a low pro- 
pensity. The second study® summarized the environmental charac- 
teristics of a series of industrial plants in the United States noted 
for their industrial peace and concluded that these plants all fell 
within a definable environmental setting. From these and other 
recent studies,* the social arrangements which seem in the long run 
generally most favorable to nonviolent industrial conflict, within 
the cultural context of democratic societies, may be set forth as 
follows. 

Integration of workers and employers into society—To the 
extent that workers and employers consider themselves primarily 
citizens with roughly equal status, privileges, and opportunity, the 
sting is taken out of their special relationship. The greater the 
social mobility, the more mixed in membership the various social 
associations, the more heterogeneous the community in its occu- 


2 Clark Kerr and Abraham Siegel, “The Inter-Industry Propensity to Strike—An 
International Comparison,” to be published by the Society for the Psychological Study 
of Social Issues in a volume on Industrial Conflict, edited by Robert Dubin, Arthur 
Kornhauser, and Arthur Ross (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1954.) 

3 Clark Kerr, “Industrial Peace and the Collective Bargaining Environment,” in 
Fundamentals of Labor Peace, A Final Report by the Committee on the Causes of 
Industrial Peace Under Collective Bargaining, Case Study No. 14 (Washington, Dita 
December 1953). aa 

4 Arthur M. Ross and Donald Irwin, “Strike Experience in Five Countries, 1927- 
1947: An Interpretation,” Industrial and Labor Relations Review, April 1951; and 
Knowles, Strikes—A Study in Industrial Conflict. 
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pational composition, the more accepted the institutions of work- 
ers, and the more they participate in general community life, the 
more secure the worker is in his job, and the more skilled he is, the 
less will be the violent industrial conflict in the long run. 

Stability of the society—The incidence of strikes is directly 
related to major changes in the operation of the society—particu- 
larly to the business cycle and wars. Each major economic or 
political change creates a new situation for the parties and they 
must adjust their relationship to it, often in a trial of strength. 
Similarly, unusually rapid growth or decline of an industry or 
technological change in it is likely to raise problems in a form 
which invites a violent solution. The parties normally can adjust 
more peacefully to gradual than to precipitous change. 

Ideological compatibility —The attitudes of people and groups 
toward each other and their over-all orientation toward society 
affect industrial relationships. Where people believe in brotherly 
love or the equality of man, for example, their disagreements will 
be fewer, less sharp, and more amenable to easy compromise. 
Where, however, they believe in the inevitable opposition of classes, 
in the rapacity of other men, then violent industrial conflict is more 
likely. The perspectives of men, it should be noted, are not unre- 
lated to their actual experiences in their social environments. 

Secure and responsive relationship of leaders to members.— 
For the minimization of violent industrial conflict, it is desirable 
that leaders be relatively secure in their positions and responsive to 
their constituencies. Security of position, on the union side, for 
example, means lack of intense rivalry for leadership and solidarity 
of the organization against defection of its members or attack by a 
rival group. When the leaders are under pressure directly or in- 
directly, they may respond by encouraging an external war. Vested 
interests in conflict may be particularly damaging when the leaders 
make the decisions but the members pay the costs. Under these 
conditions the leaders will seek to assure the irrationality or non- 
rationality of the members. 

At the same time, leaders should be responsive to their con- 
stituencies, otherwise they may make aggressive use of the organ- 
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ization as a means to an end external to the life of the organization, 
or by their neglect they may encourage internal revolt, with its 
repercussions. It is relatively easy in many mass organizations for 
the leadership to exploit the membership in one fashion or another. 
The proper combination of security and responsiveness of leader- 
ship is not always readily attainable, for these two requirements 
point in somewhat contrary directions. 

The dispersion of grievances.—The mass grievance, one which 
is held by many people in the same place at the same time against 
the same antagonist, grows and feeds on itself. Society more readily 
can accommodate and adjust the small grievance. Thus, it is help- 
ful if discontent can find several outlets—individual quitting of 
jobs and political expression, for example, as well as organized 
economic action; if it is directed against several individuals and 
groups—the merchant, the landlord, the state, for example—rather 
than against an employer who also provides housing, retail facili- 
ties, law enforcement, as is frequently the case in the coal-mining 
industry; if it coagulates into small lumps by craft, by firm, by 
industry, rather than over the whole society; if it finds expression 
a little at a time, rather than in a single explosion; if it can be 
blunted by the imposition of relatively impersonal laws and rules 
standing between the parties, on the basis of which decisions can 
be made which flow not alone from the parties in controversy but 
from less volatile sources; if it finds expression in several stages 
through appeal or through periodic reopening of questions and if 
it seldom encounters a final barrier to its voicing; if freedom to 
act and react is constantly preserved. At the opposite extreme is 
the mass grievance against a single source of power, subject to a 
single personal decision. 

Structuring the game.—As we have seen above, rules which 
reduce the risks of the parties and limit the means they may employ, 
without unduly stifling the conflict, can make a substantial con- 
tribution to nonviolent resolution of controversy or can mitigate 
the destructive consequences of violent conflict. Rules which guar- 
antee the independent sovereignty of each party, which raise the 
cost of fighting (as does multi-employer bargaining), which set 
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some fairly precise norm for the settlement (as does the “pattern 
bargain’’), which prohibit use of certain provocative means of com- 
bat, which limit conflict to intermittent periods, which confine the 
subjects for disagreement to some reasonable area at any one time— 
all these aid the nonviolent settlement of industrial disputes. The 
rules of the game aid rationality—knowledge of costs and conse- 
quences—and thus diplomatic resolution of controversies. Fortu- 
nately in industrial relations, contrary to international relations, 
these rules are enforceable by society if not accepted by the parties 
voluntarily. 

These are not easy prescriptions, although all of them are poten- 
tially subject to some utilization. 

Industrial conflict, then, may be affected at three crucial points: 
first, by reducing the sources of mutual discontent; second, by 
affecting the process by which decisions to act are made, either by 
reducing the power to make such decisions (through control of one 
party by the other or of both by the state) or by facilitating the 
making and implementing of decisions to act nonviolently; and 
third, by channeling the conflict along the least destructive lines. 
Tactical mediation is concerned with the latter part of point two; 
strategical mediation with points one and three. I would suggest 
that strategical mediation, by the advance creation of favorable 
situations, can make the greater contribution to the minimization 
of aggressive industrial conflict and particularly of its most socially 
harmful aspects. 
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Poets die young— 

Wisely they choose the hour 

To leave the word unsaid, the song unsung, 
The dew upon the flower, 

To ring the curtain down upon the play 
And softly steal away. 


Poets live young, die young 

So let us make 

A wreath for Keats, 

A song for Shelley’s sake. 

Let us not mourn them 

But with love recall 

The songs that were their legacy 
To you, to me, 

In truth 

A gift to all, 


A heritage of loveliness untold. 


How should a poet, born to youth, 
Grow old? 
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I THE history of philosophy Spain has never had the outstand- 
ing role she has had in political history and in the history of 
literature and painting. If in our century Spain is in the forefront 
of the countries representing the world’s globus philosophicus, this 
is mainly the merit of two outstanding men: Miguel de Unamuno 
and José Ortega y Gasset. 

The ways by which these two thinkers reinvigorated philosophi- 
cal thought in Spain were quite different. The one—Unamuno, 
who was born in 1864 and died in 1936—acted mainly as a chal- 
lenger and disturber of spiritual inertia, creating intellectual unrest 
and inviting his compatriots to new adventures of the spirit. Just as 
Nietzsche did, Unamuno liked to look into the face of those who 
are asleep. “The greater part of my work,” he wrote, “has always 
been to disquiet my neighbors, to rob them of heart’s ease.’ 

Ortega y Gasset, on the other hand, has acted rather as a sys- 
tematic educator of his nation’s élite. Born in 1883, and still alive, 
this thinker has led two generations of Spaniards in the rigorous 
methods of systematic philosophical thought, bringing at the same 
time their philosophical knowledge to the level of modern times. 
If Unamuno began to spread the knowledge of Kierkegaard’s work 
in Spain and Latin America as early as 1907—he learned Danish 
and read the father of existentialism in the original—Ortega y Gas- 
set opened to his people the treasures of modern German philosophy 
at a time when it was still unknown in other countries, especially in 
America. Thanks to the tremendous number of translations pub- 
lished by Ortega’s Biblioteca de Ideas del Siglo XX, and to his 
publications in the Revista de Occidente of Madrid, Spanish and 
Latin-American philosophers are much better trained in modern 
German philosophy than those of any other country. 

Ortega, however, is not only an interpreter and follower, but 


1 Unamuno, Essays (New York, 1952), p. 159. 
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also an important forerunner of contemporary German and French 
ideas, and the same can be said of Unamuno. Julian Marias, a 
remarkable Spanish philosopher of the younger generation, is right 
in insisting that it was his country which, in the early years of the 
twentieth century, anticipated many of the ideas known today under 
the name of existentialism.” 

Salvador de Madariaga saw in Unamuno Spain’s Dostoevski, 
the man who tried to strengthen his compatriots’ roots in their native 
earth; and he called Ortega Spain’s Turgenev, for like this Rus- 
sian writer, Ortega tried to bring his countrymen within the cur- 
rents of thought prevailing in the rest of Europe. There was in- 
deed in Unamuno something of that strange mixture of a national 
and religious traditionalist and of a revolutionary which could be 
found in Dostoevski. But to me, certain similarities between Una- 
muno and Nietzsche seem more striking, in spite of the great dif- 
ference in their philosophies. Both Nietzsche and Unamuno were 
dynamic personalities, convinced of their prophetic mission. Both 
suffered deeply under the tragic antagonism between life and 
reason. Even in their outward life conditions we find striking analo- 
gies: both Nietzsche and Unamuno were philosophers who did not 
teach philosophy but were professors of Greek—the one at the 
University of Basel, the other at that of Salamanca. Both devoted 
almost all their writings to philosophy, but without creating sys- 
tems. Outstanding literary geniuses, they presented their philoso- 
phies in the form of essays written in masterly prose, or expressed 
them in great poetry. 

Uncompromising truth seekers, both Nietzsche and Unamuno 
were radical nonconformists. Refusing to accept the progress of 
science and technology as substitutes for more substantial values, 
both struggled desperately to find the true meaning of life. After 
Germany’s victory over France in 1871, nonconformist Nietzsche 


2 J. Marias, El Existencialismo en Espana (Bogota, 1953), p. 14. 
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proclaimed the victory of French culture over Germany, and at- 
tacked the new Bismarck-Hohenzollern Reich as “strong and 
stupid.” The title Untimely Considerations Nietzsche chose for 
some of his essays could also cover most of Unamuno’s writings. 
While rector of the University of Salamanca, and thus a govern- 
ment official, the nonconformist Unamuno attacked the Spanish 
monarchy. He was relieved of his position and condemned to six- 
teen years in prison. The sentence was subsequently annulled, but 
the royal pardon did not silence Don Miguel. When, in 1923, Gen- 
eral Primo de Rivera established his dictatorship to save the throne, 
the philosopher Unamuno, representing the moral conscience of his 
people, protested vehemently and was deported to Fuerteventura, 
the most remote of the Canary Islands. 

After the fall of the dictatorship, Unamuno was brought back 
to Spain in triumph, and when, one year later in 1931, the Spanish 
Republic was proclaimed, he was reinstated as rector of the Uni- 
versity of Salamanca and elected to the constituent Cortes. 

But also in the Republic, for which he had struggled with such 
abnegation and for which he had accepted six years of exile in 
France (after his flight from Fuerteventura), Unamuno proved to 
be the irreconcilable nonconformist he had been earlier, criticizing 
the left as well as the right. And in 1936, after the outbreak of 
the Civil War, when Salamanca was occupied by General Franco’s 
soldiers, Unamuno at first declared himself in favor of the new 
master, because he hoped Franco would save Spain from anarchy 
and revive her religious traditions. A son of the Catholic Church, 
Unamuno had an ardent will to believe, but the will alone was not 
enough for so powerful an intellect. A nonconformist toward the 
Church, he was declared a heretic. Also Franco soon discovered 
Don Miguel’s nonconformism. When, in October 1936, Rector 
Unamuno spoke against the cult of violence and declared that there 
were good and bad Spaniards in both camps, he was again relieved 
of his post. Before he died, on New Year’s Eve of 1936, he de- 
clared to a Dutch journalist that “the Nationalists were the enemies 
of all that stands for the spirit in the world.’*® As Julidn Marias 
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remarks, Unamuno always disenchanted those who thought that he 
had become their partisan.* 

Was the Spanish Nietzsche faithless to his friends? I do not 
think so. He was only faithful to himself. “My religion is to seek 
truth in life and life in truth,” he wrote.* It was Unamuno’s tragic 
experience that truth is never all of one color, that it is divided 
and cannot be found on one side alone. And his intellectual hon- 
esty prevented him from hiding this insight from himself and from 
the world. This was the genuine root of his nonconformism, and 
the reason why he had to disillusion all politicians. 

In his main philosophical work, The Tragic Sense of Life, 
Unamuno revealed himself as an existentialist thinker many years 
before Heidegger, Jaspers, Marcel, and Sartre. Unamuno started 
from the hombre de carne y hueso, the man of flesh and bone, the 
concrete man here and now, who has nothing in common with Kant’s 
transcendental Ego. Rejecting Descartes’ rationalistic “I think, 
therefore I am,” and replacing it by the thesis, “I am, therefore 
I think,” Unamuno proclaimed the primacy of existence over cog- 
nition—a step in which he was followed later by Heidegger and 
Sartre. “The concrete ‘I’ of flesh and bone, that suffers from tooth- 
ache and finds life insupportable if death is the annihilation of the 
personal consciousness, must not be confounded with that other 
counterfeit ‘I,’ the theoretical ‘I’ which Fichte smuggled into phi- 
losophy.”* This concrete Ego, which truly philosophizes, would 
rather say, “I feel, therefore Lam,” or “I will, therefore I am.” The 
main character in Unamuno’s philosophical novel N iebla says, 
“Amo, ergo sum,” “I love, therefore I am”—and even, “Edo, ergo 
sum,” —“I eat, therefore I am” ;’—because to existentialists those 
vital functions of feeling, willing, loving, eating, have a great in- 
fluence on our philosophizing. The philosopher is not a pure spirit. 

Unamuno’s life as well as his philosophy have been a meditatio 


4J. Marias, La F ilosofia Espanola A ctual (Buenos Aires and Mexico City, 1948), 
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5 Unamuno, Mi Religion y Otros Ensayos (Buenos Aires and Mexico City, 1942), 
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6 Unamuno, The Tragic Sense of Life (London, 1921), pp. 28-29. 
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mortis, a meditation about death. From Spinoza’s thesis, “every- 
thing . . . endeavours to persist in its being,”* Unamuno derived 
the justification of his own ardent longing for personal immortality. 
“If consciousness is . . . nothing more than a flash of light be- 
tween two eternities of darkness, then there is nothing more exe- 
crable than existence,” he wrote. 

But how can man know whether he is immortal? His will and 
feelings answer “Yes,” his reason answers “No.” And the tragic 
problem of philosophy is to reconcile the necessities of reason with 
those of the heart and the will. Can we overcome these contradic- 
tions? But we live im and by contradictions, and therefore life is 
tragedy, the tragedy of a perpetual struggle without victory, and 
even without the hope of victory. 

But was not Unamuno a Catholic? And does not this creed give 
assurance of immortality? Well, Unamuno was a Catholic with his 
heart, but not with his reason, and he was not able to sacrifice his 
reason, like Pascal, or to submit it to an iron discipline, like Igna- 
tius of Loyola. In his essay Mi Religién our philosopher said: 

I frankly confess that the supposed rational proofs . . . of the existence 
of God, prove to me nothing; that all the reasons adduced to show that 
God exists appear to me to be based on sophistry and begging of the ques- 
tion. In this I am with Kant. . . . Nobody has succeeded in convinc- 
ing me rationally of the existence of God, nor yet of His non-existence. 
If I believe in God . . . it is, first of all, because I wish that God may 


exist, and then because he is revealed to me through the channel of the 
heart, . «7° 


This is very similar to Pascal’s “It is the heart which feels God and 
not reason.””’ But Catholicism and, especially Neo-Thomism, 
which, since the encyclical Aeterni Patris of Leo XIII has been the 
only authorized official philosophy of the Catholic Church, insists 
that the existence of God has been demonstrated rationally, by Saint 
Thomas’ “five ways.” And that is what Unamuno could not take. 
He believed in God, but he added, “I am not convinced of it as I 

8 Spinoza, Ethica Ordine Geometrico Demonstrata, Pars III, prop. VI. 

® Unamuno, The Tragic Sense of Life, p. 78. 


10 Unamuno, Mi Religién . . . , pp. 11-12. 
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am of the fact that two and two make four.” With his great intel- 
lectual honesty and courage he refused to interpret his subjective, 
psychological needs as objective logical and ontological necessi- 
ties. His will to believe was not pragmatic, like that of William 
James, but purely subjective, in Kierkegaard’s sense. To believe 
in God, he said, is to wish that there may be a God and to act as 
if He existed. 

Unamuno summarized his attitude toward the Catholic solu- 
tion in the following terms: 
The Catholic solution of . . . our unique vital problem, the problem of the 
immortality and eternal salvation of the individual soul, satisfies life; but 
the attempt to rationalize it by means of dogmatic theology fails to satisfy 
reason. And reason has its exigencies as imperious as those of life. It is of 


no use seeking to force ourselves to consider as super-rational what appears 
to us to be contra-rational . . .*° 


The sentence “reason has its exigencies as imperious as those 
of life” shows how wrong it is to classify Unamuno—as it is usually 
done—as an irrationalist. Had he been an irrationalist, he would 
have thrown reason overboard, he would have accepted Tertul- 
lianus’ credo without being disturbed by the quia absurdum est. 
Only because he took reason so seriously did Unamuno suffer so 
deeply from its incompatibility with life. “It must remain estab- 
lished,” he wrote, “that reason not only does not prove rationally 
that the soul is immortal . . . but that it proves rather . . . that 
the individual consciousness cannot persist after the death of the 
physical organism upon which it depends.”** 

But since reason does not succeed in converting truth into con- 
solation and feeling does not succeed in converting consolation into 
truth, he continued struggling. Recognizing the antagonistic exi- 
gencies of both reason and life, Unamuno suffered all the tragic 
consequences of their perpetual clashes in his consciousness, but he 
allowed neither of them to dominate and violate the other. 

One of the characters of his novel, Niebla, protests against its 
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author, Miguel de Unamuno, who created him in order to make 
him perish again, and shouts: “You too will die, and all those who 
read my story will die.””’ That means that, without immortality, 
man is just as unreal as a character of fiction. The hero of Una- 
muno’s master novel, San Manuel, Bueno, Martir, a priest unable 
to believe, refuses to confess his disbelief, because truth may be 
something unbearable and deadly. “Simple people could not live 
on with it.” This priest repeats in a way the tragic message of 
Dostoevski’s Grand Inquisitor. Asked why he confessed his doubts, 
Unamuno answered in an article written in 1933 for the newspaper 
Ahora by saying that “the infantile unconsciousness of the people 
produced in the end worse damage than an intimate, tragic anx- 
iety.”** Thus, many years after having advocated, in his La Vida 
es Sueno, that the existence of the simple Spanish people should 
be a dreamlike life in peaceful ignorance, the old Unamuno wished 
to awaken his nation to the tragic awareness of anxiety. We know 
that the existentialists, Heidegger and Sartre, too try to give men 
“courage for anxiety” and that they see in it a standard of morality. 

“Es mi razon que se burla de mi fe y la desprecia’””—‘It is my 
reason which laughs at my faith and despises it.”*’ With this con- 
fession Unamuno expressed the tragic conflict which torments many 
modern men. He saw this struggle symbolized in Don Quixote’s 
soul, dominated by the conflict between what the world is as reason 
shows it to be and what we wish it to be with our dreams and reli- 
gious faith. To Unamuno, Don Quixote appeared as the repre- 
sentative of a faith which reason could not sustain, but also could 
not shake. 

As a true sage Unamuno taught that, in the last analysis, it is 
necessary to accept this conflict and to live with it. And if he could 
not find a theoretical solution, he at least found a practical one. 
He gained inspiration from the French writer, Sénancour, who, in 
1804 had published a kind of philosophical journal in the form of 
letters and poems. Its title is Obermann. In reading it Unamuno 
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was struck by the following sentence: “Man is perishable. That 
may be; but let us perish resisting, and if it is nothingness that 
awaits us, do not let us so act that it shall be a just fate.”** Unamuno 
changed the last sentence by saying: Let us so act that nothingness 
shall be an unjust fate. And his final categorical imperative reads: 
“Act so that in your own judgment and in the judgment of others 
you may merit eternity, act so that you may become irreplaceable, 
act so that you may not deserve death.” 

This is a noble imperative on which one can build an ethics of 
creativity, an ethics which invites us to leave on all things the im- 
perishable impress of our signatures, to immortalize ourselves in 
our works. 


The second of the Big Two in modern Spanish philosophy, José 
Ortega y Gasset, is still alive, and his tremendous work is still in 
the making. Only a few fruits from his rich harvest can be pre- 
sented here, as a kind of relish. 

While Unamuno’s philosophy was of a pathogone type, a phi- 
losophy motivated by the sufferings of life, Ortega is a theorogone 
philosopher, a thinker who has come to philosophy by observing 
and contemplating the world. Unamuno resembled Nietzsche espe- 
cially in that to both philosophy was intellectual passion and 
spiritual torment; but in his ideas Unamuno was not influenced by 
Nietzsche. Ortega, on the contrary, has nothing of Nietzsche’s 
temperament, but some of his ideas definitely have the Nietzschean 
style. Like Nietzsche, Ortega despises the masses and believes that 
“commanding and obeying are decisive functions in society.”*” And 
yet, in his book The Revolt of the Masses, which brought him world 
fame, Ortega tried to show that his distinction between the aristo- 
cratic élite and the masses is not so much a distinction between two 
social classes as one between two classes of men: an axiological, 
moral distinction. He designates as noble those men who always 
demand more and more from themselves, who live under the bond- 
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age of self-imposed tasks and imperatives, devoting their lives to 
superior ideals. To Ortega ethics is nothing but this voluntary sub- 
mission under such tasks, the consciousness of serving and having 
obligations. The mass man, on the contrary, believes he has only 
rights and no obligations, and he is satisfied with what he is, con- 
tent to remain what he is. While the life of the élite is devoted to 
an effort and always tries to surpass itself, the mass man is inert. 
It is because of its inertia rather than because of its multitude that 
the plebs is called “mass.” 

While the élite is basically active, the mass man is reactive. 
If he acts, he has to be forced to do so by external circumstances. 
In his Revolt of the Masses Ortega tried to show how, in our techno- 
logical civilization, the mass man tends to supplant the élite. In 
this respect he is a spiritual brother of Nietzsche. 

Ortega’s philosophical education, however, was less Nietzschean 
than Kantian. His erudition is as universal and international as 
Unamuno’s was; but while his broad outlook did not prevent Una- 
muno from remaining deeply rooted in his Spanish mother earth, 
Ortega is much more European than Spaniard. And Europe means 
to him Germany, England, and France. Ortega studied philosophy 
in Berlin and Marburg, Germany. His teachers were the two leaders 
of the famous Neo-Kantian School of Marburg: Hermann Cohen 
and Paul Natorp. To these two prominent scholars Ortega owes, 
as he says himself, all his intellectual discipline but not his philo- 
sophical ideas. Among his closest spiritual relatives I should con- 
sider Wilhelm Dilthey, Max Scheler, and Henri Bergson. And in 
many respects Ortega anticipated the ideas of Heidegger and Sartre. 

As a writer Ortega has the brilliant literary gifts that distin- 
guished his compatriot Santayana. Among the living philosophers 
Ortega is the only eligible candidate for the Nobel prize in litera- 
ture. 

Unlike his teachers Cohen and Natorp, Ortega is not an idealist, 
because one never meets the ego without things. And he is not a 
realist, for one never meets things without the ego. As a matter of 
fact, man never meets “things” but only “difficulties” and “facili- 
ties” for his existence. Eight years after Ortega had expressed this 
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idea in his Historia como Sistema” (1935), Sartre expressed it in his 
L’Etre et le Néant.* Also in denying human nature and in insist- 
ing that man is not a thing Sartre followed Ortega. To the Spanish 
thinker man is drama in the original sense of the Greek word d5pév 
to act. And the “radical reality” in which he believes is life, each 
man’s life, prior to any theory. 

“Yo soy yo y mi circunstancia”—“I am I and my circum- 
stance” —Ortega wrote in 1914, in his Meditaciones del Quijote— 
thirteen years before Heidegger expressed a similar idea in his 
famous Sein und Zeit,”* where he defined existence as “in-der-W elt- 
sein” or “being-in-the-world.”” And as Heidegger characterized 
existence furthermore as “being-with-others,” Ortega called it, 
seventeen years before him, “convivir” or “coexistir.”** 

Ortega goes back to the etymological Latin roots of the word 
circumstance: circum-stantia are the things which stand around 
us, are referred to us, determine the outlook of each of us. It is 
what three decades later Sartre was to call “situation” or “facti- 
cité.” This section of reality into which I am cast and which may 
be the Sierra of Guadarrama or the Broadway of New York is 
considered by Ortega as the natural exit which leads Gonzalez or 
Smith into the world. Thus, these circumstantia form the other 
half of my person. 

Life is that which I make with my circumstances, the things 
which encompass me. In order to maintain myself in my circum- 
stance I have always to do something. But that which I have to 
do is not imposed upon me by the circumstances the same way an 
orbit is prescribed to each star. Man, every man, has to decide at 
every moment that which he is going to do and to be in the following 
moment. 

Lf we had at every moment only one possibility in front of us, 
st would be a mere necessity. But man does not act out of pure 
necessity since he always finds himself confronted with diverse 
possibilities among which he has to decide. To live is thus to find 

21 Obras completas, V1, 32. 
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oneself in a surrounding of some determined possibilities. The 
world is the repertoire of our vital possibilities; it is not something 
apart from us, but life’s authentic periphery. 

What is it that determines our decisions? It is a project, a vital 
project for each of us, by which each of us imagines what he will 
try to become under the specific conditions of his physical, cultural, 
and historical circumstances. To live is to choose among the possi- 
bilities which the circumstances offer. In so far I am free. “But 
I am forcibly free, whether I like it or not,” says Ortega.” Years 
later Sartre wrote, “I am condemned to be free,”** without referring 
to his Spanish predecessor. But Sartre developed and integrated 
these ideas into a kind of system, whose tonality is anxiety, as I 
show in my recent book Sartre—His Philosophy and Psychoanaly- 
sis." Ortega’s system, however, is still to be published, as his disci- 
ple, Julian Marias, announces. 

Long before Sartre, Ortega y Gasset insisted on the necessity 
of man’s engagement in a definite project. Without a project life 
is demoralized, debased, he says rightfully. And as if he wanted 
to establish the antithesis to André Gide’s doctrine of man’s “disponi- 
bilité,” Ortega wrote: “A disposable life is a greater negation of 
itself than death.”** The Spanish thinker showed convincingly that 
this was true, not only for individual lives but also for the lives of 
collectivities. To him a state is, above all, a project of action, a 
project of collaboration. “A state is neither consanguinity nor lin- 
guistic unity, nor territorial unity. . . . It is pure dynamism—the 
will to do something together.”*” With these words Ortega revealed 
the futility of Hitler’s racial state fifteen years before it proved its 
futility by its collapse. 

The United States and Latin America are probably the best 
examples to demonstrate the correctness of our philosopher’s con- 
ceptions. At the end of the eighteenth century and the beginning 
of the nineteenth, neither the links of blood, nor those of language, 
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culture, and a common historical past could prevent the separation 
of the United Colonies from England, and that of the Latin-Ameri- 
can countries from Spain, for neither England nor Spain was any 
longer able to offer the Americas inspiring projects of a common 
collective future. It is the future which makes nations—counter- 
current-like—and Ortega is a futurist. Ls is convinced that the 
moral disintegration of Europe can be prevented only if the Euro- 
pean nations can become engaged in a great common enterprise, in 
an inspiring project of a common collective future. This project 
which Ortega proposed to the Europeans in 1930 is that of the 
creation of a European supernation, the United States of Europe. 

Ortega’s suggestion is extremely timely, and it is not a utopia, 
for what the Europeans have in common weighs more heavily than 
their distinctive characters as Spaniards, Frenchmen, Germans, and 
Italians. 

Inhis Historia como Sistema Ortega realized that the “reason” of 
physical science cannot tell us anything about man. “The failure 
of physical reason opens the road for a vital and historical rea- 

on.”®° Only a few words can be said about this important concept: 
Man has no nature but he has a history, 1.e., his previous experi- 
ences, and this history, together with his circumstances, constitutes 
the basic limitation of his future possibilities. In order to be able 
to choose and to decide, man has to know his vital circumstances 
and his and his group’s historical past, which, in fact, has become 
a part of his circumstances. Thereby man is guided by concrete 
reason, a vital, historical reason. While our philosopher denies that 
the physicomathematical reason—that of his teachers Cohen and 
Natorp—brings us into contact with a transcendent reality, he thinks 
that vital, historical reason does. For him life and its history is 
the basic reality. Vital reason understands life, because it is 
adapted to the fluidity of life. Bergson and Unamuno saw in reason 
the power which solidifies everything it touches. Their criticism 
holds for pure reason, but not for Ortega’s vital, historical reason, 
which tries to “liquefy” ( fluidificar) every fact, by revealing its 
becoming. 
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Thus Ortega’s philosophy is—as indicated by the title of one 
of his essays—‘“neither vitalism nor rationalism.” Although it 
places the problem of life in the center of its investigations, Ortega’s 
thought cannot be termed as vitalism, because it does not admit any 
other kind of theoretical knowledge than that based on reason. It 
is, however, no rationalism either, because Ortega realizes that 
within reality reason is only a “tiny island surrounded by irration- 
ality.”** Thus “to reason” cannot mean to prescribe laws to real- 
ity, but only to combine elements which cannot be further pene- 
trated by reason. 

Reality can only be seen from the specific standpoint which each 
man occupies in the universe. Thus it is broken up into innumer- 
able subjective “facets” or individual “perspectives,” which are 
determined by time, place, environment—in short, by the peculiar 
existential circumstances of each individual. “Within mankind each 


race, and within each race every individual is an organ of percep- 
tion distinct from all the others.”** Reality offers itself in individual 
perspectives. None of them exhausts reality, and in spite of their 
diversity these individual perspectives do not exclude each other; 
on the contrary, each requires the other as its complement, and all 
individual perspectives together build up the reality of life. 

This is, in a nutshell, Ortega’s doctrine of “perspectivism.” It 
is an inspiring doctrine, for it ascribes to each man and to each 
nation a specific mission of truth. 

What is the situation of philosophy in Spain today? We know 
that Unamuno died in 1936, several months after the outbreak of 
the Civil War. Many of his followers left Spain either during the 
Civil War or after its tragic end, and so did many of Ortega’s dis- 
ciples. Many of them are teaching now in Latin-American univer- 
sities. But others remained. After a long exile in Holland, 
Portugal, and Argentina, Ortega y Gasset returned to Spain in 
1945. Meanwhile his chair of metaphysics at the University of 
Madrid, which he had made world-famous between 1910 and 1936, 
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was converted into a chair of “Ontology and Natural Theology.” 
This new name indicates the radical change the teaching of phi- 
losophy has undergone in the Spain of the Caudillo Franco. For 
today Neo-Thomism, the official philosophy of the Catholic Church, 
has become dominant in all Spanish universities, which are state 
universities. When, after his return to Spain in 1945, Ortega was 
asked by the government whether he would wish to reoccupy his 
chair at the University of Madrid, he refused, because his phi- 
losophy cannot be brought into agreement with Thomistic concep- 
tions. For the same reason his disciple, Julian Marias, refused to 
pose his candidature for this chair, which has been vacant since 
1936. 

Another member of the once famous “school of Madrid,” Don 
Manuel Garcia Morente, Ortega’s close friend and former dean of 
the Faculty of Philosophy and Letters in Madrid, died in 1942, 
after taking holy orders. And Xavier Zubiri, one of the greatest 
hopes of modern Spanish philosophy, abandoned his teaching at 
the universities of Madrid and Barcelona in 1942 and lives now 
in the Spanish capital as a private citizen. He is a former priest 
and is now married. 

The University of Madrid has the most modern and most beauti- 
ful campus I have seen in any Western European country, but many 
of its great professors do not teach there. 

Neither Unamuno’s nor Ortega’s philosophy is well liked by 
those who direct today the spiritual life in Spain. In 1913 Una- 
muno had opposed Neo-Thomism by writing: “It is no longer 
enough to believe in the existence of God; but the sentence of 
anathema falls on him who, though believing it, does not believe 
that His existence is demonstrable by rational arguments.” Forty 
years later, in 1953, I read in the distinguished Spanish journal 
Ateneo, of Madrid, an article by Father Miguel Oromi, in which 
this Neo-Thomist castigates severely Unamuno’s philosophy be- 
cause it affirms the existence of God only as a vital necessity and 
not as a rational one. “It is understanding and reason which have 
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to believe,” Oromi writes, and he also rejects Ortega’s “vital rea- 
son” as a “subterfuge.”** 

When, in the fall of 1953, the University of Salamanca, one 
of the world’s oldest and most famous, celebrated its seven hun- 
dredth birthday and planned also to honor the memory of its great 
rector Unamuno, a pamphlet was released, calling Unamuno a 
“heretic” and a “teacher of heresy.”” The university abruptly can- 
celed an official visit to Unamuno’s grave and kept his name out 
of the program. In 1913 Unamuno had written: “The real sin . . . 
is a sin of heresy, the sin of thinking for oneself. The saying has 
been heard before now, here in Spain, that to be a liberal—that is, 
a heretic—is worse than being an assassin, a thief, or an adul- 
terer.”*’ Forty years later it has been proved that Unamuno had 
not exaggerated. 

But there are also encouraging signs in the philosophical situa- 
tion in Spain today: Unwilling, or unable, to take part in the official 
teaching, the independent thinkers, Ortega, Zubiri, and Marias are 
giving private philosophy courses in Madrid, which have a tre- 
mendous success, although they cannot offer the students the ad- 
vantage of “credit.”” When, eight years ago, Zubiri started his 
private courses, he had 50 students: today he has 200. In 1948 
Ortega and Marias founded in Madrid the /nstituto de Humanida- 
des—a private institution without endowments whose teaching is 
not officially recognized. In one of his courses given there Ortega 
had 650 students, in another, 1,300! And Marias’s excellent non- 
sectarian book, Historia de la Filosofia, published for the first time 
in Madrid in 1941, has exhausted its sixth edition. 

All this shows that Unamuno has truly been what Giordano 
Bruno called a dormitantium animarum excubitor, an awakener of 
sleeping souls. And it also proves that Ortega and his disciples 
have succeeded in changing a great number of reactive minds into 
active intellects. 


34M. Oromi, “Cuestién personal con Unamuno,” Ateneo, Madrid, No. 42 (Septem- 
ber 15, 1953). Father Oromf also attacked Ortega and Marias in a recent book, Ortega 
y la Filosofia (Madrid, 1953). 
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The sunlight warmed her and she loved it well 
Until the ash of a volcanic tide 

Showered the forest on the mountainside, 
Binding her beauty in a timeless spell. 
Miracles overtook her where she fell: 

Above her head sequoias multiplied, 

And underground a stream began to glide, 
Searching her broken body, cell by cell. 


Here is the wood, still perfect in design, 
Jewel the lapidary coveted, 

Luminous with the crypto-crystalline 

Glaze of carnelian, chalcedon, or sard; 

And richly thus destroyed the tree lies dead, 
Cold at the heart and very, very hard. 
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A STUDY OF ALIENATION IN 
AMERICAN LITERATURE 


HEN William Dean Howells, 

in his ever kindly and be- 
nign way, said that the smiling as- 
pects of life were the more Ameri- 
can, he revealed a great deal about 
the circumscriptions of his own gen- 
eration but very little about the true 
We 
have only to look to the origins of 
that culture—based as they were on 
the total depravity of man, the com- 
plete corruption of nature, and the 
evil of God—to discover that 
“American” meant to Howells the 
inexplicable confidence and gentil- 
ity which characterized the middle- 
class family of his time. For when 
we consider such representative 
Americans as Jonathan Edwards, 
Herman Melville, or even Ernest 
Howells’ statement 
verges on the ludicrous if we treat 
it as a valid historical generaliza- 
tion rather than the confession of 
late nineteenth-century values that 
il is. 

Of course, Howells might have 
intended that the “smiling aspects” 
should pertain only to the picture 
of prelapsarian man current in the 
seventeenth century, one freighted 
with the kind of moral euphoria he 
would easily have understood. For 
this man was “the most excellent and 
noble creature of the world . . . sole 


currents of American culture. 
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commander and governor of all the 
creatures in it... Imaginis Imago, 
created to God’s own image, to that 
immortal and incorporeal substance, 
with all the faculties and powers be- 
longing unto it... .” Or perhaps 
Howells was thinking of a vision 
ever present in the minds of the 
Puritans, that of the Aristotelian 
wonders of God’s original creation 
in which the planets were nicely or- 
bited about the earth and man 
nicely orbited in nature, neither 
angel nor beast, nexus et naturae 
vinculum, the knot and chain of 
nature. 

But to the Puritans this was a 
mere vision, a dream of the civitas 
det, an anguishing memory of Para- 
dise. The smiling aspects of life had 
long since been banished from the 
universe they knew; it had ceased 
to be in Howellsian 
terms when Adam fell from grace. 
For in that fall the entire fabric of 
material and spiritual creation had 
been rent asunder. And the Puri- 
tans would thus have said of Howells 
that if the poor fellow’s senses led 
him to believe that he was living 
under under the fixed smile of Eden, 
so much the worse for his senses. 
What could one expect from de- 
praved men? 

After the fall, therefore, Ameri- 
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can man is no longer the /maginis 
Imago, but is “—a cast-away, a 
caitiff . . . so much obscured . . . 
that . . . he is inferior to a beast. 
.. 2 And nature, which was ma- 
ternally beneficent to prelapsarian 
man, becomes a “den of wolves, a 
cabin of bears, a sea of glass. . . .” 
For man was, we must remember, 
the knot and chain of nature, and 
when he fell, he accordingly dragged 
down nature with him. His lapse 
from grace is so completely disas- 
trous, however, only because of the 
semiangelic position he once occu- 
pied. If Melville or even Henry 
James were to become devils, we 
would be surprised but not shocked; 
but if Howells, the archetype of the 
solid family man, were to turn Faust 
on us, there would be a tragic fall. 
But so it was with Adam. 

“Man,” Hooker tells us, “was the 
mean betwixt God and the Creature 
to convey all good with all the con- 
stancy of it, and therefore when man 
breaks, Heaven and earth break all 
asunder, the Conduit being cracked 
and displaced there can be no con- 
veyance from the Fountain.” To 
live, therefore, is to be a broken con- 
duit, for merely by being born of 
woman man becomes the inheritor 
of Adam’s guilt. In short, his very 
being is sin, his very identity cor- 
ruption; and the central feature of 
his predicament is that he is consti- 
tutionally alienated from God. 

Nor can he bridge the gap be- 
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tween the two worlds. Good works 
avail not, for they issue from a heart 
which is by definition corrupt; pray- 
ers and discipline of the spirit are 
pointless, for the tree being diseased 
the fruit must be bitter. “There is 
no power in man,” these divines tell 
us, “to remove that resistance that 
is in his heart against God and his 
work . . . for it’s a received rule of 
reason and confessed of all hands, 
the being and the causes that made 
up the being should be opposite to 
it self. . . .” Conversion, therefore, 
is not a mere modification of our 
ways, but a change in the very iden- 
tity of our being, a change which 
brings forth “the New Creature.” It 
is a suicide of the spirit. 

It is little wonder that, given this 
frame of reference, a particular 
imagery develops and a particular 
theme recurs in the writings of these 
men. The imagery is that of Galen 
and his school of medicine as inter- 
preted by the seventeenth-century 
divines, and the theme is that of the 
wound—i.e., original sin—from 
which there is no recovery. 

Translated into Galenic terminol- 
ogy sins become “noisome humors,” 
grace anagrams “physic,” or one of 
a series of ancient emetics; the as- 
sistance of ministers becomes “salve 
for weary consciences” or “appli- 
cations”; and the vices appear as a 
plague of troublesome boils, sores, 
and fistulas. The chief image for 
God is that of the great “Physician” 
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who brings forth the new creature; 
He alone can cure the disease for He 
alone can change the identity of 
man. 

The nomenclature of Galenic 
medicine, therefore, reflects the 
spiritual situation of the Puritans. 
The civitas dei is one of health and 
wholeness; the civitas mundi, one of 
disease and death. Man, whose na- 
ture it is to be wounded and corrupt, 
can no more make a bridge between 
the two than a patient suffering from 
cancer can cause his own recovery 
by will power; for the disease is just 
as mechanistic as the physics of the 
seventeenth century in terms of 
which it is described. 

“In sickness,” Pliny tells us, “the 
mind reflects upon itself.” And this 
is what the Puritan divines intended 
that such imagery should effect— 
that the mind should reflect upon its 
identity, upon its total depravity. 
Thus, the good conscience, as Erich 
Fromme says, comes to be equated 
with the guilty conscience, the mor- 
bid conscience. And the religious 
hero of the Puritans is not, like the 
classical-hero, a man who is happy 
and well adjusted, the brilliant con- 
queror and strong ruler, but the 
man of wounds, the man of suffer- 
ing. “A wise Patient,” Hooker tells 
us, “when by trial he hath found it, 
and the consent of learned Physi- 
cians and Chirurgeons have con- 
cluded that his gangrened part must 
be cut off and cauterized, cannot be 
healed; though his Nature shrink at 
it, yet Reason and his own preserva- 
tion makes him desire and choose the 
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sharpest Instrument, because by that 
his life and safety is best procured.” 
The “wise Patient,” the hero, be- 
comes the wounded man, the man 
“impostumed” by God. To suffer, 
therefore, is to know hope of salva- 
tion; to be complacent or joyous is 
to know only “carnal deceits.” For 
it is the nature of man to be a broken 
conduit; the happy man stands on 
the brink of Hades and knows it not. 
If the Puritans were right about the 
nature of man—dnd the evil we ex- 
perience about us in the world today 
leads us to believe that they were— 
then Howells and his whole genera- 
tion are at this very moment buring 
in Hell, and their only solace is that 
they will soon be accompanied by 
those still with us who complain 
about the “decadence,” “despair,” 
and “depravity” of modern litera- 
ture. 

It must be admitted that later 
writers have not always articulated 
this theme in its original theological 
expression, partially because the lo- 
cus of the problem changes, partially 
because of the stylistic demands 
made upon them by the conventions 
in which they wrote. But the basic 
similarities between the sense of 
alienation in the writings of the 
Puritans and that in later American 
literature are too numerous and too 
patent to be denied. We find Haw- 
thorne, for instance, describing that 
archetypal romantic hero Roderick 
Elliston in terms which rely upon 
the Calvinistic equation of sin and 
identity. Egotism, he tells us, is the 
bosom serpent; for “All persons 
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chronically diseased are egotists, 
whether the disease be of the mind 
or body. . . . Such individuals are 
made acutely conscious of a self by 
the torture in which it dwells. Self, 
therefore, grows to be so prominent 
an object with them that they cannot 
but present it to the face of every 
casual passer-by. . . . [T]he fouler 
the crime,” he continues, “with so 
much more difficulty does the perpe- 
trator prevent it from thrusting up 
its snake-like head . . . for it is that 
cancer, or that crime, which consti- 
tutes their individ- 
uality.” 

Because Hawthorne, like the Puri- 
tans, equated corruption and iden- 
tity, it is not unrealistic when, at the 
end of The Scarlet Letter, he rumors 
that the old physician Chillingworth 
shriveled up and disappeared after 
the death of Dimmesdale. For the 
very identity of the man has been 
evil, and deprived of the object of 
that evil, he must cease to be. 

But while true devils like Chil- 
lingworth are characterized in Haw- 
thorne’s work by wounds, so too, 
interestingly enough, are many of 
his heroes. For there is the same 
ambiguous attitude toward evil in 
the romantic authors as there was 
in the Puritan divines, an attitude 
which caused the good Methodist, 
Father Taylor, to shout at a group of 
Park Street Calvinists, “Your God 
is my Devil!” Hester, Dimmesdale, 
Donatello, and others might well 
proclaim, as does the Exultet of the 
Mass, “O felix culpa,” “O happy 
sin,” for it is sin which educates 
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them, which humanizes them, and 
which leads them eventually to a 
passionate love for God. And while 
he is cautious in dealing with this 
dangerous, potentially heretical doc- 
trine, Hawthorne, I’m sure, would 
agree, in feeling if not in principle, 
that had not St. Augustine come to 
Carthage, he would never have come 
to Rome. 

When we turn to Melville we find 
that while he did not, perhaps, have 
this tradition specifically in mind 
when he wrote Pierre, he was almost 
certainly influenced by it. For 
Pierre, who begins as Emerson and 
ends as Schopenhauer, achieves 
status as a person through his in- 
sight into evil. “Ah, Pierre, now in- 
deed art thou hurt with a wound, 
never to be completely healed but in 
heaven. . . . Ah, miserable thou, to 
whom Truth, in her first tides, bears 
nothing but wrecks!” Wrecks, yes, 
and Pierre is, therefore, to be pitied; 
but Truth does bring them, and 
therefore Pierre is in a sense to be 
envied, not in spite of his wound, but 
because of it. Like so many other 
romantic heroes he learns the truth 
through a contact with evil, and the 
character of this knowledge is sym- 
bolized in the dark-haired Isabel. 
Melville apparently felt the same ir- 
resistible attraction toward Isabel as 
Hawthorne did toward Zenobia, an- 
other brunette with one of Dr. Rap- 
pacini’s lethal but peculiarly intri- 
guing flowers in her dark tresses. 
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Blondes, like Howells’ smiling as- 
pects, have a tendency to fade away 
rather quickly in romantic fiction. 
It is the swarthy brunette who flour- 
ishes rankly in the pages of these 
men. 

We should remember too that Ish- 
mael originally goes to sea seeking a 
cure for hypochondria—the disease 
of Roderick Elliston—and that it is 
through his contact with an ill man, 
Ahab, a man who has a wound from 
which there is no recovery, that this 
cure is effected. We might say that 
just as Melville extends the meta- 
phors of land and sea until they be- 
come highly charged symbols 
through which he views all experi- 
ence, so Ahab, in his monomania, 
sees everything in terms of the 
wound Moby Dick has inflicted upon 
him and hence in terms of revenge. 
It is as impossible for Ahab to have 
a catharsis, to change, as it was for 
an unregenerate Puritan to save 
himself. For sin becomes identity, 
and, as Hooker warns us, “resist- 
ance cannot take away resistance.” 
In romantic fiction, just as in Puri- 
tan sermons, character is fate. This 
too is the reason that the tragedies 
of Hawthorne and Melville have only 
four acts. A fifth is unthinkable be- 
cause of the nature of man. 

It is equally impossible, therefore, 
for Billy Budd to cross the line from 
the opposite direction and recognize 
evil. Melville is careful to tell us, 
one critic has pointed out, that when 
Budd hangs there are no spasms, no 
emptying of the bowels, or emission 
of semen as is the case with natural 
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men. Just as Ahab cannot get over 
being a devil, Budd cannot get over 
being an angel. Both polar charac- 
ters in Melville, Ahab and Budd, are 
irretrievably trapped. The civitas 
mundi can never become the civitas 
dei; chronological time can never 
become horological time, for the 
conduit between the two has been 
broken, the chain of being has been 
rent by the Fall, and man, like 
Pierre, is wounded beyond repair. 

The fact that Melville and Haw- 
thorne have recently become the 
objects of so much study, that they 
have passed beyond the limitations 
of major literary figures and become 
industries, indicates much about the 
attitudes and values of our own time. 
We read them, as we do not read 
Emerson, because they faced the 
same kind of problems which now 
confront us. Like the Puritans, both 
have a sense of the terror and value 
of evil, a sense so glaringly absent 
from the work of Howells, Irving, or 
Cooper, men with whom we seem to 
have lost—for better or worse— 
emotional rapport. Poor Emerson is 
distrusted today as a kind of nine- 
teenth-century Billy Graham merely 
because he apparently achieved 
some kind of serenity. So we should 
hardly be surprised if, when we look 
at the dramatis personae of modern 
literature, we find that its heroes are 
not Natty Bumpos or Silas Laphams, 
but Pierres and Ahabs and Roder- 
ick Ellistons. Nor should we be de- 
luded into a moral fuss, like J. Don- 
ald Adams, by its apparently anti- 
Christian and antitraditional atti- 
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tudes. For it is quite obvious that 
some very ancient doctrines, such as 
the felix culpa of St. Augustine and 
the Puritan equation between sin 
and identity, are at work beneath its 
“studied despair.” The three periods 
we have mentioned, certainly, have 
the same kind of hero—the man 
with the good (that is, guilty) con- 
science, the man with the wound 
which isolates, alienates him, yet 
which gives him his significance and 
his grandeur. 

Hemingway’s heroes are a case in 
point. His Major, for instance, in 
the short story “In Another Coun- 
try,” achieves a peculiar kind of 
dignity by virtue of a wound which 
the machines of modern civilization 
are ludicrously unable to remove. 
It is a token of the fact that he has 
experienced evil, and through that 
experience reached an insight com- 
perable to that of Job. Beside his 
final resignation the optimistic en- 
couragements of the doctors seem 
pitifully naive, and their series of 
mechanical pulleys, belts, and straps 
cannot compare with the Galenic 
wonders of Hooker’s great, wise 
“Physician.” A more recent hero, 
Colonel Richard Cantwell, is also 
marked by an injury, in this case a 
shriveled hand; the world is such 
that the good man is inevitably 
scarred by it, Hemingway seems to 
tell us. Or, to put it in Melville’s 
terms, the lesson of Christ’s life is 
that the moral man is crucified. And 
yet, interestingly enough, despite 
the wound and the superior charac- 
ter it is supposed to signify, Cant- 
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well finally wants to cross the river 
and sit in the shade of the trees—to 
return to an untroubled Edenic ex- 
istence which is premoral in nature. 
Wounds, of course, may be other 
than physical since it is their func- 
tion to mark off a man from the rest 
of society, to alienate him and pre- 
pare him for uncommon insights. 
Though we don’t have “noisome 
humors” or “applications” in mod- 
ern literature, we do have mutes and 
idiots. These figures appear with 
increasing frequency, for they are 
concrete dramatizations of the plight 
the artist claims to be in—cut off 
from the phony camaraderie and fel- 
lowship of the American business 
world by his dark knowledge, his un- 
blemished innocence, or his amoral, 
prelapsarian condition. Carson Mc- 
Cullers’ Singer in The Heart Is a 
Lonely Hunter is a current illustra- 
tion of the former, and Benjy of 
Faulkner’s The Sound and the Fury 
of the latter. Singer is considered 
superior by Mick, Blount, and the 
rest because of his affliction, just as 
Benjy attains a Christlike position 
(he is thirty-three when “crucified” 
by the family, the imagery of his 
meandering consciousness is often 
Biblical in origin, etc.) by virtue of 
his condition. His psychological 
wound is his salvation, without 
which he would become, in all proba- 
bility, just another Jason. 
Moderns, like the Puritans or 
Hawthorne or Melville, seem to oper- 
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ate on the assumption that the hero 
is the wounded man. And if this 
assumption is true, it follows that in 
order to be great, in order to be a 
hero, one must be wounded in some 
way. This, at any rate, seems to be 
a premise underlying much of our 
own contemporary criticism. Schol- 
ars are now busy hunting for unsus- 
pected injuries in the lives of great 
men. It has been uncovered, for in- 
stance, that Dickens had, after all, a 
traumatic experience in a blacking 
establishment; poor Hawthorne, it 
is alleged, was cut off from a normal 
development as a youth by a mys- 
terious injury; and something un- 
known but probably terrible hap- 
pened to Henry James while he was 
trying to put out a fire. If the artist 
has not had a physical or psychologi- 
cal wound, it is reasoned that he 
must have had, at least, an “ordeal.” 
The “Ordealist” school of criticism 
has been extremely prolific in recent 
years and its discoveries—like the 
one that, had it not been for Olivia 
Langdon, Mark Twain would have 
been Shelley—extremely surprising. 

The logic behind such critical as- 
sumptions runs something like this: 
these men were great; therefore, 
they must have been wounded. The 
terminology of Galen has been sup- 
planted by that of Freud and mod- 
ern physiology, but when someone 
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says that faulty toilet training can 
make one a great artist, a highly 
transmogrified but recognizable felix 
culpa is still at work. 

Why you should Be Glad You’re a 
Neurotic is more than I can see. And 
yet when we remember that there is 
a tradition in American life and let- 
ters which stems from the Puritans 
and their Calvinist presuppositions, 
this bible of the modern American 
middle class seems an entirely logi- 
cal development. By tracing one par- 
ticular theme through this tradition 
it is possible to show, if only by way 
of implication, some of the many 
similarities in values espoused by 
early writers and our own contempo- 
raries. The conduit has long been 
broken between the two, the term 
“Puritan” being used contemptu- 
ously by the writers of Fitzgerald’s 
generation, and the term “contempo- 
rary” being used by men of a reli- 
gious background with equal con- 
tempt. Could we but see the many 
parallels between the two, perhaps 
both would lose their venom for us 
and become admirable and useful 
at last. While such an investigation 
would never, to be sure, dissuade 
those who cry “decadent” at modern 
literature, it might, at least, point to 
Lawrence’s profitable discovery that 
“the dead never die. They look on 
and help.” 
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nN CORNELL University, where the College of Agriculture 
maintains an Extension Bulletin Service which furnishes 
New Yorkers with pamphlets on a great variety of practical sub- 
jects, a professor of literature is often reminded that many people 
call any valuable piece of writing literature. One letter which we 
received recently will serve as a fair example of many. It was 
addressed to the Department of Literature, Cornell University, but 
st was clear from the contents that it was intended for the Extension 
Bulletin Service, which the writer obviously regarded as the center 
of literary activity at Cornell. “Dear Sirs,” he wrote. “Will you 
please send me as soon as possible your latest literature on how to 
make sauerkraut?” 


I 


What is the essential difference between literature and other 
kinds of writing? Dictionaries still label as a colloquialism the use 
of the word literature to describe such current printed matter as 
advertising circulars, income tax directions, and college announce- 
ments, but the dictionary definition of literature as “the total of the 
preserved writings belonging to a given language or people” would 
certainly include a time-tested treatise on how to make sauerkraut, 
and would seem also to include old handbills or any kind of printed 
matter venerable enough to be called “preserved.” In recent years 
the editors who compile anthologies for the use of students of 
American literature have confirmed popular usage by leaning more 
and more toward the broadest possible definition. A recent anthol- 
ogy, for example, subtitled “Selections from the Literature of the 
United States,”’ includes in its offerings passages from John Smith’s 
Description of New England, Noah Webster’s Grammatical Insti- 
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tute of the English Language, Alexander Hamilton’s Report on 
Manufactures, Andrew Carnegie’s Empire of Business, and Mr. 
Justice Field’s concurring opinion in the Slaughterhouse cases of 
1884. 

In textbooks designed to show the growth of the American mind, 
or of American civilization, the selection of a wide variety of writ- 
ings is defensible, and even desirable, but the literary critics and 
historians who confirm loose popular usage by including purely 
impersonal, factual, informative, and descriptive writings under 
the heading of literature make doubly necessary a reconsideration 
of what we mean when we speak of literature in its narrower sense 
as one of the humanities, in the narrower sense which includes only 
such writings as Oedipus the King, or Hamlet, or Moby Dick. 

The traditional distinction between the supposedly purely aes- 
thetic values of belles-lettres and the informational and utilitarian 
values of other kinds of writing is vague and misleading. Every- 
one understands what is meant by informational and utilitarian 
values, but what is meant by purely aesthetic values? If the tradi- 
tional definition of belles-lettres is understood to mean that the 
reading of poems, plays, novels, and essays is, generally speaking, 
a pleasurable experience, it affirms an undeniable fact, but it seems 
also to imply that literature in the narrow sense is valuable only 
because it offers recreation, diversion, and even escape from the 
actualities of a practical and troubled world. In the United States 
amusements have always been considered a matter more of private 
than of public concern, and the traditional identification of belles- 
lettres with purely aesthetic values may explain why the federal 
and state governments have done so little to encourage creative 
artists and why, for example, Cornell’s Extension Bulletin Service 
is cheerfully supported by the taxpayers of New York State while 
its program in literature is dependent upon tuition payments and 
income from endowments. 

Inherited from aristocratic theorists, the distinction between 
writings that afford aesthetic pleasures and writings that serve use- 
ful purposes is misleading on both sides, and is particularly un- 
likely to attract the citizens of a democratic society to the serious 
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study of literature. On one side, this traditional distinction, con- 
trary to the evidence, implies that writings intended primarily to 
be informative and useful are necessarily lacking in aesthetic quali- 
ties. On the other side, and worse, the distinction implies that great 
literature is neither informative nor useful. Nothing could be 
farther from the truth. 

A cookbook or a textbook may have aesthetic qualities; a 
mathematical or scientific demonstration may be a thing of beauty; 
and King Lear, properly read, may be as informative and as useful 
as a treatise on sauerkraut. 

The true difference between literature and other kinds of writing 
is indicated by the simple, but often forgotten, fact that there are 
two fundamentally different views of life, two ways of looking at 
man and the universe, one from within, the other from the outside. 
These views are equally valuable and indispensable: a culture or 
a civilization which glorifies one view and belittles the other is out 
of balance and in danger. 

The first view is personal and insighted. This view is more 
than anthropocentric; it places each individual at the center of the 
universe and makes it possible for him to say, as Schopenhauer 
said: “The world is my idea.” 

From the individual’s own point of view, the world begins and 
ends with his awareness of it. As long as he clings to this point of 
view, and believes in its validity, man is at home in the universe. 
As he sees the world from his personal, insighted point of view, it 
is a world of values: of pleasure and pain, of joy and sorrow, of 
beauty and ugliness, of victory and defeat, of success and failure, 
of good deeds and bad deeds, of rewards and punishments, of satis- 
faction and remorse. 

In its beginnings this personal, insighted view is the simple 
awareness of the individual human consciousness, but in its highest 
reaches it is the vision, the poetic insight, of the artist who sees 
other people as he sees himself, from within, and who strengthens 
the bonds of society by demonstrating that the inner world of one 
sndividual is in its basic conditions the same as the inner world of 


another. 
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The second view is impersonal and external: it had its begin- 
nings in the invention of the weights, measures, scales, clocks, 
thermometers, and calendars which make impersonal and external 
description possible. In turn external, impersonal description 
makes possible a variety of writings, ranging from almanacs and 
encyclopedias through scholarly monographs on literary history 
and on to the chemist’s periodic table and Newton’s Principia. 

When man sees himself from within and the world as his world, 
he is the measure of all things; when he insists upon viewing him- 
self from the outside only, he discovers that he is no longer the 
measure of anything. 

What, then, is the indispensable quality, the distinguishing trait, 
of literature? What essential characteristic distinguishes the Ores- 
teia from Aristotle’s Poetics, King Lear from the footnotes in a 
scholarly edition, Whitman’s Leaves of Grass from a treatise on 
the care of lawns? 

My genial and talented colleague at Cornell, Professor Morris 
Bishop, once wrote a book of light verse which carried on its cover 
’ the title, Paramount Poems, followed by the assertion: “If it isn’t 
a Paramount, it isn’t a Poem.” 

Although negative in form, this is the shortest and clearest 
definition of poetry that I have ever seen. In the interest of clarity 
I propose now to offer first a definition of literature in similar 
negative form. My sentence is much longer than Morris Bishop’s 
because it is much less exclusive. 

If it doesn’t open up for you the inner life of at least one other 
human being, who may be either the author or one of his fictional 
creations; if it doesn’t release you for a moment from your lonely 
island in the sea of the individual’s isolation; if it doesn’t inform 
you of some of the resources of the human spirit, of its triumphs 
and frustrations, or of its complexities, perversities, and incongrui- 
ties; if it doesn’t convince you that the inner world of the human 
spirit is as boundless and wonderful as the outer world of the seven 
seas and the starry heavens; if it doesn’t indicate that the moral 
law is as important as the laws of thermodynamics; if it doesn’t 
lead you toward an insighted understanding that, in spite of all 
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outward and measurable differences, inwardly all human beings 
are akin—if it affects you in none of these ways, then no matter 


how great its other merits of diction and form and style may be, 


what you have been reading is not literature. 

And now to turn this into positive form: 

Other qualities of poetry and literary prose are important, but 
insight—the writer’s personal view and his ability to see others as 
he sees himself, from within, his ability to estimate those inner 


~ values which cannot be checked by measuring rods, weights, clocks, 


and thermometers—is the indispensable quality, the distinguishing 
trait, of literature. Literature may offer more than insight, but it 
cannot offer less, it cannot lack insight without becoming another 
kind of writing. Literature without insight is a contradiction in 
terms. 


II 


If the writer’s personal, insighted view of life is the essential 
characteristic of all literature, how shall we distinguish major 
literary works from minor works? How shall we distinguish Moby 
Dick from “Annabel Lee,” Milton’s Paradise Lost from his sonnet 
on his blindness, Murder in the Cathedral from ““The Love Song 
of J. Alfred Prufrock’’? 

One difference is that a major work has the adequate magnitude 
which a minor work lacks. An epic outweighs an epigram; the 
story of Tom Thumb lacks tragic dimensions; and Melville was 
right in choosing a whale rather than a flea for the subject of his 
masterwork. But magnitude alone cannot explain the difference 
between major and minor literary works. The grandeur of the 
theme of Joel Barlow’s Columbiad and the length of the poem do 
not add up to a great work of art; Poe’s “Raven” would be a minor 
poem even if it contained ten thousand lines instead of one hun- 
dred. 

The main difference between minor and major literary works 
is that the minor work ‘ntroduces us only to the writer’s private 
personal world while the major work leads us into a world which, 
though it is not impersonal and dehumanized as is the world seen 
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from the outside only, is nevertheless a world common to all. The 
more we read of Poe’s poems and tales, the more we know about 
the private world of Edgar Allan Poe. Shakespeare’s plays, in 
contrast, tell us very little about Shakespeare and very much about 
the world of human nature which we all share. 

In a major literary work—in Leaves of Grass or in Moby 
Dick—something is added to the writer’s private point of view and 
world. 

1. The writer’s insight is extended by sympathetic identification 
with others until he sees others as he sees himself. He then can 
offer us universality in addition to particularity or individuality. 
The very first line of the first edition of Whitman’s Leaves of 
Grass—“I celebrate mysel{f”—promises us insight into the inner 
life of one individual human being. If Leaves of Grass offered us 
no more than the inner world of 


Walt Whitman, a kosmos, of Manhattan the son, 

Turbulent, fleshy, sensual, eating, drinking and breeding, 

No sentimentalist, no stander above men and women or apart from them, 
No more modest than immodest. 


it would still be literature. It would even be great of its kind, but 
the kind would be minor. 

The second and third lines of Leaves of Grass, however, prom- 
ise us more than self-revelation. “And what I assume you shall 
assume,” Walt goes on to say. “For every atom belonging to me 
as good belongs to you.”” Throughout Leaves of Grass, from the 
opening lines to the closing lines, Whitman identifies himself with 
others, with an imaginative sympathy which has rarely been 
equaled and never surpassed. “I do not ask the wounded person 
how he feels,”’ he exclaims, 


I myself become the wounded person, 
My hurts turn livid upon me as I lean on a cane and observe. 


I am the mash’d fireman with breast-bone broken, . . . 

I am the hounded slave, I wince at the bite of the dogs... 
The disdain and calmness of martyrs . . 

All these I feel or am. 
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Through insight into others Whitman reaches universality: he 
shows us not only the particular nature of one man, Walt Whitman, 
but the common nature of man. He leads us into a world common 
to all, in which we see all men as equals and brothers who share 
a common fate. That is why Leaves of Grass, with all its blemishes 
in diction and form, is a major work of art while many polished 
and nearly flawless poems are merely minor. 

2. In tragedy, which many regard as the highest form of litera- 
ture, the artist offers us detachment as well as insight. 

First of all, the artist in drama or fiction offers us insight. If 
he wishes to make his fictional personages seem real to us and 
capable of affecting us as intensely as living human beings affect 
us, he must identify himself with his creatures, live their lives for 
them, and see the world as they would see it. If he succeeds in doing 
this, he enables us in turn, as spectators and readers, to identify 
ourselves sympathetically with his fictional personages. Our in- 
sight depends upon the artist’s insight. 

To create fictional personages who seem real to us, who can 
affect us as living personages affect us, is a great achievement of 
artistic insight. The lesser artist is content to offer us no more. 
Satisfied with his power to engage our sympathy, he offers us no 
more than the happy ending of romantic fiction. He permits his 
Romeo to be reunited with Juliet and to live happily ever after, 
his Hamlet to avenge his father and rule over the kingdom, his 
Othello to discover his mistake in time, his Macbeth to save himself 
through repentance, his Captain Ahab to kill the white whale 
and return in triumph with an unusually large cargo of whale oil. 
Thus, he satisfies our desire to see those with whom we identify our- 
selves sympathetically turn out well and find the happiness they 
seek. 

The minor artist can provide us with a happy ending because, 
as a creator of fictional personages, he enjoys a kind of omnipo- 
tence. He is lord of his little fictional universe. But he can exercise 
his omnipotence only at the cost of failing to satisfy our critical 
intelligence. Although a happy ending satisfies our sympathetic 
interest in fictional personages, we know at once when we see it 
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that we have been watching events in a dream world, where the 
artist as creator is omnipotent, and not events in the world common 
to all, in which even the insighted artist must bow to necessity. 

The major artist, the tragic realist who wishes to present the 
world common to all rather than a dream world, must temper his 
insight with detachment. Once he has created a fictional personage 
with a definite character or moral bent—a Romeo, a Hamlet, an 
Othello, a Captain Ahab—that character or moral bent becomes an 
antecedent from which certain consequences inevitably follow. The 
tragic realist cannot save his hero from the consequences of char- 
acter, nor does he attempt to do so. He cannot rescue his hero from 
the universal tragic predicament of human beings, nor does he 
attempt to do so. The best he can do for his hero is to grant him 
(and us as spectators or readers) a flash of insight into the meaning 
of human destiny, an insight which reconciles him to his fate. At 
the end Captain Ahab must die, but he accepts his fate, content to 
be what he is. And we, as we view with insight the full unfolding 
of the inevitable consequences of individual character and of uni- 
versal human nature, are content to be what we are, human beings 
who share a common fate which is both terrible and glorious. 


Ill 


Literature shows us man as he sees himself, and even when, as 
in tragic poetry, it shows us the world common to all, adding artistic 
detachment to insight, this world is still a personal world, with 
human values at its center. 

“The world common to all”: at this point we reach the question 
of the social function of literature. What is the source of our demo- 
cratic principles? Who supports them? Let us look once more at 
the antithetical views of man, centering our attention on the ideas 
of human significance, equality, and freedom. 

The first antithesis: the significance of the individual. 

As he sees himself, man is the most significant of beings, the 
center of his universe. He is the ultimate reality; he and his values 
are the measures of all things. 
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Viewed and measured externally, however, man is a midge, an 
ephemeris, a shrinking mite in an expanding universe; his sense of 
importance in the scheme of things is, like all his opinions and 
values, a subjective illusion; and his claim that he is too precious 
to be subordinated to the will and needs of the state lacks support- 
ing evidence. 

The second antithesis: the idea of human equality. 

Viewed with insight, men are equal in human worth and equal 
in the sense that all share a common fate. As he sees himself, each 
individual is supremely important, and since one supremely im- 
portant individual cannot be more or less important than other 
supremely important individuals, all are equal in human worth— 
the true meaning of equality. As human beings, moreover, all are 
joined together in what Hawthorne once called the kinship of a com- 
mon fate. 

Viewed and measured from the outside, however, men are un- 
equal in every respect: in size, shape, color, strength, wealth, social 
position, intelligence, and virtue. If the measurements are precise 
enough, it is unlikely that we shall ever find two individuals who 
are equal in any single respect: it is inconceivable that two men 
should be found equal in all measurable respects. 

The third antithesis: freedom and responsibility. 

As every individual knows, judging by his own feelings, and 
as literature testifies, man has an inner sense of freedom and re- 
sponsibility. This sense is the foundation of his moral life since, 
if he lacked it, praise or blame for his conduct, and satisfaction or 
remorse on his part, would be equally pointless. This sense is also 
foundational to free institutions—to religion, law, education, and 
private enterprise as they exist in a democracy. 

Judged impersonally, however, and from the outside, man is 
not free; his every act is seen, from this point of view, as a link in a 
chain of cause and effect; at best his every choice is determined by 
a motive, as Jonathan Edwards pointed out; at worst, his conduct 
is altogether determined by such impersonal and blind forces as 
heredity and environment. 
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When we consider these antithetical views of man, we discover 
at once the source of our democratic principles. Since the suprem- 
acy of the individual, the equality of men in human worth and 
rights, and the freedom and responsibility of the individual are 
the axioms of democracy, it is evident that American civilization 
rests on a foundation of insight, and that literature, with insight as 
its essence, is indispensable to our culture. The insighted writer 
meets each measurement of the external insignificance of man with 
an undaunted reaffirmation of man’s inner view that he is at the 
center of things and supremely important. The great writer strength- 
ens our self-respect and helps it to flower into respect for others by 
deepening our sense of equality; he reminds us that our sense of 
freedom and responsibility is a “stubborn fact” in our experience, 
and that we cannot escape from our consciences by retreating into 
the impersonal world of mathematics and measurement. 


Ly 


The axioms of democracy—the doctrines of the supremacy 
of the individual, of the equality of men, and of man’s freedom 
and responsibility—are derived from insight, and cannot be veri- 
fied by external measurements. Unfortunately, those of us who 
wish to defend these axioms are handicapped by the fact that our 
culture is out of balance. Its respect for science is one of its 
glories, but its lack of respect for literature is a grave error of 
judgment. Why is our culture out of balance? Why do we respect 
objectivity only and neglect insight? Why do we regard science as 
a necessity and literature as a luxury? 

One reason is that we are in a period of reaction against exces- 
sive claims made in the past for poetry and poetic intuition. After 
Immanuel Kant had apparently shown, late in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, that scientific reason falls into hopeless contradiction when it 
is applied to such questions as the existence of God and the immor- 
tality of the soul, poets were encouraged to answer transcendental 
questions on intuitive grounds. Wordsworth feels the presence of 
God in nature, and has intuitive intimations of immortality. Whit- 
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man tells us again and again that he knows he is immortal. Tenny- 
son speaks with final confidence of 


One God, one law, one element, 
And one far-off divine event, 
To which the whole creation moves. 


We respect these convictions as evidences of faith, but we have 
every reason to believe that the intuitions upon which the nine- 


~teenth-century poets and prophets relied cannot be empirically 


verified. Although literature adequately reveals the hopes and 
fears, and the doubts and beliefs of men concerning things beyond 
our present experience, literature as such cannot turn faith into 
certainty. Those who insist, for example, that the Bible is only 
great literature must look elsewhere for certainty about the super- 
natural; and those who accept the Bible as divinely inspired are 
relying on a power far beyond the natural powers of the poet. Few 
people today would agree with Matthew Arnold, who believed that 
poetry will replace theology and the poet replace the theologian. 
T. S. Eliot is much closer to the truth in maintaining that nothing 
can ever be a satisfactory substitute for something else. 

The poetic insight which I have been describing as the essence of 
literature is altogether different from the intuition of the nineteenth- 
century prophet. The prophet’s intuitions about the transcendental 
and the supernatural cannot be demonstrated, and, without the 
support of faith, must always remain conjectural; the poet’s in- 
sights into present experience, however, may be demonstrated and 
may be tested by further experience and shown to be either true or 
false. 

Most present-day critics and poets, in their reaction against the 
exaggerated claims made for prophetic intuition, have unfortu- 
nately gone to the other extreme. For them poetry is a purely aes- 
thetic experience which has little or nothing to do with either 
meaning or morality. To go to this extreme is to throw out the 
baby with the bath water. Although we must reject the prophet’s 
claim that, through intuition, he can offer us assurances about God 
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and the hereafter, we should recognize that the poet, if he is gifted 
with insight, is a trustworthy observer of the life of man here and 
now. 

A second reason for our failure to understand the nature and 
function of literature is the old but as yet unexploded notion that 
there can be only one trustworthy source of knowledge. Poets, 
philosophers, rhetoricians, theologians, and scientists of many 
varieties, exact and social, have too often been rivals rather than 
collaborators in the pursuit of knowledge. Each has at some time 
or other sought recognition as the only reliable teacher. This ri- 
valry, which arises from the natural tendency of every man to over- 
estimate the worth of what he knows best, or can do best, can be 
traced from its beginnings in Plato’s attack on the poets through 
the attack on the philosophers by the rhetoricians, Isocrates and 
Quintilian, and on up to the present time. A wise man, after judi- 
ciously weighing the claims of each of the rivals, might well 
conclude that each has had, and still has, something valuable to 
contribute. Unfortunately, however, our age still honors the notion 
that there is only one trustworthy source of knowledge. The pres- 
ent-day form of this notion is a vague but widespread popular faith 
that statistics and other forms of external measurement will soon 
place poetry, metaphysics, theology, rhetoric, and ethics in a class 
with alchemy and astrology. Our age might well be called the Age 
of the Apotheosis of Objectivity. 

The main reason why our culture is out of balance is, of course, 
that we have failed to understand the true nature and social fune- 
tion of literature. The burden of the problem of restoring the cul- 
tural balance falls largely on interpreters of literature—on critics, 
scholars, and teachers, who should, I believe, devote a little less 
time to purely aesthetic and technical studies, to the elucidation of 
puzzling texts, and to literary history, and a little more time to the 
heart of literature—insight. 

Our generation has been so deeply impressed by the great 
achievements of scientists and technicians that it has forgotten the 
indispensable contributions of poets and artists. It is the special 
duty of a professor of literature to remind it that the axioms of 
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democracy are derived from insight, and that sympathetic insight, 
the ability of one man to take another man’s point of view, is and 
always will be, the only cement which can hold a free society to- 
gether. 

An ideal democratic culture depends upon our realization that 
the views of man afforded by literature and by science are comple- 
mentary, not contradictory, and that only by combining these views 
can we hope to come close to the full truth about ourselves. In a 
progressive and successful democracy man must be weighed and 
measured by science as well as esteemed through insight. 

As the poets proclaim, man has significance and dignity—that 
is, he has a value beyond measuring; but, as the scientists point 
out, he is also a relatively weak and insignificant being, who must 
measure his strength carefully before judging the feasibility of any 
enterprise. Man is a free and responsible being, but his freedom 
and responsibility are limited by heredity, by environment, by 
capacities and incapacities which we must carefully measure if we 
are to reward or punish him justly for his actions. All men are 
equal in human worth and in the kinship of a common fate, but 
they are unequal in every other respect, and only by careful meas- 
uring and testing can we help each individual to find the place in 
society in which he can do his best. 

In these ways, the poet and the scientist, properly understood, 
are always at work, each contributing his indispensable share to 
the building of our society and the perfection of our democratic 
justice. Indeed, the poet and the scientist are not rivals but equal 
and trustworthy partners in the greatest of all tasks, the task of 
teaching man through insight to see others as he sees himself and 
through objectivity to see himself as others see him. 
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Hearing 


I love the first, faint chirrup of a bird 

That breaks the quiet of the dawn, and long 
Before the sky and sleeping earth have stirred 
Wakens the pallid daylight with a song. 

I love the endless rush of mountain stream 

At night when melting winter, ocean-bound, 
Infuses with my half-bemuséd dream 

A cadenced continuity of sound. 

I love the whispered melody of trees, 

Sending to earth in dying leaves, up-curled, 
Their last caressing messages. In these 

I find the natural music of God’s world. 

But when you say, “I love you!” O, my dear, 
That is the music I love best to hear. 


Sight 


Of all the senses that enhance the bliss 
Of living, I would choose the gift of sight, 


Giving my thanks to God that He made this 


A world of color for our eyes’ delight: 

The russet reds of autumn; the bright green 
Of verdure in resurgent spring; the wide 
Blue sky of summer days; the dazzling sheen 
Of snow; the sun’s gold flame at eventide. 
Would God His bold, celestial palette take 
And paint a world of such magnificence 
Except to waken faith, for our souls’ sake, 
In His unparalleled omnipotence? 

Why else made He the glow of love arise 
Seeking its answer in a lover’s eyes? 
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Smell 


Odors there are which are so redolent 

Of days we spent, while love was virgin-new, 
When now I meet such well-remembered scent 

My heart rebounds with quickened thought of you: 
The pungent tang of tarweed from the field; 

The salt-washed breeze swept landward from the sea; 
The spicy smell that drying pine boughs yield; 
Distillates all, from God’s dispensary. 

The scent of wild lilac on the hill; 

The rose we pressed—sweet attar of your breath!— 
Within a book of poems; its petals still 

Breathe out a faint perfume, knowing no death. 

So, too, the fragrance of your kiss lives on, 

Still sweetly sensate, after you are gone. 


Taste 


For mortal sustenance, the daily need 

That bids us to partake of bread and wine 

Might not avail but for the happy meed 

Of taste, inducing us to God’s design. 

Fish, flesh, and fowl, and golden ears of grain, 
And bright-hued fruits, each with its piquant flavor, 
The yield of tree, of stream, of sun-soaked plain, 
Are ours to glean, with appetite to savor. 

Then marvel not that the mere honeybee 

Seeks out the nectar from the rose to fill 

His waxen catacomb with sweet; for he 

But carries out the plan that is God’s will— 
And know our senses five are gifts so great, 

In life, in love, they are determinate. 
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Sight we may lose; of hearing be bereft; 

Dread Time may dim our sense of taste and smell; 
One solace in our fears there still is left: 

The sense of touch is not ephemeral. 

Fingers can still translate the visioned thought 
Into the fashionings of use and art— 

Such boundless miracles as Man has wrought!— 
Still best connect my feelings with your heart. 
When pain or danger threaten, I can still 

Reach out to clasp your hand and strengthened be; 
Still seek the softness of your lips at will, 

Still wrap you in my arms most tenderly. 

So weep not for our latter years too much, 

Rather rejoice that love is shared through touch. 
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N MAY 22, 1954, Pine Flat Dam on the Kings River in 

California was dedicated. The ceremonies marked comple- 
tion of the first of a pair of great dams—the other on the Kern, 
called Isabella—that serve the southern portion of the Central 
Valley. “In a voice choked with emotion,” records the Fresno 
Bee, Major General Sturgis, the chief of engineers, spoke these 
words: “On behalf of the people of the United States, I hereby 
dedicate Pine Flat Dam to the service of the San Joaquin Valley 
and of this great nation of ours.” 

All can admire the magnificent structures the engineers have 
built, can believe that they will control floods and serve irrigation, 
and can agree that a pause to symbolize the harmonious merging 
of diverse interests in the common good is appropriate to a cere- 
mony of dedication. But informed persons, after the pause in which 
the chief engineer’s words were uttered, will still face the fact that 
these rivers remain today, as for two generations, the scene of 
some of the bitterest water fights of our national history. Monopoly 
and speculation are central issues now, as always. 

The Kings and Kern have been famous for a long time, not only 
for the beauty of their canyons in the Sierra, where hikers love to 
“pack in” during summer vacations, but for the energy that men 
have expended to acquire title to huge blocks of the fertile lands 
on the valley floor below. Here the public domain passed into 
private hands during the latter half of the nineteenth century under 
circumstances that historian Paul Wallace Gates describes as “enor- 
mous monopolization.” This process of land acquisition long ago 
literally laid the eroundwork for today’s battles over water. 

Newspapers of the time were outspoken. The San Francisco 


* The editors of The Pacific Spectator recognize that this is a controversial article. 
Their columns are open to an article presenting the other side, given only that it is as 
carefully documented and as readable as is the one here presented. 
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Chronicle said on May 31, 1877, “If those who call themselves 
statesmen and lawmakers continue much longer to disregard the 
rights and interests of the great body of the citizen class—to pro- 
mote the absorption of the land of the nation by a few wealthy and 
unscrupulous capitalists, aided by corrupt officials and perjured 
locators at the Government Land Offices, depriving the poor men 
of small means of the opportunity of obtaining homes, and white 
laborers generally of all chance of securing work at fair wages the 
oppressed millions will be impelled to the last resort of revolution 
to redress their wrongs.”’ The same year the Tulare Times declared, 
“The Desert Land swindle is causing some of the honest farmers 
on Kings river to be fearful lest it might sweep their rights to the 
four winds. Let them organize and fight for their rights. Poor men 
and laboring men must begin to protect themselves. Corruption 
held up and backed by capitalists will never benefit the tillers of the 
soil.”” The Chronicle talked about “The Grand Khan of Kern,” and 
newspapers were filled with phrases like “land-grabbers,”’ “dummy 
*” “monstrous monopolies,” and “dead to the welfare of the 
people, to the public good, to the honor and glory of the country, 
and to the preservation of its beneficent institutions.” 

The Visalia Delta prophesied that the monopolists of an “al- 
ready extensive dry domain” would attempt later “by an array of 
force and talent to secure to capital the ownership of the water 
as well as of the land, and the people will at last have it to pay 
for. . . .” Land monopoly became the biggest single issue before 
the California Constitutional Convention of 1879, and filled the 
debate with its reverberations. The Convention declared the public 
intention (locking the barn after the horse was stolen) by writing 
a 320-acre land limitation into the State Constitution. The ques- 
tion of water monopoly was left for a later day—our day. 

Late in the nineteenth century leading citizens of the West be- 
gan searching for help to develop Western water resources. Their 
efforts culminated in the National Reclamation Act of 1902, passed 
with the encouragement of President Theodore Roosevelt. This 
law became the first pillar of his conservation movement and the 
epitome of the program he came to call “The Square Deal.” His 
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purpose was to use the federal government to develop water re- 
sources for the greatest good of the greatest number for the longest 
time. The legal devices within the reclamation law for assuring 
proper use of resources and prevention of monopoly were, respec- 
tively, a grant of interest-free money for constructing dams and 
the excess lands provision. This provision sets a maximum of water 
deliveries to any individual; no one may obtain more than enough 
to irrigate 160 acres. The excess lands provision curbs monopoly 
and speculation at a stroke. The reader should remember that one 
irrigated acre equals in production perhaps three acres in the humid 
parts of the nation. He should remember also that the reclamation 
law is generous to all private landowners and takes nothing from 
anybody except by consent. 

Theodore Roosevelt and the Congress were following one of the 
pioneers’ most dearly won and dearly held traditions. The first 
settlers beyond the Alleghenies had struggled against the twin 
evils of the land monopolists and the speculators, and had written 
their political victories into the language of the Pre-emption Law 
of 1841 and the Homestead Law of 1862. It is said to have been 
T.R. himself who insisted on perpetuating this tradition in the 
Reclamation Act; at any rate, Congress proclaimed the excess lands 
provision as one of the principal justifications for voting passage 
of the bill, and T.R. signed it with pride. 

When Congress was debating whether to authorize construction 
of Pine Flat and Isabella dams, Overton of Louisiana, the senator 
in charge of the bill, gave emphatic assurance to Senator Lister Hill 
of Alabama, and to the Senate, that the reclamation law would be 
applied. Without this assurance the bill would certainly have 
failed. Congress was willing to authorize construction of these 
dams only under the established principles of the Square Deal. 

Reasonable men would suppose that Congress had settled these 
issues of monopoly and speculation in 1944. But writing a law is 
one thing, and administering it sometimes turns out to be quite 
another. Complaisant administration by Secretary of the Interior 
Douglas McKay is in a fair way to make true the gloomy prophecy 
of water monopoly at public expense made by the Visalia Delta 
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in 1877. In the language of the sports page, he is KO-ing the Square 
Deal on the Kings and Kern. 

The cost of Pine Flat and Isabella dams is around $39 million 
and $21 million, respectively. Most of this outlay turns out to be 
a free gift from the taxpayer. If and when administrators get signa- 
tures from beneficiaries on a contract of repayment, the amount 
returned to the Treasury will be only about 36 percent of the cost 
of Pine Flat Dam. The public will be left holding the bag, paying 
for the other 64 percent. McKay, it is true, did not set this low 
repayment figure, but he could review it if he chose to do so, or ask 
the Army Engineers to review it. Evidently, as the Delta said, “the 
people will at last have it to pay for.” 

Loss of a few million dollars to the Treasury to build a dam is 
by no means the worst prospect. Far more disturbing is McKay’s 
willingness to validate the rest of the forecast, viz., that the large 
landholders would secure “the ownership of the water as well as 
of the land.” He has chosen to open the door to complete and 
permanent nullification of the excess lands law. 

Secretary McKay is now negotiating a repayment contract with 
Kings River water users that should have been signed before the 
dam was begun. Reclamation officials tried, but failed mainly 
because excess landholding interests were able to persuade Con- 
gress year after year to appropriate money to build the dams, while 
their spokesmen went through the motions of negotiation but never 
signed. Probably they hoped that by stalling long enough a way 
might turn up to let them out of compliance with the excess lands 
law. McKay now shows them the way. He offers to accept lump 
sum prepayment for the dam, and as soon as the cash is laid on the 
barrelhead, to relieve all excess lands of the obligation to comply 
with the law now and forever. 

How does the Secretary arrive at this curious position that 
would strike most observers as a complete inversion of the inten- 
tion of the law? By building a house of cards, with a joker in the 
deck. In 1944, at the very time Congress was making certain that 
the excess lands law would be enforced at Pine Flat, it gave the 
executive an option in procedure, to accept either lump sum or 
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annual installments in payment, at discretion. Three years later, 
in 1947, subordinates in Interior expressed the opinion that making 
the final repayment of construction charges relieves excess lands 
of the law. No statute says this. Other subordinates then said that 
lump sum prepayment relieves excess lands of the law entirely. 
No statute says this. McKay is willing to regard both as the law. 
Now comes the joker. Unsound as these subordinates’ opinions 
are, and unknown to a determined Congress in 1944, they do not 


require McKay to act as he does. No opinions, rulings, or statutes 


bind him to accept prepayment. To offer to let the excess land- 
holders on Kings River escape the law by buying their way out is 
his own personal choice and responsibility. 

The excess landholders, representing great power and influence, 
are massed heavily behind McKay’s offer. They have been bat- 
tling the excess lands provision for fifteen years. They are often 
men of energy and ability; some of them have farmed their lands 
skillfully with meager and uncertain water supplies. They feel 
they are entitled to whatever gains they can get. But the stark fact 
remains that they sought help from the federal government to de- 
velop their water supply, and the excess lands provision is the 
standard condition under which public aid is given. 

Landownerships on Kings River are very large. In one water 
district alone, known as Tulare Lake Basin, 25 corporations own 
around 165 square miles, or 105,000 acres. Single holdings reach 
12,000 and 19,000 acres each. There is virtually no farm home 
on the entire fertile 300-square mile district. There could be many 
when reclamation is completed, but probably there will be few if 
the great landholders of Tulare Lake Basin can press their way 
through the door that McKay is now holding open for them. 

The financial stake of excess landholders is roughly measur- 
able. The incremental value of a full water supply to nonirrigated 
but cultivated land is around $460 an acre. The value of adding 
a half-supply, which comes closer to actual conditions on much of 
the Kings River and Tulare Lake project, is around half that, say, 
a couple of hundred dollars an acre, more or less. A 10,000-acre 
landowner might stand to gain as much as a couple of million dol- 
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lars. These bounteous incremental values serve to explain why 
large landholding individuals and corporations are so insistent 
on circumventing national reclamation law. They explain the 
pressures put upon officials who administer the law. They are of 
generous enough proportions to justify description as a “give- 
away.” 

It is curious how persistently people will misrepresent the facts 
about a law they do not like. The record of false description by 
opponents of the excess lands provision is impressive, too long to 
recite here. Repeated exposure of errors of fact seems not to affect 
greatly either the repetition of errors or the ardor with which the 
law is opposed. The latest example is from no less a public figure 
than former President Herbert Hoover. Perhaps following in the 
footsteps of newspapers that called the excess lands provision com- 
munistic in 1944 while it was under unsuccessful attack in Con- 
gress, he interrupted his address on “Federal Socialization of Elec- 
tric Power” at Case Institute last year to advise his nation-wide 
radio audience that “apparently,” in the view of the excess lands 
provision, holders of excess lands seeking water from public 
sources are “Kulaks.” Kulaks, as everybody knows, were Russia’s 
expropriated large landowners. 

How differently his Republican predecessor President Theodore 
Roosevelt described the same law! At the Commonwealth Club of 
California in 1912, T.R. said in debate, ““Now I have struck the 
crux of my appeal. I wish to save the very wealthy men of this 
country and their advocates and upholders from the ruin that they 
would bring upon themselves if they were permitted to have their 
way. It is because I am against revolution; it is because I am 
against the doctrines of the Extremists, of the Socialists; it is be- 
cause I wish to see this country of ours continued as a genuine 
democracy; it is because I distrust violence and disbelieve in it; 
it is because I wish to secure this country against ever seeing a 
time when the ‘have-nots’ shall rise against the ‘haves’; it is because 
I wish to secure for our children and our grandchildren and for 
their children’s children the same freedom of opportunity, the 
same peace and order and justice that we have had in the past.” 
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It is nothing new for Presidents, Republican or Democratic, to 
turn against the principles of their predecessors. It need not have 
surprised anyone when Herbert Hoover joined with President Eisen- 
hower in dedicating Sagamore Hill as a national shrine to Theodore 
Roosevelt’s memory while, together, they were engaged in under- 
mining one of the greatest monuments of statute and principle that 
T.R. had himself set up. 

If the excess landholders can breach the reclamation dike on 
Kings River the day when all excess landowners can escape the 
law will be brought closer. The prospect can be spelled out. In 
the southern San Joaquin Valley alone, within the Central Valley 
of California, some 30-odd corporations and individuals own about 
three-quarters of a million irrigable acres in the present or prospec: | 
tive service area of the Central Valley project and its extensions. 
The smallest of these holdings is 5,000 acres. In a single west side 
water district of about 400,000 acres, a single owner holds 65,000 
acres. Unless McKay interprets the law correctly, and/or changes 
his own policy, it is likely that any of these excess landholders who 
can first persuade the public to construct projects to bring them 
water will buy their way out of the law. Why not? It will pay 
them well. 

As the gains to excess landholders from defeat of the excess 
lands law are measurable in dollars, so also are a part of the losses 
to the public. Aside from loss to the federal Treasury under the 
prospective repayment contract, the merchants of the new local 
communities in the southern San Joaquin will have to make out 
with an annual dollar volume of trade smaller by about 40 percent, 
if the large landholders are allowed to have their way. This esti- 
mate rests on the famous comparative study of Arvin and Dinuba, 
two towns between the Kings and Kern, founded respectively on 
large-scale agriculture and on working farmers. Opportunity for 
professional men in law and medicine, for dealers in real estate, 
and for members of service trades will be reduced correspondingly. 
If new farmers ever do buy their way into the area, they will begin 
their operations saddled with the weight of indebtedness for incre- 
mental values that the reclamation law was specifically intended to 
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spare them. And they will be poorer customers because of the load 
they will have to bear. 

The price paid by local communities will be even greater and 
more pervasive than dollar figures can measure. They will have a 
more floating population, fewer and less stable churches, higher 
annual turnover of schoolteachers, fewer civic associations, such 
as clubs, PTA’s, and veterans’ organizations that enrich daily living 
and bind citizens together. The Biblical admonition, as you sow 
so also shall you reap, applies not only to individuals and crops but 
also to communities. 

Americans have always known the dangers of a highly strati- 
fied society, and have sought to avoid it. Perhaps Secretary McKay 
forgets this, now that he has it in his hands to preserve or to destroy. 
If so, he ought to be reminded. The tradition is bipartisan, and has 
the names of the greatest Democrats and Republicans alike asso- 
ciated with it. 

In the year 1776 Thomas Jefferson secured passage in the 
colonial legislature of Virginia of his famous bill to abolish en- 
tailed estates. His language bears repeating. “In the earlier times 
of the colony,” he said, “when lands were to be had for little or 
nothing, some provident individuals procured large grants: . . . 
desirous of founding great families. . . . The transmission of this 
property from generation to generation, in the same name, raised 
up a distinct set of families . . . privileged by law in the perpetua- 
tion of their wealth (and) thus formed into a patrician order. . . . 
To annul this privilege, and instead of an aristocracy of wealth, 
more harm and danger than benefit to society, to make an opening 
for the aristocracy of virtue and talent, which nature has wisely 
provided for in the direction of the interests of society, and scat- 
tered with equal hand through all its conditions, was deemed essen- 
tial to a well-ordered republic.” Primogeniture went out the same 
way, and Americans of a former day felt secure that monopoly of 
the land and of the power over the lives of other men which it con- 
fers never would survive in America. In 1820, in an address com- 
memorating the two hundredth anniversary of the landing of the 
Pilgrims, Daniel Webster told how the New England ancestors had 
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left behind them “the whole feudal policy of the other continent.” 
“They were themselves,” he declared, “either from their original 
condition or from the necessity of their common interest, nearly on 
a level in respect to property. Their situation demanded a parceling 
out and division of the land, and it may fairly be said that this 
necessary act fixed the future frame and form of their Govern- 
ment. . . . The consequence of all these causes has been a great 
subdivision of the soil and a great equality of condition; the true 
basis, most certainly, of popular government.” In the spirit of this 
tradition Abraham Lincoln signed the Homestead Act in 1862, and 
Theodore Roosevelt approved the excess lands law, to give families 
an opportunity to own the land they tilled. 

Handing out huge water deliveries to a few will not add a cubit 
to our claims to moral leadership of the free world, nor enhance 
our reputation for knowing how to relieve agrarian distress. It will 
not elevate our prestige with the masses toiling on Asian lands, 
whose confidence we need so urgently. 

The issue whether an administrator is to be permitted to scuttle 
the historic excess lands provision is not of concern to Californians 
alone, nor to the present generation in Central Valley only. The 
same, and similar, devices will be used to destroy national water 
policy and turn its benefits to the few in almost every part of the 
United States. Arkansas has prospect of irrigating several million 
acres, and faces first on Grand Prairie project and later elsewhere, 
the question whether a plantation form of agriculture is to be per- 
petuated and strengthened. Will its farm youth, recently driven 
by drought from the hills to California or Arizona, be limited to 
similar dubious refuges in the future, or will they be provided 
farming opportunities at home? Through the Missouri Valley, the 
East, and the Southeast, the harnessing of water for irrigation in 
the future raises the same question in places where it has not been 
thought of before. The issue is truly national now. The spotlight 
is on California today, but it will move back and forth over the 
nation as first one locality then another seeks federal support for 
its project. 

There are several bills in Congress to lift the excess lands pro- 
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vision here and there, by one device or another. The Administra- 
tion itself is now publicly on the side of evasion rather than en- 
forcement, and favors legislative as well as administrative devices 
to get around reclamation law. On April 9, 1954, the Bureau of 
the Budget gave the green light to an Interior Department proposal 
in support of H.R. 5301, to extend federal financial aid for irriga- 
tion to local districts, with the excess lands provision severed from 
the transaction. This splits the Square Deal concept of reclamation 
in two, and tosses the antimonopoly, antispeculation half of it into 
the discard. It turns a half century of national effort to use water 
to provide opportunity for poor men who need it, into a program 
for the rich. We are being pushed to the brink of the end of the 
reclamation era. 

The Undersecretary of Interior sought to minimize the evasion 
proposed in April; he said, as reported in the press, that it would 
not be widespread. His remark resembles the defense of the young 
woman whose child was born without benefit of clergy, “But it’s 
such a little baby!” 

Of course Secretary McKay gives reasons for his emasculation 
of the excess lands law, but these, as indicated earlier, are no more 
than ‘a succession of recent shabby administrative opinions and 
interpretations that have not been subjected either to the sharp 
challenge from without, or the scrutiny from within, that their mo- 
mentous public importance requires. 

Except that McKay may be easily impressed by powerful 
people, or his staff may not have informed him very well of the 
facts, it is not easy to explain his clear preference for excess land- 
holders. He is Republican, but so was T.R., who signed the law 
restraining their monopolization of water and limiting their specu- 
lative gains. He identifies himself as Presbyterian, but his national 
church organization supports the excess lands law. More than that, 
the California-Nevada Presbyterian Synod, after restudying the 
Kings River thoroughly for a year at request of Kings River spokes- 
men, refused to withdraw its staunch support of the law. The Secre- 
tary is a member of four national veterans organizations, all of 
them on public record favoring the excess lands provision. One of 
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them, the Veterans of Foreign Wars, through its California Depart- 
ment, has attacked prepayment on Kings River publicly as an injury 
to the interests of veterans. A veteran of proved physical courage, 
McKay is not moved to brush away the weak and unsound counsel 
of subordinates, and like a courageous predecessor in 1913 to 
declare: “I am satisfied that Congress did not intend those reclaimed 
lands, upon which the Government is expending the money of all 
the people, should be the subject of corporate control. These lands 
are to be the homes of families.” 

If McKay was more in sympathy with the purposes of the recla- 
mation law, i.e., if he was interested in the heart of the problem, 
he would withdraw his offer to accept lump sum prepayment while 
ordering a thorough review of his subordinates’ opinions. He would 
take a serious look at the real issues on which he has chosen to line 
up beside large and powerful interests. He would give thought to 
the long and close relationships between large landholdings and 
landless people, heavy rural relief loads, hordes of migratory 
laborers, labor conflict, and wetbacks. Then he could make up his 
mind whether to use the powers of high office to strengthen and 
perpetuate this situation. 

Citizens who know American history and the struggle to achieve 
a society not dominated by the privileged few will have deep con- 
cern over the “to the rear, march” maneuver now being executed 
by the national administration in an effort to bypass Theodore 
Roosevelt’s most farsighted and principled legislation, as incon- 
spicuously but effectively as possible. While our eyes are glued to 
TV, watching to see if Congress can usurp the functions of the 
Executive, shall we overlook it when the Executive invades the 


domain of the Congress? 


California newspapers said in advance that 15,000 persons 
were expected to join the dedication ceremonies at Pine Flat Dam 
on May 22. The weather was fine and the day was Saturday. The 
papers reported afterward that only about 3,000 came. Perhaps 
more citizens would have been present if they had felt that it was 
really their dam, that they had more to celebrate. 
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Sit by me. See, I make room. 

I am not your enemy. Even as you, 

I did not choose my skin’s color. 

See how I wait to be asked into your forest, 

O fawn-eyed, fearful. I smile and you answer: 

sun coming from behind cloud, going instantly back. 
You have suffered wounds—will not be caught. 


Speak first. I am the shy one. 

I have tried, have failed. Trust me. 

My voice against the wall was more 

than sound dying, more than balm. 

It is the eyes betray us, not the heart. 

What do the blind know of color? 
Pigmentation is stronger than stone— 

holds against fists, against weapons; 

but common pain will dissolve it. 

You know about that. I can see that you do. 


Don’t envy me. 

I get angry and abuse my loved ones 

with hard words. I worry about bills 

and what I cannot have. There is nothing of mine 
better than yours: the pale skin 

is no God gift. It wrinkles and ages; 

the straight hair will gray and fall out. 

Our children keep us awake nights 

and we are not all happy in our bedrooms. 
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White is no wand to wave off disaster; 
we break or we bitter. 
Yes, in this we are different: 


We do not know how to make music out of sorrow. 


The window moves with your lost face . . . 
and I have said only: “Pardon me, my stop.” 
Coward, I call myself, coward. 
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by Philip W. Buck 


() NE of the most subtle transitions in status made by the young 
academic man is from the position of occasional speaker to 
a club or civic association to the standing of professional lecturer. 
The distinction between the two can be quickly and crudely stated: 
the professional speaker is paid a fee for his services. 

Almost every young assistant professor has pondered over his 
situation after he has made one or two moderately successful public 
appearances. Someone who hears him at the local Rotary Club 
asks him to appear before some other service club, and from there 
the circle of invitations widens until he finds himself speaking to 
some group or other every week. Presently he discovers that some 
of his senior colleagues are doing much the same thing, but that 
they are being repaid for the effort by something much more sub- 
stantial than applause. Naturally, he seeks for some dignified way 
to translate himself into the status of a professional. 

My own recollection of this delicate transition is vivid. A more 
callous and confident man might simply have said in response to 
one of these invitations, ““You must pay me a fee.”’ I felt that some- 
how or other I must collect a fee without directly asking for it. 
Having achieved professional status by receiving one, I could 
imagine myself saying with confidence that I expected some modest 
payment for my services. Even at my present stage of hardened 
professional familiarity with this problem, it is still easy to recall 
this dilemma. Until I had actually collected a fee, I lacked the 
hardihood to say that I expected one. On the other hand, it seemed 
immensely improbable that I would be paid unless I demanded pay- 
ment. I therefore waited in uneasy suspense for some great occa- 
sion which would carry with it a regular and expected honorarium. 
The circumstances which finally conferred professional standing 
upon me were remarkable and memorable. 
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A Mrs. Edginton sent me a message asking me to come and see 
her to discuss the possibility of taking her place as a lecturer for a 
joint meeting of women’s clubs in the area. She herself was suffer- 
ing from an attack of laryngitis; and whether she would have a 
voice to deliver a lecture was uncertain. Since she was a profes- 
sional lecturer, her message assured me that a substantial fee would 
be paid. 

When I met her I found that she was indeed cruelly disabled. 


Her voice ran the capricious range that laryngitis produces—fluc- 


tuating from a hoarse whisper, which nevertheless suggested the 
dramatic resonance she could produce on a platform, to a croaking 
baritone which cracked occasionally into a startling falsetto. She 
explained that the engagement was scheduled for five days later, 
and that her doctor told her that it might be possible for her to 
appear. 

“This is an important engagement,” she rumbled and squeaked. 
“T hope that I can meet the group. I wonder if you would be willing 
to substitute for me at one or two days’ notice?” Her voice sud- 
denly disappeared entirely for a moment, as though to discourage 
any hope she still cherished. 

“The meeting is scheduled for Friday afternoon,” she whis- 
pered painfully. “If I let you know on Wednesday evening, could 
you deliver one of your lectures? I know this is asking a good deal, 
but you must understand that I am very anxious to meet the engage- 
ment if I have any voice.” 

I replied that I would be willing to accept this arrangement. 

“Then may I ask,” she continued, “what sort of thing you do?” 

Her earlier phrase, “one of your lectures,” had prepared me 
a little to answer her question. I explained that I was a professor 
of political science, and that I usually discussed some contemporary 
political or international situation. 

“Recent Developments in British Foreign Policy, or The Prog- 
ress of the Preparatory Commission of the League of Nations for 
the Approaching Disarmament Conference,” I offered as examples. 

She looked very doubtful. “I don’t think so narrow a subject 
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would be of interest to this group. . . . Couldn’t you do something 
with a Broader Sweep?” 

“Perhaps we could combine some of these topics,” I suggested. 
“British and American Viewpoints on World Disarmament?” 

“How Britain and America Would Disarm the World,” she 
meditated hoarsely. “It still seems very restricted.” 

I began to perceive dimly the compulsions and necessities of 
the situation, and strove to cast aside any academic inhibitions. 
“How about Prospects for World Disarmament and World Peace?” 
I asked, trying to adopt the idiom in which she was thinking and 
speaking. She brightened a little. 

“Perhaps it would help if you told me what subject you intended 
to discuss,” I went on. “Then perhaps we could work out some- 
thing I could do which would be a satisfactory substitute.” 

Perhaps my scholarly attitude had made her shy, or possibly 
she was trying to safeguard professional secrets upon which I might 
infringe, but she evaded this suggestion. 

“That wouldn’t be possible at all,” she replied. “What I am 
doing is based upon personal experiences of mine, and would be 
done in costume.” 

This silenced me—I was unable to think of appropriate fancy 
dress for the subjects so far proposed for my treatment. Meanwhile 
Mrs. Edginton had been casting about for some further combina- 
tion of the scholarly minutiae I had suggested, and was ready with 
something which she thought might really serve the occasion. 

“Nationalism, Internationalism, and World Disarmament,” she 
announced laryngitically. “Everybody realizes that international- 
ism is so important nowadays. And if we put nationalism in the 
same title, it lends a touch of drama.” Her voice shot up and down 
the scale to give vocal emphasis to these exciting intellectual con- 
ceptions. 

“I think that’s splendid,” I replied, the thought of the fee gen- 
erating enough enthusiasm in my response to satisfy her. 

“We are agreed on this, then,” she said, showing some signs of 
hopefulness that our problem could be solved. “Of course,” she 
went on, “it is a little narrow, and . . . academic, shall we say? 
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But after all, we must choose according to what you can do, and 
not be influenced too much by what I was intending to do.” 

I lacked the courage to ask again what had been announced 
as her subject, although I was intensely curious to learn what a 
truly “Broad Sweep” might be, as compared to the narrow swath 
of “Nationalism, Internationalism, and World Disarmament.” De- 
tails were quickly arranged—I was to await word from her, which 
would reach me two days before the great event. 

Promptly on that day I had a phone call from a friend of Mrs. 
Edginton’s, telling me that the Edginton voice was utterly gone and 
asking me to fill the engagement. She transmitted further messages 
from Mrs. Edginton: would I please remember that it was a great 
occasion, a district meeting of the clubs of the area; would I try to 
deal with the subject Broadly and Vitally? As I listened to these 
admonitions, delivered by someone who was clearly a sincere ad- 
mirer, I feared that after all I might be obliged to wear an appro- 
priate costume. That at least I was spared. 

On the Friday I drove to the neighboring city, still casting 
about in my mind for the eloquent phrases which the occasion 
clearly required. I arrived promptly, and found the clubhouse 
utterly deserted save for one faithful member posted at an informa- 
tion desk in the foyer. The catering arrangements for luncheon 
had broken down, and the delegates had dispersed to restaurants 
and homes to find food to sustain them through the afternoon ses- 
sion. I was told that the morning meeting had been a great success, 
and that everyone was looking forward eagerly to the afternoon’s 
proceedings. This increased my apprehensions. Still consumed 
with curiosity, I asked if I might see a program. This would at 
least tell me Mrs. Edginton’s subject, as at this short notice the 
program could hardly have been changed. 

“I’m sorry,” said the lady, “but the programs are all laid out 
on the chairs in the auditorium, but you will find one on your chair 
on the platform. However, the delegates are just coming in now, 
so I am afraid you must wait until you and the officers and others 
go up to the platform at the beginning of the meeting.” 

Groups of women were indeed coming through the foyer, chat- 
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ting and exchanging greetings. I resigned myself to a further period 
of suspense—realizing that Mrs. Edginton’s subject could do nothing 
but unnerve me further at this stage. 

Just at this moment a handsome young man came quickly up 
to the information desk. He gave every appearance of agitation 
and urgency. 

“Where is Mrs. Edginton?” he asked. “I must see her before 
the meeting begins.” 

“I’m afraid you can’t,” said the lady, “you see—” 

“But I must see her,”’ he interrupted, in a rush of words. “You 
see—I am the Music for this Meeting.” (He spaced these words out 
for emphasis.) “Mrs. Edginton wanted particular songs to estab- 
lish the proper atmosphere for her address. . . . Well, I have been 
all over town, and then I went up to the Music Library in the city, 
and I simply can’t find two of the pieces she wanted.” 

He opened a bulging portfolio, revealing dozens of pieces of 
music. “I brought all these along, and I thought if I could see her 
she could choose two of them which would fit in with her address. 
So you see I must talk to her as soon as possible.” 

The lady had been vainly trying to interrupt this tale of woe 
and frustration. “Mrs. Edginton is ill, and cannot come to the meet- 
ing,” she told him, kindly implying that his troubles were over. 
“Dr. Buck, here (indicating me), is going to speak in her place.” 

The young man swiveled round and fixed his gaze on me. He 
felt that he had already troubles enough, and now it seemed sure 
that he was to have more. 

“And what,” he asked me in a trembling, but urgent voice, “do 
you want to establish the atmosphere for your address?” 

His voice and expression revealed the agonies he had endured. 
He had vainly searched high and low to satisfy a lecturer’s demand 
for preparatory atmosphere—and now he was faced with another 
lecturer, a changed atmosphere, and therefore a different demand 
upon his repertoire. His tone pleaded, but his face strove to in- 
timidate. 

I made a hasty estimate of his character. This was not easy in 
his disordered condition, but I thought we might deal with each other 
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as sensible men. I drew him out of earshot of the lady at the in- 
formation desk. 

“The title of my address,” I told him, “is ‘Nationalism, Inter- 
nationalism, and World Disarmament.’ I don’t know much of the 
literature of vocal music, but I doubt if there is anything you can 
sing that won’t fit in with that.” 

He caught my implication immediately, and the change in his 
countenance was comic. Measured by its effect upon a situation, 
I look back on this as the kindest act of my life. 

“Well,” he sighed with relief, “I wonder if I might sing one of 
those I worked up for Mrs. Edginton, since I have it ready? . . . 
And then, I’d like very much to sing ‘Little Boy Blue’—just to draw 
a tear. How would that be?” 

“O.K.” I said. Then driven by my curiosity, I asked, “What 
was the title of Mrs. Edginton’s address?” 

“She never told me,” he replied. “She just insisted on these 
particular songs to establish the right atmosphere.” 

I didn’t even have time to find out her choice of songs, for at 
that moment we were approached by a group of determined ladies 
who led us to the platform. I could hardly wait to reach my seat, 
and to open and scan the small leaflet I found there. I ran my eye 
rapidly down to this tantalizing and baffling example of the Broad 
Sweep: 

Address, by Mrs. Warren Edginton . . . BEHOLD! 

A Younc Knicut Comes OvT oF THE East 


I still wonder, years after, if the assembled ladies thought he 
did come. And if they thought he did, did they think he fell flat on 
his face? 

Anyway, from my excellent position in the front rank of the 
chairs on the platform, I can say that “Little Boy Blue” was an un- 
qualified success. I may have failed to present “The Young Knight,” 
but at least by concession to the singer’s choice of atmospheric music 
I made possible the shedding of a satisfying tear. 

At the close of the meeting one of the largest of the determined 
ladies on the platform approached me and unobtrusively handed 
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me an envelope. As soon as I reached my car I opened it, and found 
the promised check. 

She didn’t know that she had conferred the accolade on the young 
knight. She was performing the usual routine transaction, paying 
off the lecturer. But I heard a distant fanfare of trumpets as I 
took the envelope—the transition had been made to professional 
standing. 


It is a calumny on men to say that they are roused to 
heroic action by ease, hope of pleasure, recompense— 
sugarplums of any kind in this world or the next. In the 
meanest mortal there lies something nobler. . . . Diffi- 
culty, abnegation, martyrdom, death are the allurements 
that act on the heart of man. 


—CarRLYLE, Heroes and Hero Worship 
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by Raja Rao 


HERE is today an acute Asian 
problem. It is acute enough 
from one perspective to be the most 
important problem facing the world 
along with the threat of Communist 
aggression. Indeed the fight against 
totalitarian imperialism can only be 
considered if the Asian problem is 
clearly understood, and is studied 
diligently and with humility. 

The Asian problem itself has been 
categorized as being due to our— 
that is, the Asians’-—economic con- 
ditions, including that vexed ques- 
tion of the landless tenant and the 
redistribution of land and of that 
other factor more snobbishly pro- 
claimed as the question of “rising 
nationalisms,” whatever one may 
mean by that, for it includes within 
it many factors, such as language 
religion, habits of life, and the 
awareness of our geographical pres- 
ence, and of our “social inferiority.” 
But according to us, there is yet an- 
other and altogether a more impon- 
derable element to the story, which 
for want of a more simple definition 
will be termed spiritual. 

The economic problem is easily 
dispensed with. The population of 
Asia is a little over two fifths of the 
world population, whereas the land 
surface covered by the Asiatic people 
(without Siberia) is only one fifth 
of the world. It is in this narrow- 


* Originally Mr. Rao’s essay bore the 
subtitle, “Point Four and the Holy Grail.” 
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bellied protuberance of the huge 
Eurasiatic continent, and surround- 
ed by a “thousand golden islands” 
that Asia has learned to rise and to 
spread. Some portions of agricul- 
tural Asia are very heavily popu- 
lated, though the average density of 
the population of Asia including 
Siberia is 71 per square mile as 
compared with 186 in Europe. The 
fault is not that the land area is small 
or that the populations’ biological 
propensities are, according to his- 
torical standards, in any way un- 
natural, for actually the population 
oi Europe has increased six times in 
the last six hundred years, whereas 
that of Asia has not risen even five 
times. Having possessed parts of 
this globe, the ancestors’ ancestors, 
which in some cases can be traced 
back thousands of years, begat 
the recognized number of children, 
whose children’s children, also hav- 
ing begat their own number (and 
this again from country to country, 
and from age to age, through fam- 
ines, plagues, cholera and smallpox 
and all that bacteria could deftly 
kill still continue to keep in exist- 
ence a population that is, looking at 
it historically, not disproportionate 
—one indeed astonishingly reason- 
able. It is believed that India had a 
population of about 50 million peo- 
ple at the beginning of the Mogul 
Empire (fifteenth century A.D.), and 
at that time the corresponding popu- 
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lations were France 16, England 5, 
and Portugal 1 million. 

Thus, there is nothing biologically 
extravagant in our population. Nor 
is there anything so utterly un- 
civilized about the methods of our 
cultivation. Every peasant, wherever 
he may be, wishes to plow his land 
to his best ability, first because he 
loves his ancestral land, and second 
because he has to feed his children, 
and then again because he is proud 
to feel that he can produce a little 
more than his neighbor, which adds 
much to his self-esteem. His children 
could thus say: “After all, brother, 
I am not born to a poor house.” Fur- 
ther again he has to marry off his 
daughters. The fact that Indian agri- 
culture is termed primitive does not 
make it primitive, unless primitive 
means simple. For any one who 
knows biotechnic will remember 
that man’s learnings from nature are 
not so easily lost. If thousands of 
years of Indian peasantry has always 
dug the channel this way, used only 
this or that sort of cow and leaf 
manure, it is because historically it 
came from a long and pragmatically 
tested tradition and was found to 
yield happy results. Tradition may 
look sometimes outmoded, but it is 
the experience of a race in the art of 
living. 

If primitive, however, means it is 
not inclusive of the more recent and 
spectacular developments in agro- 
nomics (to wit, even the famous fruit 
trees of Lysenko that produced six 
pears where earlier only one hung in 
immature isolation) that is because 
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scientific knowledge in the world is 
after all of a very recent origin even 
in Europe, and India and Asia are 
perhaps fifty years behind times. 
And what be fifty years to tradition? 

Mahatma Gandhi said: “Show the 
peasant how to spend one copper less 
and raise one blade of grain more, 
and you need no theories or propa- 
ganda to create the most advanced 
peasantry of any people.” And that 
is the way to change primitive agri- 
culture, if one knows the peasant. 

As for the more urgent problem 
of the redistribution of land to the 
landless laborer and tenant, legisla- 
tion in India has already been passed 
by many of the states, making hold- 
ings beyond a modest one impos- 
sible. This silent revolution in India 
and elsewhere in Asia is one of the 
most important events of contempo- 
rary history. 

The question of “rising national- 
ism,” however, is a more complex 
one. Most of the Asian countries 
have been one way or another colo- 
nies of Europe, and the nationalism 
which was born of the struggle 
against the white man has in most 
cases succeeded; where, as in Indo- 
china, it has not yet been completely 
successful, the time for the solution 
of the problem is very near indeed. 
Europe cannot hold Asia in the old 
way and wheresoever Europe has 
left Asia with grace, as in India, the 
relationship between the former co- 
lonial power and the free country is 
of the very best. With the end of the 
second World War, the white man’s 
burden has been completely wiped 
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out. The poor white man often can- 
not bear his own burdens, and how 
would he be able to bear the burden 
of many more millions in the far-off 
hemispheres of the globe? 

Of course, there is America. But 
then America is not so white and yet 
not so not-white. America sprawls 
between the Atlantic and the Pacific, 


and having been the first colony to 


be free, has no imperialist complexes. 
But then America has one misfor- 
tune. Though some among the more 
aware know that America was not 
only an Atlantic nation but a Pacific 
one as well, even they had their eyes 
so solely turned to China that China 
meant Asia for them. But China is 
not Asia. China is China. And often 
in Asia the Chinese is considered an 
intruder, a trader, an alien, a yellow 
man. It would be an awkward ques- 
tion to ask Pandit Nehru whether he 


- would feel more at home in London 
or in Peking. The answer of course 


must be undiplomatic. America is 
not all-white white, but Russia is 
quite another story. Russia is a 
“white primitive country” that chal- 


 lenged the whites, destroyed their 


traditions, and has built up a “poor 
man’s paradise.” Russia made the 
world believe that all the world will 
be a poor man’s paradise which the 
humble and the meek shall inherit. 
From whom, you may ask? Why, 
from the white man, of course. And 
who is the whitest of the white today? 
Well, though not so white, otherwise 
and historically the answer must rea- 
sonably be America. 

The non-Asian world today is half 
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white and half a “poor man’s para- 
dise.” 


And there is India. Racially and 
linguistically, India is a part of Eu- 
rope rather than of Asia. But having 
fed the Asiatic people with her cul- 
ture, she was called the mother of 
Asia, and so became, in the nine- 
teenth century, Asiatic. But Indian 
geography would have none of it. 
India is the country of the Bharatas, 
from the Himalayas to the seven seas 
of the south, and is a sacred conti- 
nent with her own mountains and her 
rivers and places of holy pilgrimage. 
She has a very ancient and unbroken 
tradition, and for her people, Rama 
and Krishna, the ancient hero-saints, 
are not of the past and of the golden 
legend, but of the present and of 
immediate experience. Freed from 
the white man’s empire and coming 
to her own, but placed between the 
poor man’s paradise and the white 
man’s republics and kingdoms, and 
that farther country, the United 
States of America, the Indian natu- 
rally squirms in his noble indignity. 
If Rama and Sita still walk our foot- 
paths, as Mahatma Gandhi has so 
often told us, if Krishna who spoke 
the Gita to Arjuna be guiding our 
civilized but unprosperous lives even 
today, we feel like the elder of the 
family who has become but a poor 
relation. And in the community of 
the Indian tradition, the elder is 
more worthy of regard than his mate- 
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rial station would normally justify. 
Ir fact, material station has no im- 
portance whatsoever. For he, indeed, 
the elder, knows the immixture of 
the various threads of family link- 
ages—it is he in whose name we still 
send our marriage invitations and 
our presents to the lying-in or the 
novice to be initiated to sacred love. 
Our villages still have village elders, 
and though they be not always rich, 
their mounts caparisoned, we still 
stand before them, for one may not 
sit before the elder. And sometimes 
too in the far south, we still put our 
hand to the mouth and speak lest the 
spittle fall before the beloved one. 
The problem to face, if Europe and 
America will face it, is this: would 
the one who was so totally ruled by 
you and is now treated, on all cere- 
monial occasions at least, with the 
polite inquiry, “How is your daugh- 
ter now?” or “Has your son returned 
from the village yet?”—could you 
now rediscover that the Elder once 
sat in the communal house and you 
all stood making bowings unto him? 
Is not the problem of Europe with 
America the same? Does not Amer- 
ica with all her wealth and achieve- 
ments still remember she was created 
out of the poor immigrants of that 
once rich and splendid Europe, with 
her courts, chronicles, and saints? 
When I was leaving for America two 
years ago, a Parisian lady of much 
culture exclaimed: “Oh, to think you 
are going to America!” “And why 
not, Madame?” “Mais, mon ami, 
they are such young people!” “Then, 
Madame, what may we think of you? 
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When Europeans wore leaves round 
their loins, we had that great and 
glorious poet Kalidasa, etc., etc.” I 
was very rude. 

Every Indian inherits from the 
sages of the Vedas the very language 
he speaks, and the wisdom he has put 
even into the folksongs to sound his 
child to sleep. And in India unto this 
day the sage speaks wisdom as old 
as the tradition, and sometimes old- 
er. The people who, alas, if they 
could be remembranced of their “leaf 
round the loin” days, may yet know 
and honor an India that sat an Elder 
at the Councils of Man. The day this 
revolution in outlook has taken place 
in the white man’s lands and in that 
land across the Atlantic which is not 
quite so white and yet withal not not- 
white, then we need no Point Four 
aid or the United States Information 
Services to fight communism, for the 
Elder is the repository of the law. 
The need, therefore, is for more hu- 
mility and intellectual honesty, ulti- 
mately spiritual values. The day 
Europe and America achieve this 
perspective or even the beginning of 
it, communism will start withering in 
India—and, indeed, in all Asia. 

But as for the Elder, if no one will 
heed him, tradition still hath the 
kindest care of him. And thus our 
enforced “neutralism.” 


But for those of us who love our 
ancient culture, live in our traditions, 
and follow them, our task is indeed a 
more spiritual demand on ourselves, 
a wiser argument of behavior, a pro- 
founder harmony between perspicac- 
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ity and preparation. However, the 
horoscopes have their own stellar ad- 
justments, and one wonders whether 
such noble patience and humility on 
our side and such an earnest under- 
standing in Europe and America are 
realizations we shall see within our 
lifetime. For Mars has a red mask 
and has no regard for regulation, but 
wise Jupiter is concerned altogether 
with more internal wars, the more 
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terrible and gruesome ones, the ulti- 
mate war for the holding of the Holy 
Grail. 

And whether the tearing of the 
mask of Mars may not be also the 
Crusade for the Holy Grail is a ques- 
tion that History shall answer, not 
we. 


Heaven 


CHAIRIL ANWAR 


Like mother and my grandmother 

and seven generations before them, 

I too ask to reach heaven— 

which Moslem Party and Mohammedan Union 
say has rivers of milk 

and is strewn with houris by thousands. 


But there is a voice inside me that tends 
to skepticism: Can one 

ever get dry of the blue sea’s wetness? 
What of the temptations of every port? 
And furthermore who can say for sure 
that there really are houris there 

with voices as deep and husky as Nina’s 
or flirting glances like the ones Jati has? 
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| OWE to my friend Kalekar what 
little I know about our classical 
music. As soon, however, as he had 
begun to explain the rudiments of 
Indian music, I knew that however 
much I might love to listen to it, I 
could never learn to sing even a line. 
The intellectual effort needed to count 
the beats of the tabla,‘ to invent new 
variations of notes, and at the same 
time to keep in mind the rigid rules 
pertaining to each raga*—for in- 
stance, in certain ragas certain notes 
of the scale are never sounded or 
sung—was far beyond me. 

But I had heard as much as I could 
and always found interest in going 
behind the scenes at concerts, just to 
observe how the great ustads* com- 
ported themselves, what were their 
temperaments, their hobbies, and 
habits. So, when Kalekar told me that 
the great Aftab-i-Maushigqi,t Ustad 
Khan Sahib Akber Selim Khan, had 
arrived in Bombay to give his last 
concert and offered to take me for a 
private visit to the Khan Sahib’s 
pied-a-terre in Bombay on the pre- 
vious evening, I agreed with alacrity. 

Kalekar had been given an address 
at Grant Bridge. This is what can 
be called a mixed locality. It in- 
cludes two reputable high schools for 


1 Tabla—an Indian drum. 

2 Raga—a musical composition. 

3 Ustad—maestro. 

4 Aftab-i-Maushigi—sun of music. 
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boys and girls, the headquarters of 
the Bombay State Congress Party, 
as well as some well-known, though 
quietly conducted, brothels. 

Kalekar told me how he was ac- 
quainted with the singer. Mr. Kale- 
kar, Sr., had taken music lessons 
with the singer’s father in the for- 
mer’s youth, and Ustad Akber Selim 
Khan had been a classmate. Also, in 
the train compartment taking Kale- 
kar to Calcutta on his way to the 
U.K. for postgraduate studies, the 
ustad had been a fellow traveler and 
had reminded him of his old friend- 
ship with Mr. Kalekar, Sr. 

After some wanderings and mis- 
directions into rooms and flats con- 
taining a variety of young girls 
making up for the night’s entertain- 
ment, we arrived at a flat on the top 
floor of an old building. There was 
a large square room covered almost 
entirely with a carpet. In one cor- 
ner was a heap of rolled-up mat- 
tresses sketchily hidden by a small 
carpet flung over them. In another 
corner stood three or four tin trunks 
one on top of the other. Along one 
wall ran a long bolster, and here we 
were invited to sit. 

The ustad was short-legged and 
brown-skinned; white curls hung 
behind his small ears. He had a long 
straggly gray mustache, and as he 
lay on his side, with his head sup- 
ported by a hand, the elbow of which 
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rested on a cushion, his huge belly 
sagged on the carpet. He was dressed 
in a long shirt of fine muslin and 
what are known in this country as 
white churidar pyjamas, trousers 
very wide and pleated at the waist 
and loins, but narrowing down till 
their legs were tight at the ankles. 

As we entered the room he sat up 
and greeted us with “Ad-aab-arze,” 
the greeting of Urdu-speaking north- 
ern India. We sat down. 

He smiled benignly at Kalekar and 
inquired after his father’s health. 
Then he turned to an old woman 
smoking a hookah in a corner and 
explained to her who Kalekar was. 

“Bibiji, do you know, this young 
man carried his tabla and sitar with 
him all the way to vilayat?”® 

Then he looked inquiringly at me 
and asked Kalekar, “And your 
friend is a scion of which noble 
family?” 

Kalekar told him my name, which 
the old man found difficulty in pro- 
nouncing. 

“And are your parents living?” he 
asked. 

“Yes, Khan Sahib.” 

“Good, good. May they live to a 
ripe old age to protect you.” 

“Indeed, Khan Sahib.” 

“You love and respect your mother 
and father, don’t you?” 

“Yes, Khan Sahib.” 

“Good, good.” Then he turned 


5 Vilayat—an expression indicating for- 
eign lands. 
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his head slightly, so as to include 
Kalekar in the speech that followed. 

“Parents are the most precious 
things a man has. Parents to a good 
child are the vice-regents of God on 
this earth. When you see someone 
suffering, be sure that he is being 
punished by God for offending his 
parents.” 

We talked throughout in Hindi. 
Khan Sahib’s views on everything 
were old-fashioned, without being 
intolerant. 

The talk turned to music. We said 
that we were looking forward to the 
next night’s concert. I said, “Khan 
Sahib, I heard you five years ago in 
Bombay and my soul was ravished 
by your gana.”® In this country of 
song such grandiloquent terms are 
still commonly used, and are used 
sincerely. Besides, offhand | could 
not remember what other words to 
employ in order to express my en- 
joyment of the Khan Sahib’s singing. 

Khan Sahib gave a deprecatory 
smile and acknowledged the tribute 
in the old Moslem manner, bending 
his arm at the elbow and several 
times almost touching his chin with 
his hand, the fingers held close to- 
gether. 

“Khan Sahib, you will sing many 
Thumris tomorrow, won't you?” I 
pleaded. 

“You like Thumris, han!” 

A raga can be sung either as a 


Thumri or asa Khayal. The Thumri 


6 Gana—singing. 
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is perhaps the more popular of the 
two styles, although some Khayal 
lovers say that the Thumri is not 
strictly classical in form. It may be 
that because of its popularity the 
Thumri is erroneously considered as 
light classical music. Also, whereas 
each Khayal has a particular period 
of the day or night allotted to it, 
Thumris can be sung at any hour. 
They had been an unending source 
of delight to me and my ears had 
been first opened to the charms of 
Indian music on hearing a Thumri. 

Therefore, I was glad to hear Khan 
Sahib say, in reply to Kalekar telling 
him how his own music teacher had 
severely reprimanded him for sing- 
ing one, “My friend, a thousand par- 
dons—” He waited and looked at 
Kalekar for leave to speak further. 
Kalekar hastened to beg him to 
speak his mind freely. 

“Well, then! A Thumri, and a 
thousand pardons for contradicting 
your revered teacher, is no piece 
of ji behelana,’ it is the nichor® of all 
ragas.” When he said nichor, Khan 
Sahib made an expressive gesture 
with his fingers, as if squeezing out 
a lemon into his cup of tea. 

“Khan Sahib,” I said, “please sing 
your dilchasp® Thumri, Piya Bina 
Nahin Awat Chain, tomorrow.” 

At my innocent words, a slight 
cloud came over his face. He looked 
away from me into a corner of the 
room. I wondered if I had said 
something wrong. 


7 Ji behelana—mere pastime. 
8 Nichor—quintessence. 
® Dilchasp—iiterally, soul stealing. 
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Then he said, “Han! Woh bhi 
gaengay’—“Yes! I will sing that 
too.” 

The han was almost a hai, a sigh 
denoting pity, sadness, or fear. 
When an Indian wants to express 
all three feelings simultaneously, he 
sighs, hai. 

Khan Sahib remained as cour- 
teous as ever but somehow I was 
embarrassed, as at committing a 
faux pas, and we soon took our leave. 

We next went to Kalekar’s place. 
When we recounted the incident to 
Kalekar’s father, he at once ex- 
claimed, ‘“Aray, what have you 
done!” 

After a moment, he admitted that 
I had acted in innocence. Now I 
felt sure there was a story in this 
somewhere, and Kalekar and I 
begged him to tell us. The old man 
was reluctant at first, but relented. 

“Tt was almost fifty years ago,” 
he began, “when I was learning to 
sing at the feet of the great ustad 
Allaudin Khan. Khan Sahib and I 
are of the same age, and in those 
days, mere striplings, we used to go 
to his house in Balapur. As you 
know, the ustad Allaudin Khan was 
court musician to the Maharajah of 
that state. 

“Ustad Sahib had a daughter. 
Chand Bibi was her name. She was 
about seventeen then. She was very 
handsome and the ustad was very 
fond of her. He always called her 
Chandni and hoped that one day 
she would be another Gangu Bai. 
Already she could sing beautifully, 
better than any of us. 
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“T soon noticed the state of affairs 
between the girl and Khan Sahib 
who, in those days was merely Akber 
Selim. One day he confided in me 
that he was in love with Chandni 
and believed that she returned his 
love. He begged me to speak to the 
old man about it and plead his 
court. With great trepidation I con- 
sented. One day I got the ustad 
sahib alone and with my knees shak- 
ing apprised him of the matter. 

“He gave me a stupefying ha- 
rangue in return. He was furious, 
but in control of his temper. He 
growled, ‘It cannot be. Akber is a 
good boy but he is going to be the 
next great ustad after me, and this 
so-called business of love will be the 
enemy of his art. Love and art never 
go together. If he is a proper man, 
let him take a tumble now and then 
with one of the Maharajah’s nautch 
girls. No, I am afraid that the young 
idiot is really in love with the maid. 
What business has he with these 
tender things? No! Tell him, he is 
to be a great singer. He will take my 
place. Does he realize what that 
means?’ 

“Then he became quieter, almost 
cheerful. ‘Come,’ he said, patting me 
on the shoulder, ‘don’t be downcast, 
I shall remove Chandni forthwith, 
and your friend shall be a great 
singer. Else, he may hang himself.’ 

“That night I went to Khan Sahib 
and told him what the ustad had 
said. I say as a Brahmin that this 
Moslem took the blow with fortitude. 
The next morning Chand Bibi was 
missing from her place in the music 
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room. When the ustad entered, Khan 
Sahib greeted him with the same re- 
spect as usual. The ustad looked 
closely and severely at Khan Sahib 
for a moment and then passed on to 
his seat as if nothing had happened, 
and the music lessons began. 

“Nothing was heard of Chand 
Bibi from that day. No one saw her 
alive since then, but we heard a 
vague and distant rumor that she 
had been married off to someone in 
a village in the far north. 

“You have seen Khan Sahib. A 
man of great strength of character, 
which strength he derives only from 
his firm belief that Allah is all pow- 
erful and that whatever he does is 
for the good. I am a Hindu, yet 
whatever religion teaches a man to 
be brave in the face of sorrow is a 
good religion. When I was at col- 
lege we had an Englishman as pro- 
fessor of history. He once told us 
that the ancient Romans had a tag: 
‘A brave man struggling against ad- 
versity is a spectacle for the Gods.’ 

“One expression of sorrow Khan 
Sahib permitted himself. Soon after 
Chand Bibi’s disappearance, he too 
disappeared for a week. We heard 
that he was living in a yogi’s math 
about twenty miles into the forests 
surrounding Balapur city. He was 
reported to have taken his musical 
instruments with him. Then one day 
he was in his usual place. The ustad 
asked him where he had been. Khan 
Sahib said that he had been compos- 
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ing a piece and asked for permis- 
sion to sing it to the ustad. 

“That night we heard his new 
song. You have heard it. As you 
know, it is a Thumri Khamaj. You 
know what it means, ‘Piya Bina 
Nahin Awat Chain,’ don’t you?” 

Yes, I knew what it meant. It was 
a simple sentence, expressing a very 
commonplace feeling, a sentence 
which might be spoken by a man in 
any walk of life. It means, “I miss 
the beloved,” or literally, “In the 
absence of the beloved comes not 
peace.” 

Mr. Kalekar went on: “The ustad 
listened with great attention. As the 
end of the song approached, I saw 
his head jerking from side to side, 
his hands beat the air in time with 
the tabla, and tears stood in his 
eyes. With a look of gentle reproach, 
the singer fixed his eyes steadfastly 
on him. When the song was finished, 
the wstad rose from his seat and went 
up to Khan Sahib, whom he lifted to 
his feet and embraced. Khan Sahib 
gently released himself and kneeling 
on the ground put his head on the 
ustad’s feet.” 


The next evening we went to 
Chowpatty beach, where on the yel- 
low sands a lac of people had gath- 
ered from early afternoon. At eight 
o'clock two old motorcars brought 
the Khan Sahib and his party. 

Khan Sahib began his last con- 
cert with a Kalyan raga. This he 
sang for an hour or so, and when he 
stopped the audience sat quietly after 
a small burst of applause. Khan 
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Sahib drank a cup of tea and then 
the accompanists settled down again. 

Then, for the next two hours Khan 
Sahib gave us the Jaijaiwanti, the 
king of ragas. A slow, low-sung 
alap,’° then the first thrilling beats 
on the tabla, as Khan Sahib turned 
into the secondary stage, the vilam- 
bit. Then, every head rocking to its 
rhythm, he moved into the drut. At 
every stroke of the sam*! there were 
cries of “hai!” and “wah!” and 
“e-he-he.” 

At last, just when the tension was 
at fever pitch, Khan Sahib seemed 
to slow down, and made a wave of the 
hand to the tabalchi.1? The massed 
crowd began slowly to expel its 
breath in a pent-up sigh. But the 
breath caught in their throats, and 
again involuntarily cries went up as 
Khan Sahib broke into the last 
movement, the tarana—‘Ta-na-na- 
na-na-dhim! Ta-na-na-na-na-dhim!” 

I doubt if any words in a Euro- 
pean language can describe the 
beauty of that moment. Perhaps you 
have seen a horseman putting his 
steed successively through the trot, 
the canter, and finally the gallop. 
You know the exhilarating feeling 
one has as one movement of the 
horse changes into the next faster 
one. This can but give you the dim- 
mest idea of an Indian’s feeling 
when he listens to an ustad shifting 
from the vilambit to the drut to the 
tarana. 


10 Alap—introduction sung without the 
tabla. 


11 Sam—a heavy beat on the tabla, re- 
peated at strictly marked intervals. 
12 Tabalchi—tabla player. 
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The tarana at its fastest is noth- 
ing less than the vibration of the 
gullet and the uvula. Too much of 
it is not favored by the best of sing- 
ers, since it sacrifices charm to mere 
dexterity. But just as Paganini used 
to stun his audience with a sustained 
staccato, so a good ustad can for a 
time stun an Indian audience. As 
Khan Sahib finished in a burst of 
notes, the concourse sat for a few 
seconds as if turned to stone. Then 
a furious roar of applause rang out. 
People rushed to the dais to lay their 
heads at his feet, to touch them with 
their hands. Several other ustads, 
who had been given places of honor 
on the dais, embraced Khan Sahib. 

Then Khan Sahib bent back on 
his cushions, mopped his face and 
mustache, and called for tea. The 
audience uncrossed their _ legs, 
stretched their muscles, and took out 
the cricks from their backs and 
necks. After ten minutes or s0, 
Khan Sahib began to sing, for the 
first and last time in public, “Piya 
Bina Nahin Awat Chain.” 

I should mention here, that though 
this Thumri was composed by Khan 
Sahib all the great singers of the 
country had sung it hundreds of 
times. Most of us knew the four 
lines of the song by heart. It was 
among the most popular Thumris 
and Khan Sahib had often been re- 
quested to sing it in public but had 
always refused, though Mr. Kalekar, 
Sr., told us that sometimes he used to 
sing it before the wstad or to please 
very intimate friends. 

Very often a singer will end his 
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concert with a Thumri. The crowd, 
therefore, was not surprised when 
one was announced as the final item. 
But as Khan Sahib sang “Piya- 
a-a-a-a,” an electric hush fell. The 
people waited for the next word, be- 
cause there are numerous T’humris 
which begin with the same word, 
such as “Piya Kay Milan Ki Aas,” 
“Piya Nahin Aye,” “Piya Gayay 
Pardesh,” all of which express more 
or less the same sentiment, sorrow in 
the absence of the loved one. Then, 
as Khan Sahib sang on “... 
Nahin Awat Chain,” and the first 
sam beat fell on the Chain, frantic 
whispers broke out among the lis- 
teners which swelled into a thunder- 
ous ovation. Khan Sahib stopped 
singing and smiled and acknowl- 
edged the applause in his usual 
mode, bending the arm at the elbow 
and touching his chin with his hand. 
The accompanists played on, re- 
peating the first bar several times 
until at last silence fell, and Khan 
Sahib began to sing. 

How can I describe it? It was a 
lament of all the lovers of the world 
who had loved and lost. It was a cry 
of unbearable agony, and yet there 
were undertones of a stoical, all- 
accepting strength in it. It was a 
dirge of love, withal a paean of love. 
It was a voice crying with happiness 
that it was unhappy with love un- 
fulfilled. 

At last the music ended. I shall 
not describe the tumultuous plaudits 
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that followed nor the heaps of gar- 
lands and bouquets that collected on 
the dais. It took Khan Sahib half 
an hour to walk the fifty yards to 
his motorcar through the milling 
crowds. 

The next morning I happened to 
go to Kalekar’s place and could not 
resist remarking that it was cruel 
of ustad Allaudin Khan to send 
away the girl. I said that at least 
one would have supposed that after 
a length of time he might have re- 
called her and joined the lovers to- 
gether, when he had assured him- 
self that Khan Sahib’s feelings 
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were steadfast. Kalekar agreed with 
me. 

“You young men are fools,” said 
Mr. Kalekar, Sr., irascibly. “We old, 
orthodox fogies know better than 
you what love is. Khan Sahib’s love 
lasted forever because it could not 
be fulfilled.” 

I write this many years after the 
events happened. At the time I heard 
the above remark I thought it a 
piece of senile romancing. But ever 
since, as I have grown older, I have 
wondered more and more if after all 
old Mr. Kalekar had not been wiser 
than I thought him. 
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partment at the University of South- 
ern California, is at present on the 
East Coast at work on a study of the 
life and writings of Thomas Hooker. 
Of the quotations from Hooker in 
this essay he comments, “I’ve mod- 
ernized Hooker’s spelling. I haven’t 
remarked on this in a footnote, fig- 
uring it would be understood by the 
reader.” 

Henry Myers (“Literature, Sci- 
ence, and Democracy”), visiting 
professor at Stanford University 
during 1953-54, is professor of Eng- 
lish at Cornell University and chair- 
man of the committee on American 
studies. He has written widely both 
in the field of literature and in that 
of philosophy. 

AuRANIA RovUvEROL (“The Five 
Senses”) is by profession a play- 
wright. With a series of successful 
plays to her credit, she turns here to 
another form, using the sonnet as her 
medium to glorify in turn each of 
the five senses. Mrs. Rouverol is 
resident in Palo Alto, California. 
This is her first appearance in The 
Pacific Spectator. 

Paut S. TAYLOR (“Whose Dam Is 
Pine Flat?”), professor and chair- 
man of economics department at 
the University of California, Berke- 
ley, has served on a long list of state 
and national boards dealing with 
agriculture, is the author of many 
books and articles springing from his 
knowledge of labor and water con- 
ditions in California. An article, 
“Building the CVP,” was published 
in The Pacific Spectator in 1951. 
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Erma DEAN (“Bus Ride”), who 
lives in Oakland, California, has pub- 
lished verse in more magazines and 
been included in more anthologies 
than any biographical note could 
compass. A World War II poem, 
“etter to Saint Peter,” which is in- 
scribed at the American Military 
Cemetery, Cambridge, England, has 
been, in the author’s words, “widely 
reprinted and wildly misprinted” in 
several countries. 

Paitre W. Buck (“Inspiration for 
Hire”) , professor of political science 
at Stanford University, will be re- 
called by Spectator readers as the 
author of “Lifemanship, Salesman- 
ship, and Livelihood” in an earlier 
issue. 

Raja Rao (“Jupiter and Mars”) is 
the author of the novel Kanthapura, 
published by the Oxford Press, and 
of A Cow at the Barricades, a col- 
lection of short stories. Mr. Rao 
lives in Madras. 

CHarrm ANWAR (“Heaven”), a 
leader among the younger writers of 
Indonesia after the Japanese Occu- 
pation, died of typhus in 1949. The 
poem appearing here is taken from 
“A Little Anthology of Modern Indo- 
nesian Poetry,” sent in manuscript 
to The Pacific Spectator. The manu- 
script gave no information about the 
translator and we have no address 
by which either the translator or the 
family of Chairil Anwar could be 
reached. 

NariE Oviast (“Piya Bina Nahin 
Awat Chain’), well known as a 
writer interpreting India to the West, 
writes from Bombay. 
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